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\ LTHO the main prac- 
tical Principles, which 
are inculcated in this 

i Areatiſe, have this Pre- 
judice in their Favour, that they 
have been taught and propagated by 
the beſt of Men in all Ages, yet 
there is reaſon to fear that renewed 

| Treatiſes upon Subjects ſo often well 
manag d, may be look d upon as 


ſuperfluous; eſpecially ſince little is 
offer d upon them which has not 
often been well ſaid before. ut 


The PREFACE. 


beſide that general Conf. deration, 


that old Arguments may ſometimes : 


be ſet in ſuch a Light by one, as 


will convince thoſe who were not 
moved by them, even when better 
expreſs d by another ; ſince, for e- 
very Claſs of Writers, there are 
| Claſſes of Readers adapted, who 
cannot reliſh any thing higher : Be- 
ſides this, I ſay, the very Novelty 

of a Bock may procure a little At- 
tention, from thoſe who over-look 


the Writings which the World has 
long enjoy c 7d. And if by Curioſity, or 


any " other means, ſome few can be 


engag d to turn their Thoughts to 
thele important Subjects, about which 
a little Reflection will diſcover the 
Truth, and a thorow Conſideration 
of it may occaſion a great Increaſe 
of real Happineſs; ; no Perſon need 
be aſham' d of his Labours as uſe- 


leſs, which do ſuch Service to any of | 


5; his Fellow-Oreatures, | 


'E: 


ö 
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Ir any ſhould look upon "forme 
Things in this Inquiry into the Paſ. 
ons, as too ſubtile for common e 

Apprehenſion, and conſequently not 

neceſſary for the Inſtruction of Men 

in Morals, which are the common 
pbuſineſs of Mankind: Let them 
cConſider, that the Difficulty on theſe 9 
- Subjects ariſes chiefly from ſome pre- 
vious Notions, equally difficult at 4 
leaſt, which have been already re- ll 
| ceiv'd, to the great Detriment of ß 
many a Natural Temper; ſince ma- 
ny have been diſcourag'd from all 
Attempts of cultivating kind gene- 
 YOUS Aﬀettions in themſelves, by a 
previous Notion that there are no 
ſuch Affections in Nature, and that 
all Pretence to them was only 77 
7 mulation, Aſfectation, or at beſt 
ſome unnatural Enthufiaſin. And 
= | | farther, that to diſcover Truth on 
f | | theſe Subjects, nothing more is ne- 

; | ceſſary than a little Attention to 

| What . paſſes in our own Hearts, 
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that old Arguments may ſometimes . 1 
be ſet in ſuch a Light by one, as F/ 
will convince thoſe who were not A 
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Ie any ſhould look upon ſome wy 
| Things in this Inquiry mto the Paſ-. 


ions, as too ſubtile for common 


3 Apprehenſion, and conſequently not 
neceſſary for the Inſtruction of Men 
in Morals, which are the common 
buſineſs of Mankind : Let them 


conſider, that the Difficulty on thele 


= Subjects a chiefly from ſome pre- 


vious Notions, equally difficult at 


4 ceiv'd, to the great Detriment of: 
many a Natural Temper, ſince ma- 


ny have been diſcourag 


| Attempts of cultivating kind gene- 


rous Affections in themſelves, 155 a 
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all Pretence to them was only Dif- 


. mulation, Affectation, or at belt 
| ſome unnatural Enthuſiaſm. And 


- | | farther, that to diſcover Truth on 
of | | theſe Subjects, nothing more is ne- 
| ceſſary than a little Attention to 


55 | what baſſes m our own Hearts, 
2 A 3 and 


leaſt, which have been already re- 


gd from all 
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and conſequently every Man may 
come to Certainty in theſe Points, 


without much Art or * of 5 | 


other Matters. 


WHATEVER Hank this 1 


Schootmen introduced into Philoſo- 


phy, ſome of their keeneſt Ad- 
verſaries ſeem to threaten it with 
a worle kind of Confuſion, by at- 
tempting to take away Tons of I. 
the moſt. immediate fomple Percep- 
tions, and to explain all Approba- 
tion, Condenmation, Pleaſure and 
Pain, by ſome intricate Relations to 
the Perceptions of the External Sen⸗ 


ſes. In like manner they have treat- 


ed our Deſires or Aﬀettions, mak- 


ing the moſt generous, kind and 


_ difintereſted of chem, to proceed from 


Self-Love, by ſome ſubtle Trains of 
Reaſoning, to which honeſt Hearts 1 


are often wholly Strangers. 
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In ET 1. alſo ſtill bs —— | 
dhat the natural Diſpoſitions of Man- 
kind will operate regularly in thoſe 
who never reflected upon them, nor 
form d juſt Notions about them. 
Many are really virtuous who can- 
not explain what Virtue is. Some 


act a moſt generous diſintereſted Part 


in Life, who have been taught to 
account for all their Actions by 
| Self Love, as their ſole Spring. 
There have been very different and i 
oppoſite Opinions in Optics, con- 
trary Accounts have been given of 
ö Hearing, voluntary Motion, Di- 
13 and other natural Actions. 
But the Powers themſelves in rea- 
iy perform their ſeveral Operations 
with ſufficient Conſtancy and Uni- 
| formity, in Perſons of good Health, 
| whatever their Opinions be about 
them. In the ſame manner our 
| moral Actions and Aﬀettions may 
be in good order, when our Opini- 
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ons are quite wrong about them. 


True Opinions however, about both, 


may enable us to improve our natu- 


ral Powers, and to rectiſy accidental 
Diſorders incident unto them. And 
true Speculations on theſe Subjects 
muſt certainly be attended with as 
much Pleaſure as any other Parts 

of Human Knowledge. 


IT may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, ” 
that when in this 7. reatiſe Virtue is 


, ſuppos' d diſintereſted; 


yet ſo much 
Pains is taken, by a . iſon of 


our ſeveral Pleaſures, to prove the 
Pleaſures of Virtue to be the great- 


be virtuous. 


eſt we are capable of, and that con- 

ſequently it is our trueſt Intereſt to | 
But let it be remem- 
ber'd here, that tho there can be no | 


Motives or Arguments ſuggeſted 


which can directly raiſe any ultimate 
 Depre, 
Happineſs, or publick Aﬀetiions (as 


ſuch as that of our own 


we attempt to prove in Treatiſe IV ;) 
1 7x5 
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| yet if both are natural Diſpoſiti tions 
of our Minds, and nothing can ſtop 
the Operation of public Affections 


4 but ſome ſelfiſh Tntereſt, the only 


Way to give publick Affections their 
full Force, and to make them pre- 
valent in our Lives, muſt be to re- 
move theſe Opinions of oppoſite In- 
teroſts, and to ſhew a ſuperior In- 
| tereſt on their ſide. If theſe Conſi- 
derations be juſt and ſufficiently at- 
| tended to, a natural Diſpoſition 


can ſcarce fail to exert it ſelf to the 


full. 


In this Ehey e on the Paſſions, the 


Proofs and Illuſtrations of a moral 
N Senſe, and Senſe of Honour are not 
mention d; becauſe they are ſo, inthe 
Inquiry into Moral Good and Evil, 
in the firſt and fifth Sections. Would 
| Men reflect upon what they feel in 
| themſelves, all Proofs in ſuch Mat- 

ters would be needlels, 
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our ſelves. 1 
ber Vive fixed for our external Sen- 
ſes, tho Seven or Ten might as ea- 


fily be defended. We have Multi- 


| tudes of Perceptions which have no 


if by 
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SOME ſtrange 3 of Simplicity i 
in the Structure of human Nature, 
or Attachment to ſome bone 
Hypotheſis, has engag d many Wri- 


ters to paſs over a great many f/mple 


Perceptions, which we may hnd in 


We have got the Num- 


relation to any external Senſation ; ; 


made on our Bodies; 


Ideas of Number, Duration, Pro- 


thy, and many others. 


be wiſh'd, 


portion, Vi tue, Vice, Pleaſures of 
Congratulation ; the 


Honour, 0 0 
Pans of Remorſs, Shame, Sympa- 


oo were to 


" 4 plain'd 


it we mean Perceptions, oc- 
caſion by Motions or Impreſſions | 
ſuch as the | 


that thoſe who are at 
ſuch Pains to prove a beloved Max- | 
im, that © all Ideas ariſe from Sen- 


had ſo ex- | 


te 


| fect ſey will be 


The ie 


|: plain d themſelves, that none ſhould 


rake their Meaning to be, that all 
our Ideas are either eternal Senſa- 


tions, or reflex Acts upon external 


| Senſations : Or it by Reflection they 


mean an inward Power of Per- 


ception, as I fancy they « do, they had 
as carefully examin d into the ſeve- 
ral kinds of internal Perceptions, as 
they have done into the external 
Senſations: that we might | have ſeen 
Whether the former be not as natu- 
ral and neceſſary as the latter. Had 
they in like manner conſider d our 
| Aﬀettions without a previous No- 
tion, that they were all from Self. 
Þ Love, they might have felt an 2“. 
| tmate Defire of the Happineſs of ; 
| Others as eaſily conceivable, and as 
certainly implanted in the human 
| Breaſt, tho perhaps not ſo ſtrong as 


| Sehe Love. 


THE 1 hopes FP imper- 
le re- 
ceiy dd, 
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ceiv d, till ſome Perſon of greater 
Abilities and Leiſure apply himſelf _ 
to a more ſtrict Philoſophical Inqui- 
ry into the various natural Prin- 
ciples or natural Diſpoſitions of 
Mankind; from which perhaps a more 
exact Theory of Morals may be 
. form'd, than any Which has yet ap- 
pear d: and hopes that this Attempt, 
ro {hew the fair ſide of the | human 5 fe 
Temper, may be of ſome little uſe 5 
towards this gteat End. 


Hf = W — — — 2 


I Rx principal Objections offer d 
by Mr. Clarke of Hull, againſt the 
ſecond Section of the ſecond Trea- | 
 tife, occurrd to the Author in Con- 
VvVvVerſfation, and had appriz d him of 
the neceſſity of a farther illuſtration 
| of diſintereſted Aﬀettions, in anſwer | be 
i | to his Scheme of deducing them from P 
1 Se Love, which ſeemd more in- de 
| genious than any which the Author | 

of the Inquiry ever yet ſaw in print. | 

He takes better from Mr. Clarke, all | ch 

„ other 
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other Parts of his Treatment, ae 
the raiſi ing ſuch an Outcry againſt: 
him as inſurious to Chri iſtianity, for 
| Principles which ſome of the moſt 
zealous Chriſtians have publickly 
maintain d: He hopes Mr. Clarke 
will be fatisfy'd upon this Point, as 
well as about the Scheme of 41 in- 

| rereſted Aﬀettions, by what is of- 
fer d in the Treatiſe on the Paſſh 70s, 
SGeect. I. and deſignedly laced here, 
rather than in any ns 
both to avoid the diſagreeable Woll 
of Anſwering or Remarking upon 
Books, wherein it is hard to keep off 
too keen and offenſive Expreſſions; 
and alſo, chat thoſe who have had 
any of the former Editions of the 
Inquiry, might not be at a loſs a- 
bout any [/luſtrations or additional 
5 2 neceſſary to complete the 


inct Rep ly, 


Scheme. 


Taz laſt Treatiſe had never {een 


2 the Row: had not ſome worthy 


Cen- 
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Gentlemen miſtaken ſome things a- 
bout the moral Senſe alledg'd to be 
in Mankind: Their Objections gave 
Opportunity of farther Inquiry into 
the ſeveral Schemes of accounting for 
our moral Ideas, which ſome ap- 
prehend to be wholly different from, 
and independent on, that Senſe which 
the Author attempts to eſtabliſh, | 
The following Papers attempt to 
ſhew, that all theſe Schemes muſt 
neceſſarily preſuppoſe this moral Senſe, 


and be teſolv'd into it: Nor does 7 
the Author endeavour to over-turn _ 
them, or repreſent them as unneceſ- 
ſary Superſtructures upon the Foun- | 
dation of a moral Senſe ; tho what 

he has ſuggeſted will probably ſhew | 
a conſiderable Confuſion in ſome of | 
the Terms much uſed on theſe Sub- | 
jects. One may eaſily ſee from the | 
great variety of Terms, and diver- 
tity of Schemes invented, that all 


Men feel ſomething in their own 


Hearts recommending Virtue, which 


yet | 
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4 Piffculty probably ariſes from our 


previous Notions of a ſmall Num- 
ber of Senſes, lo that we are un- 
f willing to have recourſe in our The- 
dries to any more; and rather ſtrain 


out ſome Explication of moral J- 


deas, with relation to ſome other 
: natural Powers of Perception uni⸗ 
; verſally acknowledg d. The like 

difficulty attends ſeveral other Per- 

ceptions, to the Reception of which 
Philoſophers have not generally aſ- 
ſigned their diſtin? Senſes; ſuch as 


natural Beauty, Harmony, the Per- 


yet it is difficult to explain. This ; 


fection of Poetry, Architecture, De- 


| gning, and fach like Affairs of - 
| nius, Taſte, or Fancy: The E 
plications or Theories on theſe Sub- 

| jects are in like manner full of Con- 

| fuſion and Metaphor. 


To EW Virtue by agreeable» | 


neſs to this moral Senſe, or deſcri- 


| Bing it to be kind Aﬀettion, may 


FP car 
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appear perhaps too uncertain ; con- 
ſidering that the Senſe of particular | 
Perſons is often depraved by Cuf- | 
tom, Habits, falſe Opinions, Com- 
| pany: and that ſome particular 
kind Paſſions toward ſome Perſons « 
are really pernicious, and attended « 
with very unkind Affections toward « 
others, or at leaſt with a Neglect of 
their Intereſts, We muſt therefore 
only aſſert in general, that © every 
* one calls that Temper, or thole 5 
Actions virtuous, which are ap- N 
c provd by his own Senſe; and 
withal, that © abſtracting from par- 27 
* ticular Habits or Prejudices, every u 
=» * one is ſo conſtituted as to approve 2, 
| C every particular kind Affection P 
| © toward any one, which argues no v 
| wdant of Affection ward others. « 
F And conſtantly to approve that & 
=_ * Temper which deſires, and thoſe | « 
AM Actions which tend to procure |, « 
3 « the greateſt Moment of Good in « 
t' © the Power of the Agent come tis 
b „ 


F, 
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„the moſt extenſive Syſtem to 


2 


' © which it can reach; and con- 
| ſequently, that the Perfection of 
Virtue conſiſts in“ having the uni- 
e werſal calm Benevolence, the pre- 


0 


2 


valent Affection of the Mind, ſo 


* 


AR 


0 


* 


0 


© the particular kind ſections.” | 


Ou moral Senſe ſhews this to 
be the higheſt P erfection of our | 


Nature; what we may fee to be 
the End or Defign of ſuch a Structure, 
and conſequently what is requir d of 
us by the Author of our Nature: 
and therefore if any one like theſe 
Deſcriptions better, he may call 
Virtue, with many of the Antients, 
Vita ſecundum naturam; or 
acting according to what we 


2 


may ſee from the Conſtitution 


„of our Nature, we were in- 
| © tended for by our Creator.” 


as to limit and counteract not on- 


ly the ſegſiſßhᷣ Paſſions, but even 
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1s this Moral Senſe were once 
ſet in a convincing Light, thoſe 
vain Shadows of Objections againſt | 
_ in which ſome are 
| wonderfully delighted, would ſoon 
 alledging, that whatever 
we admire or honour in a moral 
| Species, is the effect of Art, Edu- 
cation, Cuſtom, Policy, or ſubtle | 
we e then ; 


1 91 Intereſt; 


acknowledge 


Quid ſumus, & quiduam wier 


1 Perl. 


'T is true, a Power of Reafon- ; 
ing is natural to us; and we muſt | 
own, that all Arts and Sciences 
which are well founded, and tend hi 

do direct our Actions, are, if not 

do be called Natural, an Improve- 
ment upon our Nature : yet if Vir- 
tue be look d upon as wholly Ar- 
tificial, there are I know not what | 


Suſpicions _=e it; 


7 


28 if indeed | 


3 
8 71 
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it might tend to the greater In- 
e Jreref of large Bodies or Socie- 
e ties of Men, or to that of their 
| 7 ' Governors : leren a private Per- 
re fon may better find his Intereſt, 9 5 
n or enjoy greater Pleaſures in the 
er Practices counted vicious, eſpeci- 
al ally if he has any Probability of 
1. Secrecy in them. Thele Suſpicions 
le muſt be entirely removd, if we 
en have a moral Senſe ind publick 

| Aﬀettions, whoſe Gratifications are 

conſtitured by Nature, our moſt in- 


ri tenſe and durable 3 


[1 Hoyt t is « good Omen 4 
n- of ſomething ſtill better on this —— 
iſt Subject to be expected in the lear- 
des ned World, that Mr. Butler, in 
nd his 838 at the Rolls Chapel, ng 
ot has done ſo much Juſtice to the ne 
ve⸗ ua and good Order of our Na- 
ir⸗ chat the Gentlemen, who 4 
Ar- * oppos d ſome other Senti + |. 
hat ments 4] the Author of the In- 4! 
ed || ſuiry, ſeem convinc d of a no- 
it a 2 ral f 


E 
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a 


ral Senſe. Some of them have 
by a Miſtake made a Compli- C 
ment to the Author, 3 does t 
not belong to him; if the u 
World were any way dead to h 
him for this Diſcovery. He has je 
too often met with the Senſus a 
Decori & Honeſti, and with the o 
aviews eyavalis, to allume any ſuch | ti 
thing to him ſelf, | Wi 
1 
SoukE Letters in the Londen 1 h 
Journals, ſubſcribed 3 n 
gave the firſt Occaſion the L 
1 Treatiſe ; the Anke: ö 
given to them e too viſible 
Marks . the Hurry in which 1 
they were wrote, and e 
the Author d to continue m 
the Debate that way ; chuling to p 
ſend a private Letter to Phila- ni 
retis, to deſire a more private w 
Correſpondence on the subject of at 
our Debate. I have been ſince ly 
informed, that his Death diſap- is 
Pointed my great Expectations . m 
fo 


to ingenious a Correſpondent. 
| Objections propoled in the firſt Sec- 
tion of Treatiſe IV, are not al- 
ways thoſe of Philaretus, mo 1 
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The 


have endea vour d to leave no Ob- 


jections of his unanſwer d; but I 
alſo interſperſed whatever Objecti⸗ 
ons occurrd to me in Con verſa- 
tion on theſe Subjects. 
have not uſed any Expreſſions in- 
conſiſtent with the high Regard 1 


8 hope I 


have for the Memory of ſo inge- 


nious a Gentleman, and of ſuch 


any Scheme of Morals, 
0 founded upon Piety. This Point 


eee * ” W rr LARGE - LANA CEE IEA J6 


Diſtinction | in the World. 


Tas if de of the N85 


2 reatiſe, was occaſion d by a pri- 
vate Letter from a Perſon of the 
moſt real Merit, in Glaſgom; 


preſenting to me ſome n 


5 


not uncommon among good Men, 


which might prejudice them againſt 


is, I hope, ſo treated, as to re- 
3 the Diffculty. 
THE 


not whol- 
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Tun Deference- doe to a Pops 


ſon, who has appear d ſo much 


in the learned World, as M. Le 
Clerc, would ſeem to require, that 
1 Gould: make ſome Defenſe a- 
gainlt, or Submiſſion to, the Re- 
marks he makes in "4 Biblio- 
theg ue Ancienne & Moderne. But 


I cannot but conclude from his 


Abſtract, eſpecially from that of 


the /aft Seftion of the Inquiry, ei- 
ther that don't underſtand his 
French, or he my Engliſh, or that 


he has never read more than the 


Titles of ſome of the Sections: and 


if any one of the three be the 
Caſe, we are not fit for a Con- 


= rovenly.. 


IN he References, at 1 of 
Pages, the Inquiry into Beauty is 


called 77 reatiſe J. That into os b 


Ideas of moral Good and Evil, 


Treatiſe Il. The Eſſay on che paß. 
Hons, Treatiſe III. And the Illu- 


trations on the moral Senſe, Trea- 
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Sect. 1. In this Inquiry we need little Reaſoning . 
Wor Argument, ſince Certainty is only at. u 
tainable by diſtinct Atleution to what we fe 
are conſe ious happens in our Minds. 1 
i8 
„ . I. « OgJeers, Actions, or Events 
5 obtain the Name of Good, or Evil, ac = 

| 4 2 as they are the Cauſes, or Occa- 

"+." 725, ous mediately, or immediately, of 
a grateful, or ungrateful Perception — 
* to ſome ſenſitive Nature.” To under. 72 
ſtand therefore the ſeveral Kinds of Good, E 

or Evil, we muſt apprehend the ſevera | 
Senſes natural to us. f 2 
— mY | | So, 
= TuerE fron to be ſome Senſe or other E 
| ſuited to every ſort of Objects which oc. er 
curs to us, by which we receive either 2 
Pleaſure, or Pain from a great part of f « 
them, as well as ſome Image, or Appre- | acc 
henſion of them: Nay, ſometimes our only bor 
Idea is a Perception of Pleaſire, or Pain, | ace 
The Pleaſures or Pains perceived, are ſome- | 
times /mple, without any other previous | oh 
Idea, or any Image, or other concomitant | # 
Ideas, fave thoſe of Eætenſion, or of Du. 12 
ration ; one of which accompanies ever 2 
Perception, whether of Sex/e, or inward _ 
Conſtiouſneſs. Other Pleaſures ariſe only. In 
upon ſome previous Idea, or Aſſemblage | oft 
Or Camber on of Ideas. Theſe Pleaſures Sou) 
preſuppoſing previous Ideas, were called | wi 
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like 


* INQUIRY into BEAUTY. 5 
1 It is not eaſy to divide diſtinctly our ſeveral Senſations 


into Claſſes. The Diviſion of our External Senſes into the 
five common Claſles, is ridiculouſly imperfect. Some Sen- 
ſations, received without any previous Idea, can either be re- 
duced to none of them, ſuch as the Senſations of Hanger, 


Thirſt, Wearineſs, Sickneſs; or if we reduce them to the 
Senſe of Feeling, they are Perceptions as different from 


the other Ideas of Touch, ſuch as Cold, Heat, Hardneſs, 
Soſtneſs, as the Ideas of Taſte or Smell. Others have hinted 
at an External Senſe different from all of theſe, The fol- 
lowing general Account may poſſibly be uſeful, (1.) That 


certain Motions raiſed in our Bodies are by a general Law 


other Perception joined with them. Thus every Senſation is 


accompanied with the Idea of Duration, and yet Duration is 


not a ſenſible Idea, ſince it alſo accompanies Ideas of Inter- 
nal Conſciouſneſs or Reflection: So the Idea of Number may 


any other Ideas, as well as external Senſations. (3.) Some 


l Tdeas are found accompanying the moſt different Senfations, 
which yet are not to be perceived ſeparately from ſome ſex- 
2 ſible Quality ; ſuch are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt, 
which accompany the Ideas of Sight, or Colours, and yet 
may be perceived without them, as in the Tdeas of 
Touch, at leaſt if we move our Organs along the Parts of 
the Body touched, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt ſeem 


therefore to be more properly called Ideas accompanying the 
Senſations of Sight and Touch, than the Senſations of either 


& [IN 2 2 


of theſe Senſes. The Perceptions which are purely ſenſible, 
received each by its proper Senſe, are Taſtes, Smells, colours, 
Sound, Cold, Heat, &c. The univerſal Concomitant Ideas 
which may attend any Idea whatſoever, are Duration, and 
Number. The Ideas which accompany the moſt different 
enſations, are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt. Theſe all 


| ariſe without any previous Ideas aſſembled, or compared: 
5 855 32 eee 


— 


conſtituted the Occaſion of Perceptions in the Mind. (2.) 
| Theſe Perceptions never come entirely alone, but have ſome 


| accompany any ſenſible Ideas, and yet may alſo accompany 


i. OY. 
mer Treatiſe *. Thus Regularity and Uni- Sect. 1. 
formity in Figures, are no leſs grateful than WWW 

' Taſtes, or Smells; the Harmony of Notes, 
is more grateful than ſimple Sounds f. In 


- _— 
OBOE — — — 
py . 


The Nature and Conduct 


. 1. like manner, Afetions, Tempers, Seuti- 
WV ments, or Actions, rellected upon in our 


ſelves, or obſerved in others, are the con- 
ſtant Occaſious of agreeable or diſagreeable 
Perceptions, which we call Approbation, 


or Diſite. Thele Moral Perceptions a-. 
riſe in us as neceſſarily as any other Senſa. 
tions; nor can we alter, or ſtop them, while | 


our previous Opinion or Apprehenſion of 


the Affection, Temper, or Intention of the 
Agent continues the fame ; any more than 


we can make the Taſte of Wormwood 
 fiveet, or that of Honey bitter. 


IF we may call every Determination of 
our Minds to receive Ideas independently 
on ow Mill, and to have Perceptions of * 
Pleaſure and Pain, a SENSE, we ſhall. 
find many other Sen/es beſide rhoie com- 
monly explained. Tho it is not eaſy to 
aſſign accurate Diviſions on ſuch Subjects, 
yet we may reduce them to the following 
_ Claſſes, leaving it to others to arrange them 
as they think convenient. A little Reflec- 
tion will ſhew that there are ſuch Natura! 


the Concomitant Ideas are reputed Images of ſomething Ex-| 


tern nh 


From all theſe we may juſtly diſtinguiſh “ the Pleaſures} 
perceived upon the previous Reception and Compariſon ol 
various ſenſible Perceptions, with their concomitant Ideas, | 
& or intellectual Ideas, when we find Uniformity, or Re- 0 


*« ſemblance among them.” Theſe are meant by the Per 
ceptions of the internal Senſe. 5 


Power: 


ring, 
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of the PASSIONS. — 


1 [Peers in the human Mind, in whatever Sect. t. 
Order we place them. In the 1{t Claſs are WV 


the External Senſes, univerſally known. 


In the 2d, the Pleaſant Perceptions ari- 


ſing from vegulan, harmonious, uniform 


Objects; as allo from Grandet and No- 


welty. Theſe we may call, after Mr. 


 Avpvisogn, the Pleaſures of the Tmaginati- 


on; or we may call rhe Power of receiving 


Them, an Internal Senſe. Whoe ver diſlikes 2 
this Name may ſubſtitute another. 3. The 


next Clais of Perceptions we may call a. 
Prblick Senſe, viz. our Determination 
* to be pleaſed with the Happineſs of 0- 


e thers, and to be uncaly at their Miſery.” 
This is found in ſome degree in all Men, 


and was ſometimes called Kaywmwortmn, or 
Ponſa Commmunis by ſome of the Antients. 
The fourth Claſs we may call the Moral 
Fen/s, by which we perceive Virtue, 
er Vice in our ſelves, or others.” This is 
fa diſtinct from the former Claſs of 
erceptions, ſince many are ſtrongly af- 
ſected with the Fortunes of others, who 
dom reflect upon HVirtue, or Vice in 
themſelves, or others, as an Object : as 
we may find in Natural Affection, Com- 
haſſion, Friendſhip, or even general Bene- 
volence to Mankind, which connect our 


8 8 Pleaſure with that of others, 


even when we are not reflecting upon our 


he Per- 


own Temper, nor delighted with the Per- 
teption of our own Virtue. 5. The fiſth 


e 


* = Claſs 
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85 
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Sect. 1. 
| for any good Actions we have done, the 


The Nature and Condutt 
Claſs is a Senſe of Honour, © which makes 
the Approbation, or Gratitude of others, 


_ «© neceſlary occaſion of Pleaſure ; and their 
Diſlibe, Condemnation, or Reſentment 


of Injuries done by us, the occaſion of 
that uncaſy Senſation called Shame, even 


C 


** whenwe fear no further evil from them.“ 


TERRE are perhaps other Perceptious 
diſtinct from all theſe Claſſes, ſuch as ſome 
Ideas of Decency, Dignity, Suitableneſs to 
% human Nature in certain Actions and Cir- 
*« cumſtances; and of an Indecency, Mea. 
neſs, and Unworthineſs, in the contrary 
«© Actions or Circumſtances, even without | 
** any conception of Moral Good, or I. 
vil.“ Thus the Pleaſures of Sight, and 
Hearing, are more eſteemed than thoſe of | 
Taſte or Touch: The Purſuits of the Plea * 
ſures of the Imagination, are more ap 
proved than thoſe of ſimple external Sen- 
ſations. Plato * accounts for this diffe- 


4 


rence from a conſtant Opinion of Innocent 5 


* 


in this ſort of Pleaſures, which would rc 


ed another Claſs of Senſations. 


duce this Perception to the Moral Senſe 
Others may imagine that the difference i 
not owing to any ſuch Reflection upon thei co 

Innocence, but that there is a different {or 


ö 


of Perceptions in theſe caſes, to be reckon 


—— 
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# Hippias Major. See alſo Treat, 2. Seth, 5, Art. 7. 


© 


| 5 


Sh 


| 


1 . 
Mi 


ſire of ſeuſual Pleaſure, 
mean that of the external Senſes); and 
„ Averſion to the oppoſite Pains. 
[Deſires of the Pleaſures of Imagination or 

Internal Senſe *, and Averſion to what is 
. Deſires of the Plea- 
ſures ariſing from Publick Happineſs, and 

Averſion to the Pains ariſing from the Mi- 
4. Deſires of Virtue, and 
- ?Averſion to Vice, according to the Notions 

we have of the Tendency 
the Publick Advantage or Detriment. 
5. Defires of Honour, and Averſi 2 o 
> Shame f. : 


ſery of others. 


of the PASSIONS. 


5 Sect. 5 
1. Damn? aſe in our Mind, from — 
the Frame of our Nature, upon Apps chen- © 


3 ſion of Good OT Evil 1n Objects, Actions, our Deſires. | 


'or Events, to obtain for our ſelves Or - 


there the agreeable Senſation, when the 
Object or Event is good; or to prevent the 


uneaſy Senſation, When it is evil. Our 


original Deſires and Averſions may there- 
fore be divided into five 1 anſwering 
The De- 


to the Claſſes of our Senſes. 
by which we 


diſagreeable to ir. 


Tuk third Claſs of Publick D res 


l ele many very different forts of Af. 
fections, all thoſe which tend toward the 
Happineſ 0 
N wand 1 ach as | choſe © of Sri, Low 


F others, or the removal of 


hs Af. es. — _ * 


— — 


* See Treat, 1 Is 1 See Treat. 2. Seck. 5. 1 


viſian „ 


. e 


of Actions to 


„ * Haſſiou, 


8 


Powwer.” 


The Nature and Condutt 


SGect. 1. paſſion, Natural Afjeftion, Friendſhip, or 
6 the more extenſive calm ere of the uui- 
a ves ſal Good of all ſenſitive Natures, which 
our moral Senſe approves as the Perfection 
of Virtue, even when it limits, and coun- 
teracts the narrower Attachments of Love. 


* 


Memory, Obſervation, and Reaſoning a- 
bout the diſtant Tendencies of Objects and 


Actions, and not confincd to things pre- 
ſent, there muſt ariſe, in conſequence of 
our original Deſires, © ſecondary Deſeres © 
of every thing imagined uſeful to grarify 
any of the primary Deſires, with ſtrength 
<- proportioned to the ſeveral original De- 
* fires, and the imagined Ulefulneſs, or 


«« Neceſlity, of the advantageous Object.“ 


Hence it is that as loon as we come to ap- 
prehend the Ule of Mealtb or Power to 
gratify any of our original Deſires, we muſt 
alſo deſire them. Hence ariles the *U7Te7- 
ſality of theſe Deſires of Wealth and Power, 
ſince they are the Means of gratifying all 
other Deſires. How fooliſh then is the 


zcondary Now fince we are capable of Reflection, 
Dieſires of / 
Wealth & 


Inference, ſome would make, from the 


* univerſal Prevalence of theſe Deſires, that 
„human Nature is wholly ſelfiſh, or that 
each one is only ſtudious of his 97! 
« Advantage ; ſince Wealth or Power are 
* as naturally fit to gratify our PAH, 
*© Deſires, or to ſerve virtuous Purpoſes, 


** as the ſelſiſb ones? 
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V6 Set, ; OY 
„How weak alſo are the Reaſonings A 
of ſome recluſe Moraliſts, who condemn 
in general all Purſuits of Wealth or Power, 
as below a perfectly virtuous Character: 
ſince Wealth and Power are the moſt ef- 


fectual Means, and the moſt powerful 
Inſtruments, even of the greateſt Vir- 
tues, and moſt generous Actions 25 


The Purſuit of them is laudable, when the 
Intention is virtuous; and the neglect of 
them, when honourable Opportunities of- 
fer, is really a Weaknels, This nz the 
3 Poct's Sentiments: 


A CHUS berret, 


Þ Darts « Anim S [47V0 Corpore 22 7 


Hi ſubit & terfert « aut virins noihen inane oft, 
Aut Dat & P, etium rect petit ex periens Vin. 


„Fox TRHER, the Laws or Cuſtoms of 


a Country, the Humour of our Company 
may have made ſtrange 4ſ/ociat7ons of 
Ideas, ſo that ſome Objects, which of 
themſelves are indifferent to any Senſe, 
by reaſon of ſome additional grateful 
Idea, may become very deſirable; or by 
like Addition of an ungrateful Idea may 


 * raiſe the ſtrongeſt Averſion.” Thus 
many a Trifle, when once it is\made a 


Badge of Honour, an Evidence of ſome 


«| generous Diſpoſition, a Monument of ſome 
Le eat All ion, may be impaticntly purſued, 


from 


— 
—— — — 


- —— — — 


7 he Nature a2 Call 


Sect. 1 Kön our Deſire of Honour. When any 
i Dreſs, State, Poſture is 


conſtituted as a Mark of Iufamy, it may 
become in like manner the Object of A- 
verſion, tho in it ſelf moſt inoffenſive to 
our Senſes, If a certain way of Living, 

of regeiving Company, of fhewing Cour- 
re, is once received among thoſe who 


are honoured; they who cannot bear the 


Expence of this may be made uncaſy at 
their Condition, tho much freer from Trou- 
ble than that of higher Stations. Thus 
Dreſs, Retinue, Equipage, Furniture, 


Behaviour, and Diver ſions are made Mat- 


ters of conſiderable Importance by additio- 
nal Ideas. Nor is it in vain that the 
wiſeſt and greateſt Men regard theſe things; 

for however it may concern them to break 


ſuch Aſſociations in their own Minds, yet, 


ſince the bulk of Mankind will retain them, 


they muſt comply with their Sentiments 
and Humours in things innocent, as they 
expect the publick Eſteem, which is gene- 


rally neceſſary t to enable Men to ſerve the 
Pablick. . 


ee FIST an any one be ſurprized at this 


1-Diſpoſition in our Nature to aſſociate any 
Ideas together for the future, which once 
preſented themſelves jointly, conſidering 
what great Evits, and how much 2 


—̃ — 


* See 1 Treat, Seel. I, 4. 7. a0 2 Treats Sect. 5. Art. 2. 1 
tion 


—— . 
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| 7ion of Affections is owing to it, it may Sc. 1. 
help ro account for this Part of our Con 


ſtitution, to conſider ** that all our Lan- 
guage and much of our Memos) depends 
© upon it: So that were there no ſuch 
Alffuciations made, we mult loſe the ule of 
Words, and a great part of our Power of 
vecollectiug paſt Events ; beſide many o- 


ther valuable Powers and Arte which de- 


pend upon them. Let it alſo be conſidered 


that it is much in our power by a vigorous 


1 6 


14 ** of equal Merit: 


Atteution either to prevent theſe Aſſocia- 
tions, or by Abſtrattion to ſeparate Ideas 
when it may be uſeful for us to do ſo. 


Con cERN ING our Purſuit of Hononr, 
tis to be obſerv'd, that ** fince our Minds 
are incapable of retaining a great Diver- 
ſity of Objects, the Nove/ty, or Singu- 


* 


J /arity of any Object is enough to raiſe a 
particular Attention to it among many 


25 


And therefore were 


e- Virtue wnzver/at among Men, yet, tis 
he | probable, the Attention of Oblervers would 
be turned chiefly toward thoſe who diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves by ſome ſingular Ability, 


is or by ſome Circumſtance, which, however 


trifling in its own Nature, yet had ſome 
honourable Ideas commonly joined to it, 
ſuch as Magnificence, Generoſity, or the 
like. We ſhould perhaps, when we con- 
| fidered ſedately the common Virtues of o- 


12 55 8 he Nature and Conduct 


Set. 1. thers, equally love and eſteem them * : _ 

Aud yet probably our Attention would bs JF 
generally fixed ro thoſe who thus were 4/7. C 
ting uiſbed from the Multitude. Hence / 


| our natural Love of Honour, raiſes in us a 

| Deſire of Diſtinttion, either by higher De- 

| . grees. of Virtue; or, if we cannot cafily * 

[1 or probably obtain it this way, we attempt * 
1 i in an eaſſer manner, by any Circumſtance, * 
A which, thro' a Confuſion of — is re 


puted honourable. : | 5 


1 „ Deſire of Diftintlim has great 8 
| Influence on the Pleaſures and Pains of f 
Mankind, and makes them chuſe things for t 
their very Rarity, Difficulty, or Expence; un 
by a confuſed Imagination that they evi- b 
_ dence Generoſtty, Ability, or a finer Taſte d 
than ordinary; nay, often the mereſt Tri- 
fles are by theſe means ardently purſued, 1 
A Form of Dreſs, a foreign Diſh, a Ti- © 
tle, a Place, a Jewel; an uſeleſs Pro- 
blem, aCriticifi on an obſolete Word, the 
Origin of a Poetic Fable, the Situation of | 
arazed Town, may employ many. an Hour | al 
in redious Labour? 2 h 


Sic leve, fic darvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarium | 
Subruit aut refcit. . 


— 


—vͤ— — — x 


— 2 


See 2 Treat. Sect. 3. laſt Parag. 


Art. 


"1111 


[rt. 


our Deſires taken from the Perſons for whoſe i " 1 
Advantage we purſue or ſhun any Object. publick. 


_ *« thoſein which we purſue what we appre- 


00 r do not purſue with this view, we 
may call Publick or BENEVOLENT 


for this Diviſion, it is more extenſive than 
the former Diviſion, ſince each of the for- 
mer Claſſes may come under either Mem- 


deſiring any of the five ſorts of Pleaſures 
ceived as a Subdiviſion of the latter. 


11 Epicurus ; who with his old Followers, 
and ſome of late, who deteſt other parts of - 
his Scheme, maintain, that all our De- 0 
ſires are ſelſiſb: or, that what Tru : 


C6 
$66 
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Date Pain,” * 


of the PASSIONS. 13 
Sect. 1. | 
Art, III. Treks is ; another Diviſion of AY 


»The Deſires in which one intends or 
_ *« purſues what he apprehends advantageous 
to himſelf, we may call SELFISH; and 


hend advantageous to others, and do 
not apprehend advantageous to o /e/ues, 


585 Delires.” If there be a juſt Foundation 


ber of this Diviſion, according as we are 


for our ſelues, or deſiring them for others. = 
The former Diviſion may therefore be con 


TAIS Diviſion has book diſputed ſince 


— — — — — 


one intends or deſigns ultimately, | 
each Action, is the obtaining Pleaſure — — 
to himſelf, or the ge” - his own n pri. 


* 


* See Cicero de wi, lib. 4. | 


lr requires a good deal of Subtilty to 


* of 
: 8 
a . 

8 

42 
8 
8 
: 


BS: The Nature and Conduti | 
Set. 1. 5 his 


defend this Scheme, ſo ſeemingly oppoſite 
to Natural Affection, Friendſhip, Love 
HF a Country, or Community, which man 
find very ſtrong in their Breaſts. The De- 8 
fenſes and Schemes commonly offered, can 8 
ſcarce free the Suſtainers of this Cauſe from 
manifeſt Abſurdity and Afßfectation. But 
fome do * acknowledge a public, Senſe in 
many Inſtances ; eſpecially in natural Af. q 
fection, and Compaſſion ; by which * the © 
_ «© Obſervation of the Happinels of others A 
is made the neceſſary Occaſion of Plea- | 
«© ſure, and their Miſery the Occaſion of 
Pain to the Obſeryer ”. That this H. 4 
pathy with others is the Effect of the 
Conſtitution of our Nature, and not brought 
upon our ſelves by any Choice, with view * 
to any eb Advantage, they muſt own: 
whatever Advantage there may be in Sym- 


— 


pathy with the Fortunate, none can be 
alledged in Sympathy with the Diſtreſſed. 
And every one feels that this publick Senſe mY 
will not leave his Heart, upon a change of 
the Fortunes of his Child or Friend; nor 
does it depend upon a Man's Choice, whe-| 
ther he will be affected with their For- 
runes or not. But ſappoſing this publick 
Senſe, they inſiſt, That by means of it] 
there is a Confunction of Intereſt : the] ,,; 


Ee. 


| W See Mr. Clark of Hull, his Remarks on Treat. be 
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of the PASSIONS, 15 


Happineſs of others becomes the Means Sect. x. 


of private Pleaſure to the Obſerver SY V 
and for this Reaſon, or with a View to 
this private Pleaſure, he deſires the Hap- 


.** pinels of another.” Others deduce 
our Deſire of the Happineſs of others from 
8 | 3 | my 
Sell: love, in a leis ſpecious manner. 


I Ir a publick Senſe be acknowledged in 
ut * | n | 4 » | 8 
Men, by which the Happineſs of one is 


77, made to depend upon that of others, in- 
he dependently of his Choice, this is indeed 
ers aſtrong Evidence of the Goodneſs of the 


Aurhok of our Nature. But whether this 


m. of others, or for generons Offices, may be 
the determined from the following Conſidera- 
ght tions; which being matters of zuterual Con 


fc iouſue ſe, every one can beſt ſatisfy him- 
ſelf by Attention, concerning their Truth 
_ andCertainty. „ 


rs L Ex it be premiſed, that De/rre 75 84 
ſed: „ | ed pee of 1 

nfo perally uneaſy, or attended with an uneaſy 
It Wenſation, which is ſomething diſtinct from 
| That unealy Senſation ariſing from ſome 


vent or Object, the Prevention or Re- 


moval of which Senſation we are intending 
when the Object is apprehended as Evil; 


of it as rhis aneaſy Senſation of Deſire is ob- 


2 . 
a 
2 
-» 

* 


viouſly different from the pleaſant Senſa- 
#:0n, expected from the Object or Event 


which 


16 The Nature and Conduft 
Sec. 1. which we apprehend as Good. Then its 
WV my ey — .« 


1. Taar no Deſire of any Events 
excited by any view of removing the 
ien, Senſdtion attending this Deſiie « 
* #/etf”. Senſations which are previon « 
to a Deſs ne, or not connected with it, e 
may excite Deſire of any Event, appre- «© 
hended neceſſary to procure or continue the 7 
Senſation if it be pleaſant, or to remove it f. 
if it be uneaſy : But the wncaſy Senſation, 
accompanying and connected with the De. | 
Fifi irre itſelf, cannot be a Motive to tha 
| Dejre which it preſuppoſes. The Sen. 

"I #204 accompanying Deſire is generally fn. Joe 
eaſy, and conſequently our Deſire is neve + 
raiſed with a view to obtain or continu: | 
it; nor is the Deſire raiſed with a view te «+ 
emo vo this uncaly Senſation, for the Dc 1 

| ſire is raiſed previouſly to it. This holc 166 
ee all Deſire publick or privare. ” * 


2 
„ 
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Tarn is allo a pleaſant Senſation 4 Fe 

Joy, attending the Gratification of an) | 

Deſire, beſide the Senſation received fron ky 
the Object it/eIf,which we directly intended F 


. 
- 2 Dre ——— 
= . 


But Dale does never ariſe from a Vic\ þ 

r of obtaining that Sen ſation of Foy, con 
I * nected with the Succeſs or Gratifica xai 
10 tion of Deſire; otherwiſe the ſtrong , 
1100 Deſires might ariſe toward any Trifleſ fre 
Ti or an Event in all reſpects indifferent is: 

197 45 Since 
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of the PASSIONS. 


Since, if Deſire aroſe from this View, Sect. 1. 
the ſtronger the Deſire were, the higher VV 


would be the Pleaſure of Gratification ; 


and therefore we might defire the tur- 
ing of a Straw as violently as we do 
This Expectation 
of the Pleaſure of gratified Deſire, would 
equally excite us to deſire the Mz/ery of 
others as their Happineſs: (nce the Pleas 


I/ealth or Power.” 


* 


N ſure of Gratification mig. be obtained 


2 Ir is certain that, 
the Happineſs of others which we ac- 
 contit: virtuous, is not dr-&ly excited 

by proipects of any ſecular Advantage 


the e- 


tion,” To 


| from both e alike. 


Wealth, Power, Flerfure of 
ternal Senſes, Reward from the J -ity; 


or future Plecfures of Self- Adprobas 
prove this let us conſider; 
That no Deſire of any Event can ariſe 
immediately or directly from an Opinion 
in the Agent, that his having ſich 4 
De ſire will be the Means of private 
Good.“ This Opinion would make us 
ih or deſt ire to have that advantageous 
efire or Affection; and would incline us 
fo uſe any means in our power to raiſe that 
Affection: but no Affection or Deſire is 


raiſed in us, directly by our volition or de- 


Vin 9 it. 


; 
1 


8 
q 
3 


105 © that Deſire of . 


That alone which raiſes in us 
from Self Love the Deſire of any Event; 
IS an Opanzon that that & vent is the Meats 
S af 


- 
—— 
_— ” — 
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is The Nature and Conduct 
' Sect. 1 of private Good. As ſoon as we form 
this Opinion, a Deſire of the Event im- 


mediately ariſes: But if Having the Deſire 


or Affection be imagined the Means of 
private Good, and not the Exiſtence of the 


Event deſired, then from Self-Love we 


ſhould only deſire or with to have the 5 
Deſire. of that Event, and ſhould not de. 5 
| fire the Event itſelf, ſince the Event is 
not conceived as the Means of Good. 


Fox inſtance , ſuppoſe Gop revealed 1 
to us that he would confer Happineſs on us, 
if our Country were happy; then from Self. 
Love we ſhould have immediately 7he ub. 4 
ordinate Deſire of our Country's Happi- pri 
neſs, as the Means of our own. But were 
we aſſured that, whether our Country were 44 
happy or not, it ſhould not affect our fu- _ 6 
ture Happineſs ; but that we ſhould be re. 
warded, provided we deſired the Happi * 
neſs of our Country; our Self Love could 
never make us now deſire the Happineſs of | 
our Conntry, ſince it is not now conceived þ 
as the Means of our Happineſs, but is per- 
fectly indifferent to it. The Means of ou 
Fappineſs is 7he having a Deſire of out | 
Country's Happineſs ; we ſhould therefore 
from Self Love only wh to have this De. 


fire. 


*T1s true indeed in fact, that, becauſe 
Benevolence is natural to us, a little At], 


tentiol] * 


"0 the PASSIONS. . 
N tention to other Natures will raiſe. in us Set. I; 
„ good - will towards them, whenever by any (4 2 


"C Opinions we are perſuaded that there is no 


of real Oppoſition of Intereſt. But had we 
% no Affection diſtinct from Self Love, no- 
vc thing could raiſe our Deſire the Happi- 
he meſs of others, but conceiving their Hap- 
le. pineſs as the Means of ours. An Opinion 
!S that our having 47d Aﬀettions would be 
the Means of our private Happineſs, would 
„ :Jonly- make us defire to have thoſe Aﬀec- 
led tions. Now that Affections do not ariſe 
us, upon our Ww2/h7mg to have them, or our 
elf. yolition of raiſing them ; as conceiving the 
1b. Aﬀettions themſelves to be the Means of 
PP!" private Good; is plain from this, that if 
ere they did thus ani then a Bribe might 
ere raiſe any Deſire toward any Event, or any 
 fu- } fection toward the moſt improper Ob- 
re. ect. We might be hired to /ove or hate 
ppt any ſort of Perſons, to be angry, Jealous, 
ould br compaſſionate, as we can be engaged into 
{s external Actions; which we all ſee to be 


per. Benevolence may ariſe from proſpect of 1 

f ou ſecular * Honour, Self- Appro- wi 

ou bation, a future Rewards, muſt own, a; k 

efore that theſe are cither Motives only to exter- i 1 

"1 nal Actions, or Conſiderations, ſhewing, i 
that having the Deſrre of the Happineſs | i | 
df others, would be the Mears of private 4! 

caulc Good; while the Event ſuppoſed to be de- 

e At lired, viz, the Happineſs of others, is not 

tion] S1 abe 


abſurd. Now thoſe who alledg, that our 


40 27 he Nature and Condutt 
Sed. 1 Kippoſed the Means of any private Good. 


Scheme of Epicurus, acknowledge that 
as Deſires are not railed by Volition. 


Means of our own; as ſuppoſe one had 


A But the beſt Defenders of this part of the 


WM Third 3: Funn are in Men Deſires of the 
_ 2 11, HRT — 8 Happineſs F others, when they do not 
23k EE _- 4 conceive this Happineſs as the Means © 


% of obtaining any ſort of Happineſs to 
« themſelves. Self- Approbation, or Re. 
dards from the Deity, might be the Ends, 
for obtaining which we might poſſibly de. 
ſire or will from Self. Love, to raiſe in out 


2 
if 
If 

= 
i 
17 
* 


Happineſs of others, conceived as the 


others were happy or miſerable: In ſuch 
caſes one might have this Jubobdinate 0. 


4 en 


t 


1 ſelves kind Afections; but we could not 4 
111 from Self-Love defire the Happineſs of c 
J others, but as conceiving it the Means of tl 

Bil | ____ our own. Now tis certain that ſomerimes fi 

1 | we may have this ſubordinate Deſre of the al 


laid a Wager upon the Happineſs of | 
a Perſon of ſuch Veracity, that he 


1 would own ſincerely whether he were « 
Hit happy or not; when Men arc Partners 6 
"i in Stock, and ſhare in Profit or Loſs ; '« 
l when one hopes to ſuccced to, or ſome |« 
14. way to ſhare in the Proſperity of another; „ 
10 or if the DEIT v had given ſuch Threat. ur 
Fill nings, as they tell us "Telamon gave his fi 
3 |} | Sons when they went to War, that he n 
El would reward or puniſh one according a | or 


"of the PASSIONS. * 


or: re of another's Happineſs from Self. Love. Sect. 1. 
od But as we are ſure the DIT v has not given 
the Ach Comminations, ſo we often are con- 
hat ſcious of the Deſire of the Happineſs of 

others, without any ſuch Conception of 
it as the Means of our own; and are 
the ſenſible that this /abordinate Defor Ye is not 
not that virtuous Affection which we approve. 
ans The virtuous Benevolence muſt be an 1. 
to tmate Deſire, which would ſubſiſt without 
Re. view to private Good. Such 7/timate pub- 
20, tick Deſires we often feel. without any 
de. ſubordinate Deſire of the fame Event, as 
out the Means of private Good. The /#bor- 
not dinate may ſometimes, nay often does con- 
5 of cur with the Altimate; and then indeed 
1s of the whole Moment of theſe conſpiring De- 
mes fires may be greater than that of either 
f the alone: But the ſubordinate alone is not that 
the Affection which we approve as virtuous. | 


3 off} Art. IV. Tis will clear our way $10 Bowes. -- 
he anſwer the chief Difficulty : © May 50 rr Ee 
were „our Benevolence be at leaſt a Dejire of of che Pla. 
ners, © the Happineſs of others, as the Means ſures 4 rhe 
,ols ; '* of obtaining the Pleaſures of the publick 8 
ſome * Senſe, from the Contemplation of their 
ther; * Happineſs?” If it were fo, it is very 
eat unaccountable that we ſhould approve this 
ſubordinate Deſire as virtuous, and yet 
at he not approve the like Deſire upon a Mager. 
ng as or other Conſiderations of Intereſt. Both 

lucl} ' Deſires cls from Se/f- Love in the ſame 


> Cc 3 man- 


43 — 
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7 he Nature ad Conduct 


Sect. 1. manner: In the latter caſe the Deſires might 
/V'V be extended to multitudes, if any one 
would wager fo capriciouſly ; and, by ir 


creaſing the Sum wagered, the Motive of 
Intereſt might, with many Tempers, be 


made ſtronger than that from the Pleaſurcs 
: of che e Senſe. 


Don ＋ we find that 5 often deſite the 


Happineſs of others withour any ſuch ſel- 


fiſh Intention? How few have thought upon 


this part of our Conſtitution which we call 
a Public Senſe 2 Were it our only View, in 
| Compaſſion to free our ſelves from the Pain 
of the publick Senſe ; ſhould the Deity 
propoſe it to our Choice, either to oblite- 


rate all Ideas of the Perlon in Diſtreſs, but 


of their Happineſs, in our laſt Moment, 


would not this Defire be the fainteſt ima-| 


'T 19 | 3 


ginable 7 


to continue him in Miſery. or on the other 
hand to relieve him from it; ſhould we not 
upon this Scheme be perfectly indifferent, 
and chuſe the former as ſoon as the latter? 
Should the DEI x aſſure us that we ſnould 

be immediately annihilated, fo that we 
| ſhould be incapable of either Pleaſure or 
Pain, but that it ſhould depend upon our 
Choice at our very Exit, whether our Chil- 
dren, our Friends, or our Country ſhould | 
be happy or miſerable; ſhould we not upon 
this Scheme be intirely indifferent? Or, il| 
we ſhould even deſire the pleaſant Thought | | 
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the inſtant before his Diſſolution as in any 
part of his Life. Bur would any Man have 
as ſtrong Deſires of the Means of obtain- | 
ing theſe Pleaſures, only with a View to 
' himſelf, when he was to periſh the next 
Moment? Is it ſuppoſable that any Deſire 


of the Means of private Pleaſirre can be 


2 Minute, 


as ſtrong when we only expect to enjoy it 
as when we expect the Conti- 
ain nuance of it for many Years? And yet, 
tis certain, any good Man would as ſtrong- 


243 

Sect. 1 
Tos $ true, our Publick Senſe might be VV 
as acute at our Exit as ever; as a Man's 
| Taſte of Meat or Drink might be as lively 


ly deſire at his Exit the Happineſs of others, 


as in any part of his Life. We do not there- 


fore defire it as the Means of Arovate 
1 Pleaſure. = 


SHouLD any alledge, that this Deſi ire of 


the Happineſs of others, after our Exit, is 
from ſome confuſed Aſſociation of Ideas; 
; as a Miſer, who loves no body, might de- 
ſite an Increaſe of Wealth at his Death ; or 
A as any one may have an Averſion to have 
| his Body diſſected, or made a Prey to Dogs 
n after Death : 
the deepeſt Reflection will break this Ab- 
*| ciation (if there be any) which is ſuppoſed 
to raiſe the Deſire. The cloſeſt Reflection 


let any honeſt Heart try if 


would be found rather to ſtrengthen it. 
C 4 2 How 


Ad - 27 he Nature and Cad 


' Sect. 1. How would any Spectator like the Tem. I 
6 Sos per of one thus rendered indifferent to all 
* others at his own Exit, ſo that he would 
1 not even open his Mouth to procure Hap- 
| pineſs to Poſterity ? Would we eſteem it 
refined Wiſdom, or a Perfection of Mind, 
15 and not rather the vileſt Perverſeneſs? Tis 
M plbKhsin then we feel this u/timare Deſire of 
WON: the Happinels of others to be a moſt nary 

n ral Inſlinct, which we alſo expect in o- 
thers, and not the Effect of any confuſed | 
Ideas. 


| 6 pres 2 — . aps mg ey et 


8 


I}! „„ Occaſion of the amine Difficulry R 
ll in conceiving iſintereſted Deſires, has pro- h 
1 bably been from the attempting to define © 
1.198 8 this ſimple Idea, Deſire. It is called an unea/) [66 
HSoenſation in the abſence of Good. Where. * 
191.08 as Depre is as diſtinct from any Senſation, ** 
414) as the Willi is from the Underſtanding or 
47518 Senſes. This every one muſt acknowledge, 
I who ſpeaks of de/; ring to remove Vneaſe 4 
n neſs or Pain. 8 


14 ö 
i | li w E may perhaps find, that our 8 are 
IN fo far from tending always toward private ki 
110 | Good, that they are oftner employ'd about at 
N the State of others. Nay farther, we may al 
| have a Propenſity toward an Event, which 
Wali! we neither apprehend as the Means of pri. 
[| | vate Good, or publick. Thus an Epicurean | 
1 Who denies a future State ; ; Or, one to 
1 whom 
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of the PASSIONS, 


| whom God revealed that he ſhould be Sed. 15 
nihilated, might at his very Exit deſire a 
future Fame, from which he expected no 
pleaſure to himſelf, nor intended any to o- 
thers. Such Deſires indeed no /elfrſh Be- 
ing, Who had the modelling of his own 
Nature, would chuſe to implant in itſelf. 
But ſince we have not this power, we muſt 
be content to be thus befooled into 4 
bh publick Intereſt againſt our Will; an 
an ingenious Author — . 


Tus proſpeck of any 18 may be: a 

Motive to us, to defire whatever we appre- 
hend. as the Means of obtaining it. 
cularly, if Rewards of any kind are pro- 
poſed to thoſe who have virtuous Affec- 


1 


tions, this would raiſe in us the Deſire 


f having theſe Aſectious, and would 
incline us to uſe all means to raiſe them 
in our ſelves; articularly to turn our 

all thoſe Qualities in the 


Attention to all 
De1ry, or our elows which are na- 


A turally apt to raiſe the virtuous Affecti- 
„ons.“ Thus it is, that Intereſt of any 
kind may influence us indirectly to Virtue, 

and Rewards particularly may over. ballance - 
y jul Motives to Vice. 


Tuls may let us ſee, that the Sancti 


. ons of Rewards and Puniſhments, as 
b © Propoſed in the Goſpet, are not rendered 
uleleſs 


* 


Parti- 
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26 The Nature and Condutt 
Sect. 1. uſeleſs or unneceſſary, by ſuppoſing the 
Wyo © virtuous Affection to be diſintereſted, 

ſſince ſuch Motives of Intereſt, propoſed 

and attended to, mult incline every Perſon 
to deere to have virtuous Aﬀections, and 
to turn his Attention to every thing which 0 
is naturally apt to raiſe them; and muſt 
overballance every other Mot zve of Inie. 
reſt, oppoſite to theſe Affections, which 
_ incline Men to ſuppreſs or counteract 
them. 5 9 e 
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8E T. Il. 


Of the Affections and Paſſions: The 


natural Laws of pure Affection: 
The confuſed Senſations of the 
Paſſions, with their final Cauſes. 


Il A FTER the general account of 


upon theſe Perceptions, whether grateful, 


: | Senſations, we may conſider other 
' Modifications of our Minds, conſequent 


or uneaſy. The firſt which occur to any flint are 
one are Deſire of the grateful Perceptions, Deſire and 


and Aber ſion to the uncaſy, either for our reren. 


ſelves or others. If we would confine the 
word Affection to theſe two, which are 


entirely diſtinct from all Senſation, and di- 


rectly incline the Mind to Action or Voli- 
Lion of Motion, we ſhould have no Debate 
about the Number or Diviſion of Mfections. 
But ſince, by univerſal Cuſtom, this Name 


is applied to other Modifications of the 
Mind, ſuch as Foy, Sorrow, Deſpair, we 
may conſider what univerſal Diſtiuction 
can be aſſigned between theſe Modifications, 
and the ſeveral Senſations above- mentioned; 


and we ſhall ſcarce find any other than this, 


that we call the direct immediate Per- 
'* ceprion of Pleaſure or Pain from the pre- 
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Sec. 1. 


SN 
Other A 


Fest. 25, 


herein 


| different 


from Sen- 
lation. 


: 6 the Object Or Event will raile the direci 
„ Hei ſations in us.” In beholding a regu- 


The Nature and Conduct 


« ſent Object or Event, the Sen ſation: : 
But we denote by the Afedon or Paſſion 


” ſome other Perceptions of Pleaſure or 
Pain, not directly raiſed by the Preſence 
or Operation of the Event or Object, 


po 


but by our. Refief770n upon, or Appre- 


Hen ſion of their preſent or certainly fu- 


*© ture Exiſtence; ſo that we are ſure that 


lar Building we have the Sen ſation of Beau. 


ty; but upon our apprehending our ſelves 
_ poſſeſſed of it, or that we can procure this 
pleaſant Senſation when we pleaſe, we feel 


the Afettion of Joy When a Man has a 


Fit of the Gout, he has the painful Senſa- 
#191 ; when he is not at preſent pained, yet 


| apprehends a ſudden return of it, he has 


Aeon 
a. 7. inc 


the Affection of Sorrow, which might in 


ſome lenſe allo be called a Senſation. 


Warn the word Paſſion is maglied to 
uf denote any thing different from the Aﬀec- 
tions, it includes, beſide the Deſire or 
Averſim, beſide the calm Joy upon appre-| 
| hended Poſſeſſion of Good, or Sorrow from 
the Loſs of it, or from impending Evil, 
4} e I either of Pleaſur 


. Whoever would ſee ſubtile Diviſ ons of thoſe eule 7 
tions, let him read Malebranche's Recherche de la Verite, 
B. v. c. 3. Together with theſe Senſations there are alſo ſome} 
ſtrong Propenſiti ties diſtin from any rational Deſire : About 


which ſee Sect. 3. Art. 2. of this Treatife, 


46 07 i 


Senſa— 


PVerite, 
the Means of Good, and the particular 


\lkjh Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition, Cove- 


O ſome} 


About 


16 


16 


1 ae Hunger, Luſt, Revenge, Anger, 


«6 Oi | . 
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ov 


elſe, and prolongs or ſtrengthens 


O 2 


* 


« the Affection ſometimes to ſuch a de- 
*« gree, as to prevent all de/zberate Neaſo 
& . about our Conduct.” - -- 


29 | 

* or Pain, occaſioned or attended by ſome Set 2 
violent bodily Motions, which keeps VV 
„the Mind much employed upon the 
preſent Affair, to the excluſion of every 
440 thing 


II. „ Live lieele reatbn ro imagine, Se 


that all other Agents have ſuch Cu 249%. 
's Senſations accompanying their Deſires port 
vue oſten have. Let us abſtract from them, fefions or | 
and conſider in what manner we ſhould” 5 2 
act upon the leveral Occaſions which now 
excite our Paſſions, if we had none of 


theſe Senſations whence 0 our Deſires become 


Pali onal e. 


Tn E RE is a 4 Diſtinction to be 0b 6 
on this Subject, between the calm Deſire 
of Good, and Averſion to Evil, either 
* ſelfiſh or publick, as it appears to our 
* Reaſon or Refleftion ; and the particu- 
lar Paſſions towards Objects immedi- 
* ately preſented to ſome Senſe,” Thus 
| nothing can be more diſtinct than the gene- 
ral calm Deſire of private Good of any 
kind, which alone would incline us to pur- 
ſue whatever Objects were apprehended as 


5 
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Seck. 2. as they ariſe upon particular FAR 
Vn like manner, our publick Deſires may be 
diſtinguiſhed into the general calm Deſire 
of the Happineſs of others, or Ave ſion to 


The Nature and Conduft 


their Miſery upon Reflection; and the 


particular Afﬀettions or Paſſions of Love 
_ Congratulation, Compaſſion , natural Af 
 fettion. Theſe particular Afr (710718 arc 
found in many Tempers, where, thro 
want of Reflection, the general calm De. 
ſires are not found: Nay, the former may 
be oppoſite to the latter, where they are 
found in the ſame Temper. We obtain 
Command over the particular Paſſions, 


principally by ſtrengthning the general De- 


fires thro frequent Reflection, and making 
them habritnal, io as to obtain Strength ſu. 


N to the Particulai” 2 400 ons. 


-AGath the calm public Deſi fires may 
be conſidered as they either regard the 
Good of particular Perſons or Societies 
*« preſented to our Senſes ; or that of ſome 
more abſtracted or general Community. 
* ſuch as a Species or Syſtem. This latte: | | 
fort we may call unzver/al calm Beneuo- 
lence. Now tis plain, that not only rt. 
ticular kind Paſſions, but even calm parti. 
cular Benevolence do not always ariſe from, | 
or neceſſarily preſuppoſe, the univers ſa 
Benevolence; both the former may be found 
in Perſons of little Reflection, where the}: 
latter i is wanting : And the former two ma) 


be! 
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be 


160 
15 


be oppoſite to the other, where they meet Sect. 2. 
together in one Temper. So the auniver- WWW. 


of the P ASSI ONS. 


ſal Benevolence might be where there was 
neither of the former; as in any ſuperior 


Nature or Angel, who had no particular 


Intercourſe with any part of Mankind. 


Our moral $ en ſe, tho it approves all par- 


ticular kind Affection or Paſſion, as well 


a8 


calm particular Benevolence abſtractly 


31 


conſidered; yet it allo approves the e- 


ſtraint or Limitation of all particular Af. 


fections or Paſſions, by the calm uuiverſal 
Henuevoleuce. To make this Deſire pre- 


voalent above all particular Afettions, is the 


only ſure way to obtain conſtant Se Ap- 
| \probation, Tn. Cee 
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Tas calm ſelfifſþb Deſires would deter. 


mine any Agent to purſue every Object or 
Event, known either by Reaſon or prior 
Experience to be good to itſelf. We need 
not imagine any innate Idea of Good in 
general, of infinite Good, or of the greateſt 
Aggregate : Much leſs need we ſuppoſe any 
 atTual Inclination toward any of theſe, as 
the Caſe or Spring of all particular De- 
fires. Tis enough to allow, that we 


are capable by enlarging, or by Abſtra- 


tion, of coming to theſe Ideas: That 
we muſt, by the Conſtitution of our 
Nature, deſire any apprehended Good 


which occurs a- part from any Evil: 


That 


The Nature and ond 


a That of two Objects inconſiſtent with. 
each other, we ſhall deſire that which 
«+ ſeems to contain the greateſt Moment (| 
© Good.” So that it cannot be pronounced 
concerning any finite Good, that it ſhall _ 
neceſſarily engage our Purſuit ; ſince the J 

Agent may 33 have the Idea of a 
Greater, or {ce this to be inconſiſtent with 
Tome more valuable Object, or that it may 
bring upon him ſome Prepollent Evil. The 
certain Knowledge of any of theſe Things, 
or probable Preſumption of them, 1 
ſtop the Purſuit of any finite Good. 
this be any ſort of Liberty, it muſt be 1. 
lowed to be in Men, even by thoſe 00 
maintain ** the Dejire or Will to be ne. 
ceſſarily determined by the prepollent| 
& Motive; ſince this very Preſumption N 
may be a prepollent Motive, eſpeciallß 
to thoſe, who by frequent Attention make} 5 
the Idea of the greateſt Good always pre- b 
ſent to themſelves on all important Occa c. 
5 ſions. 1 5 5 5 11 


TRE 1 fone: may eaſily be applied to out t 
Avyerſion to finite Evils. $ 


TukRE ſeems to be this Degree olf! 
Liberty about the Underſtanding, that tho} 1 
the Higheſt Certaiuty or Demonſtration doc 7 
neceſſarily engage our Aſſent, yet we can 
ſuſpend any abſolute Concluſion from pro 


bable Arguments, until we examine whe 
 theth 
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ther this apparent Probability be not op- Sect. 2. 


poſite to Demonſtration, or ſuperior Pro- 


ability on the other ſide. 


| THIS may let us ſee, that tho it were 
acknowledged that Men are mecefary 


33 


determined to purſue their own Happi- 
neſs, and to be influenced by whatever 


Motive appears to be prepollent; yet 


they might be proper Subjects of 4 Law; 


ſince the very Sauctionc of the Law, if 


7 


Errors may be criminal, where there 


they attend to them may ſuggeſt a Motive 
repollent to all others In like manner, 


* dence for the Truth ;” ſince no Demon- 


ſtration can lead to Error, and we can 


e of little conſequence, ſince no Penalty 


 bability to engage our Aſent, however 


| they may as Motives determine our E — 


Ix the calm publick Deſires, in like man- 


1 8995 
12 P 


— 
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* See Treat. 4. Seft. 6, Art. 6. laſt Paragraph. 


univerſal 


ſuſpend our Aſſent to probable Arguments, 
till we have examined both Sides. Vet 
Puman Penalties concerning Opinions muſt. 


can ſupply the place of Argument, or Pre- 


der, where there are no oppoſite Deſires, 
the greater Good of another is always 
preferred to the leſs: And in the calm 
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| The Nature and G onduct 


| Sect, i Benevolence, the Choice is de- 


termined by the Moment of the Good, | 
and the Number of thoſe who ſhall * 1 


it. 2 


| Defnition. | f 
tain Words uſed on this Subject, may ſnorten 
our Expreſſions; and the Axiom ſubjoined 
may ſhew the manner of acting from caln 1 
Deſire, with Anaogy. to the Laws of 4 
Motion. [4 


Natural 


Good and 


Evil. | 


are apt, either mediately or immediately iq 
give Pleaſure; the former are called Aduar 
 Zageons. 


Wbſolute. 


Wa x N the publick Deſires 3 are oppoſite 


to the private, or ſeem to be ſo, thar kind | : 
prevails which is ſironger or more incenke, 1. 


III. TB E following Defmitions of ce. 


= 7 Narun 41 Good i is Pleaſure : Nats 7 
ral Evil i A RO 


a — te 


2, N ATURAL good Objekte are cho which | 


Natural Evil Oljecis are uct | 
8 in like manner, give Pain. 


1 oLuUTE Good is that which 4 
9 with all its Concomitants and 
Conſequences, contains more Good tha N 
what compenſates all its Evils. _ 


4. AB5OLUTE Evil, on the contraryl4 
contains Evil which outweighs all its Good ci 


5 10 


ö n 
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Sect. 2. 
5. RELATIVE Good or Evil, is any VV 
; JW Goodor Evil, which does not thus %%. 
' compenſate its contrary Concomitants or 
_ . Conſequences. This Diſtinction would have 
been more exactly expreſſed by the Bonum 
4 ſmpliciter , and ee quid of the 
| Schoolmen. 


Cor. RELATIVE s Good may be Abſolute | 


Evil; thus often ſenſual Pleaſures are in 
the whole pernicious: And Abſolute God 
4 may be Relative Evil; thus an unplea- 

F [ant Fotion may recover Health. 


Goop and Evil, according to the 


. | Per ſons whom they affect, may be divided 


into Univerſal, Particular and Private. 


trary 
Good 


5. Rf 


6. Unive RSAL Good is what tends to beet 


the e of the whole Hyem of ſen- 
ſctive 
1 „ 


einge; and W Evil is the 


F 7. ParrtICuLAR ' Good is ; what tends particular 
to the Happineſs of a Part of this Syſtem: 
| Particular Evil i is the contrary. 


8. PRIVATE Good or Evil is that of Private 


the Perſon acting. Each of theſe three 


Members may be either Abſolute or Rela- 


** 
D 2 Cor. 1. 
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r Cor. x. PaxrIovian or private Good 
may poſſibly be #niverſal Evil: And uni. 
verſal Good may be particular or private 
Evil. The Puniſhment of a Criminal is an 
Inſtance of the latter. Of the former, per-. 
| haps, there are no real Inſtances in the 
whole Adminiſtration of Nature: but there 


The Nature and Condutt | 


are ſome apparent Inſtances ; ſuch as the 


T Succeſs of an unjuſt Mu ar; or the Tres 


* al unrelenting Criminal. 


Cor, 2. Wars particular or private 
Goods are entirely innocent toward others, | 


5 they are ee Good. 


ehen. 


Mixed. 


9. Compouny good Objetts or Events, | 
are ſuch as contain the Powers of ſeveral 
Goods at once. Thus, Meat may be both 
pleaſant and healthful ; an Action may give. | 
ts Author at once the Pleaſures of the 2. | 
7 The ſame is 
eaſily applicable to compound Evil. 


ral Senſe and of Honour. 


10. A MIXED Object is what contains it 

at once the Powers of Good and Evil; 

Thus a virtuous Action may give the A 
gent the Pleaſures of the Moral Senſe, and 

Pains of the external Senſes, Execution of | 
Juſtice may give the Pleaſures of the p 

lick Senſe, and the Pains of Compaſſi onto 


ward the Sufferer, 


green 


ms 
11. 
ale 


an 


Der- 


the 


vate 
ers, 


is that whole Series, or Scheme of Events, 
which contains a greater Aggregate of Hap- 
pineſs in the whole, or more abſolute uni- 
0 verſal Good, than any other 
the 


lere 


e 

when it flows from benevolent Affection, 
or Intention of abſolute Good to others. 
Men of much Reflection may actually in- 
tend uni ven ſal abſolute Good; but with 
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r 


11. Tus greateſt or moſt perfeci Good Nv. 


poſſible 


scheme, aſter ſubtracting all the Evils con- 
nected with each of them. ITE: 


Greateſt 
G ood, | 


12. Ax Action is good, in a moral Senſe, Moral 
0 000. 


the common rate of Men their Virtue con- 


PRES, 
veral 


ne 15 


from Intention of ab/olnte Evil, univerſal, 
or particular, (which is ſeldom the caſe 
with Men, except in ſudden Paſſions; ) or 


Evil! 


- Pulle ; N 
ont, 


A 
\ 
3 
4 


from purſuit of private or particular rela- 
Live Good, which they might have known 
did tend to ani ver ſal abſolute Evil. For 
even the nt of a | juſt Degree of Bene- 


2, and volence renders an Action evil. 


2 


- dd 
—_ — — I ” — : 


= See 2 Treatiſe, Set. 2. ry 4. p. 143. 
i Treatiſe 4. Sect. 6. Art. 4. | | 


D ; 


4 


fiſts in intending and purſuing particular 
abſolute Good, not inconſiſtent with uni- 
yverſal Good, : e ; 
both „„ „ „ 
give 13. AN Action is morally evil, either Moral 


Evil. 


Compound. 


general 
| Laws, 


ne, IV. Ax 


The Nature and Conduct 


14. ComrpounD moral Goodneſs is 
that to which different oral Species con- 
cur: Thus the ſame Action may evidence 

Love to our Fellows, and Gratitude to Goo. 
We may in like manner underſtand compoumd 
moral Evil. We cannot ſuppoſe m2zxed. 
moral Actions t. 7: 


15. AGENTS are denominated morally 


good or evil, from their Affections and 
Actions, or Attempts of Action. 


Defre. 


1. SELFISH Deſires purſue ultimately 
only the private Good of the Agent, 


21. BENEVOLENT or public Deſires 
purſue the Good of others, according to 
the ſeveral Sy eme to which we extend our 

Attention, but with different Degrees ol 


Strength. 


3. Tus Strength either of the private 
or public Deſire of any Event, is propor 
tioned to the imagined Quantity of Goοα 
which will ariſe from it to the Agent, or the 
Perſon beloved. 85 


6c 


© a — . 


10 Ms, or natural Laws of calm 


+ See 2 Treatiſe, Seck, 7. Art. 9. laſt Parag. 
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„ Objects are purſued or ſhun WW 
a * with Deſire or Averſion, proportioned 


pprebended Exceſs of Good or 


F 5. E au AL Alixtures of Good and : 
Evil ſtop all Deſire or Averſion. RS 


6. A compPounD good or evil Object, 
is proſecuted or ſhunned with a Degree of 
Deſire or Averſion, proportioned to the 

| Sam of Good, or of Ill 

J. Ix computing the Quantitier of Good 

or Evil, which we purſue or ſhun, either for 

our ſelves or others, when the Duration 


⁊re equal, the Moment is as the Intenſeneſ - 


and when the Intenſeneſe of Pleaſure is the 
flame, or equal, the Moment is as the Du- 
C —ĩ e 


ccc FOND oe * 


8. Hence the Moment of Good in any 
Object, is in a compound Proportion of the 
| | Duration and Intenſeneſ, 5 


9. Tux Trouble, Pain, or Danger, in- 
curred by the Agent, in acquiring or retain- 
ing any Good, is to be ſubtracted from the 
Sum of the Good. So the Pleaſures which 
attend or flow from the means of prepol- 
75 pry Evil, are to be ſubtracted, to find the 
ab ſolute Quantity. . 8 

3 S "D 4 10. THE 


40 
Sect. 3. 


quiring or retaining any Good muſt be mul. 


The Nature and C 


Is: Tx HE Ratio of the Hazard of ac. 


tiplied into the Moment of the Good; ſo 


the 


the leſs. 


alſo the Hagard of avoiding any Evil is to 
be multiplied into the Moment of it, to 
find' its comparative value, 


"> Cor. HEN c; it is, that the ſmalleſt cer. 
tain Good may raiſe ge. Deſire than 

ncertainty of | 
the latter ſurpaſs that of the former, ina, 
greater Ratio than that of the greater to 
Thus Men content themſelves 
in all Affairs with /maller, but more pre. 
bably farceſsful Purſuits, quitting thoſe of 


greateſt Good, if the 


greater Moment but teſs Probability. 


11. To : an immortal Nature it is indif.“ 
ferent in what part of its Duration it enjoys 
à Good limited in Duration, if its Senſe be 
equally acute in all parts of its Exiſtence 
and the Enjoyment of this Good excludes| | 
not the Enjoyment of other Goods, at one 


time more than another. The ſame may 


be applied to the Sullering of Evil, limited | 


1n Duration. 


12. Bur if the Duration of the Good be 
infinite, the Earlineſs of Commencement p 


increaſes the Moment, as finite added to 
tnfinite, ſurpaſſes infinite alone. 
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Iz. To Beings of limited certain Du- WY. 
ration, Axiom 12. may be applied, when : 


the Duration of the Good would not ſur- 


paſs the Exiſtence of the Poſſeſſor, aſter 


the Time of its Commencement. 


14. To Beings of Iimited uncertain 
Duration, the Earlineſs of Commencement 


increaſes the Moment of any Good, ac- 
f cording to the Hazard of the Poſſeſſor's 
Duration. This may, perhaps, account for 
' What ſome alledg to be a natural Diſpoſe 
tion of our Minds, even previous to any 
Reflection on the Uncerrainty of Life, vzz. 
that we are ſo conſtituted, as ro deſire more 
ardently the nearer Enjoyments than the 
more diſtant, tho of equal Moment in 
.| themſelyes, and as certainly to be obtained 
| 15. The Removal of Pain has always 
the Notion of Cod, ollicits us more 
-Importunately : Its unt is the ſame 


way computed by Iate, :efs and Dura- 
tion, and affected by the Hazard and by 


the Uncertain t our Exiſtence. 


Tuxs k are the general Ways of com- 


puting the Quantities of Good in any Object 
pr Event, whether we are purſuing our 


the 
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„ WW 
ect. 2. the Good of others from publick Affection 
Concerning theſe latter we may obſerve. 


are proportioned to the Number of Peron 
to whom the good Event ſhall extend, when þ 


the Moments and other Circumſtances ar ; 


and Numbers of Enjoyers are equal, ou . 
Deſire E proportioned to the Srre ng tho | 


the Perſons. 


16. THAT our Deſires toward pmhlich « 
Good are, when other Circumſtances are e 
qual, proportioned to the Moment of the « 
Goods themielves. 7h tb 


17. O ur publick Deſires of any Events, 
18. Warn the | Moments themſelves 
Nearneſs of the Ties or Attachments ii 


19. WHEN all other Circumſtances at # 


equal, our Deſires are proportional 1 &j 
the apprehended Moral Excellence of ti 


Perſons. 


20. Ix general, the Strength of pull | 
lick Deſire is in a Compound Ratio . 
the Quantity of the Good itſelf, and i 
Number, Attachment, and Dignity of ii 


Perionk, PE 


Tux sx ſeem to be the general Lauf. B. 
according to which our Deſires _ q * 
> Do dies 


1 


5, 
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S$-nſes conſtitute Objects, Events or Set. 2. 


Actions good; and we have Power to 
1 reaſon, reflect and compare the ſeveral 
| & Goods, and to find out the proper and 
& « effectual Means of obtaining the greateſt 
ht & for our ſelves or others, ſo as not to be 


—_ 


a, 


4 
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led aſide by every Appearance of rela- 
tive or particular Good. 
V. Ir it be granted, that we have im- re 


i 


from pure 


planted in our Nature the ſeveral Deſires hefe o. 
above-mentioned, let us next inquire in- Afection. 
to what rate we would incline to bring 

our ſelves, upon the ſeveral Accidents 
which now raiſe our Paſſions; ſuppoling 


that we had the Choice of our own State 
entirely, and were not, by the Frame of 
our Nature, ſubjected to certain Sen /a- 


tions, independently of our Volition.“ 


Ix it ſeems too raſh to aſſert a Diſtin- 
tion between Affectious and Paſſions, or 
hat Deſire may ſubſiſt without any π fi- 
 #e/5, ſince perhaps we are never conſcious 
of any Deſire abſolutely free from all un- 


pu) aſineſfs; let it be conſidered, that the 


"a 
| l 1 


th Sen ſation whatſoever: Nor is there any | 
other Argument for their Identity than 
this, that they occur to us at once: 


— 
4 
2 


ſimple Idea of Deſire is different from 
that of Pain of any kind, or from any 


* But this Argument is inconcluſive, other- 
3 Cr Ig « wiſe 
z 
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Sed. 2. wiſe it would m_ LO and Fige tur 


TERRE is a width State of our Minds Bu 


when we are not in the purſuit of any 
important Good, nor know of any great 
Indigence of thoſe we love. In this State, 
when any ſmaller poſitive Good to ou 
ſelves or our Friend is apprehended to bt: + 
in our power, we may reſolutely e/zre and 
purſue it, without any conſiderable Sen ſi * 
#104 of Pain or Uneaſineſs. Some Tem 
pers ſeem to have as ſtrong Deſires as any 
bo the Conſtancy and Vigor of their Pur. 
ſuits, either of publick or private Good; 
and yet give ſmall Evidence of any unc, / 
Senfetion. This is obſervable in ſome 1c. © 
date Men, who ſeem no way inferior in 
Strength of Deſire to others: Nay, if we 7 
conſult our ſelves, and not the common 
Syſtems, we ſhall perhaps find, that „ the 4; 
 ** nobleſt Deſire in our Nature, that | * 
univenſal Happineſs, is generally calm 
** and wholly free from any confuſed une 
* ſy Senſation: except in ſome warn 
Tempers, who, by a lively Imagination, and | 
frequent Attention to general Ideas, rail; | 
ſomething of Paſſion even toward ver; ? 
fat Nature. Yea, further, Deſire may b 
as een as poſlible toward a certainly fu 4 


* See Marcus Aurelius, in many places. 
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ture Event, the fixed Time of its Exiſtence Sect. 2. 

being alſo known, and yet we are not con 
ſcious of any Pain attending ſuch Deſires | 


and Upon Opinion of any impending Evil, we 
ai 4 ould deſire and uſe all means to prevent f l 
5 t, but ſhould never voluntarily bring upon | | 
„be dur lelyes the uneaſy Senſation of Fear, 14 


But tho this ſhould not be granted to be Fact 
with Men, 


F 


Jore : And we ſhould never chuſe to bring 
pon our ſelves thoſe Frettings which now 


commonly ariſe from Dilappointments. 


| Fhich now naturally anticipates our Miſery, 


nd gives us a Foretaſte of it, more un- 


grateful ſometimes than the Suffering itſelf. 
If the Evil did befal us, we ſhould never 


ö chuſe 


| yet the Difference of the Ideas 
of Deſire and Pain, may giveſufficient ground 
for abſtracting them; and for our making 
the Suppoſition of their being ſeparated. 


: Upon this Suppoſition then, when an 
Object was deſired, if we found it difficult = 
or uncertain to be obtained, but worthy of 
all the Labour it would coſt; we would 
ft about it with Diligence, but would 
bdeyer · chuſe to bring upon our ſelves any 
painful Senſation accompanyingour Deſire, 
gor to increaſe our Toil by Auxiety. What- 
ever Satisfaction we had in our State before 
the Proſpect of this additional Good, we 
mould continue to enjoy it while this Good = 
Pas in ſuſpenſe; and if we found it unat- 
; Hainable, we ſhould be juſt as we were be- 
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In the like manner, did our State and th 

Modifications of our Mind depend upon on. F. 
Choice, ſhould we be affected upon the . 

prehended Approach of Good or Evil, 1 

. thoſe whom We love; we ſhould have at 

tres of obtaining the one for them, ani 4 

of defending them from the other, accon © 


indeed find in fact, that our ſtronger Deſire 
whether private or 3 are accomps 1 
nied with eaſy 


ſult of the Deſire itſelf; They depend uy | 


which might poſſibly have been otherwit FL 
ordered. And in fact we find a conſider ! 
ble Diverſity of Tempers in this matter 
ſome /edare Tempers equally deſiring eithq % 
publick or private Good with the moi 
paſſionate Tempers ; but without that Dae 
gree of Ferment, Confuſion, and Pai 
which attend the ſame Deſires in the 74% 
rr = 


46 The Nature and Condut 
Sed. 2. chuſe to increaſe it, by the Senſations 0 
 WYV Yhrrow or Deſpair ; we ſhould confſide; : 


what was the Sum of Good remaining it fi 


our State, after ſubtracting this Evil; ani @/ 
ſhould enjoy our ſelves as well as a Being 
who had never known greater Good, na 
enjoyed greater Pleaſure, than the ab/0/ut ! 
Good yet remaining with us; or perhaps uu = 


ſhould purſue ſomèe other attainable Good 


panied with no aneaſy Senſations, We 5 J 


enſations; but theſ Vi 


Senſations do not ſeem the neceſſary Ri | 


on the preſent Conſtitution of our Naturj $ 


Aq 
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- Set. 2. 


: AccorDING to the preſent Conſtitu- WV 
tion of our Nature, we find that the Mo- 
wifcations or Paſſions of our Mind, are 
| yery different from thoſe which we would 
chuſe to bring upon our ſelves, upon their 
t ſeveral Occaſions. The Proſpect of any 
| Conſiderable Good for our ſelves, or thoſe 
ye love, raiſes Defire ; and this Deſire is 
„ accompanied with azreaſy confuſed Sen ſa- 
tions, which often occaſion Frerfulneſs, 
Anxiety, and Impatience. We find vi- 
dlent Motzons in our Bodies; and are 
often made unfit for ſerious Deliberation 
about the Means of obtaining the Good 
geſired When it is firſt obtained, we find 
violent confuſed Sex/ations of Foy, beyond 
the Proportion of the Good itſelf, or its 
Moment to our Happineſs. If we are 
dliſappointed, we feel a Senſation of Sorrow = 
| and Deyection, which is often entirely 
| Uſeleſs to our preſent State. Foreſeen Evils 
re antedated by painful Senſations of Fear; 
i and Reflection, attended with Senſations 
of Sorrow, gives a tedious Exiſtence to 
| Tranſitory Misfortunes. Our publick De- 
4 Pires are in the ſame manner accompanied 
{ Ivith painful Senſations. The Preſence or 
Sulpence of Good or Evil fo others, is 
made the Occaſion of the like confuſed 
Senſations. A little Reflection will ſhew, 
That none of theſe Senſations depend upon 
our Choice, bur ariſe from the very Frame 
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Sect. 2 .of our Nature, however we may regulate 


The Neceſ- VI. LE T us then examine . for what « 


f 3 FPurpoſe our Nature was ſo conſtituted 


ation. that Senſations do thus neceſſarily ariſe | 


fv or moderate them. 


„in us. Would not thoſe jrſ? forte « 

Sen ſations, by which we apprehend Good thi 
and Evil in the Objects themſelves, have 
been ſufficient, along with our Reaſon and | 
Pure Deſires, without thoſe Senſations at. 
tending the very Deſires themſelves, fo; fn 
which they are called Paſſions, or thok hid 
Senſations which attend our Reflection 
upon the Preſence, Ablence, or Approach £ 
of Good or Evil ? Ev 1 


THE common n that they, 1 
are given to us as uſeful Iucitements ol 
Spurs to Action, by which we an Wc 
* rouled more effectually to promote ou 
private Good, or that of the Publick, , 
is too general and undetermined. What Qu 
need is there for rouſing us to Action, moi 
than a calm pure Deſire of Good, and 
Averſion to Evil would do, without hd Vt 
confuſed Senſations? Say they, we ar! 
* ayerſe to Labour; we are apt to bi 
«© hurried away by Avocatians of Curiu #: 
cor Mirth ; we are often fo indole} 
© and averſe to the vigorous Ule of out! 
Powers, that we ſhould negle& ou 


true Intereſt without. theſe iolliciting 
66 Senf 
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* Senſations Bur may it not be anſwer- Set 
ech, that if Labour and vigorous Uſe 0 N 


dur Powers be attended with "Uneaſineſs 


or Pain, why ſhould nor this be brought 


into the Account? The Purſuit of a ſmall 


Good by great Toll is really fooliſh; vi- 
lent Labour may be as pernicious as any 
thing elſe: Why ſhould we be excited to 
any uneaſy Labour, except for prepollent 


ö ood? And, when the Good is prepollent, 


Ix indeed our 'Kverſion to Labour or 
dur Propenſity to Mirth be accompanied 
with theſe Senſations, then it was neceſſa- 


Iy that other De/ires ſhould be attended 


Vith like Senſations, that ſo a Ballance 
night be preſerved. So if we have confuſed 
genſation ſtrengthning and fixing our pri- 
hate Deſrres, the like Senſation joined to 
Jublicſtè Affection is neceſſary, leſt the 
bormer Deſires ſhould wholly engroſs our 
Minds: If weight be caſt into one Scale, 
$85 much muſt be put into the other to pre- 


E- ſerve 


hat need of any further [cement than 
the calm Deſire of it? The lame may be 
hid of the Avocations of Curisſity ot 
Mirth; if their abſolute Pleaſures be 
greater than that of the good from which 
| they divert us, why ſhould we not be 
| 4 iverted from it? If not; then the rea/ 

Moment of the Good propoſed is ſufficient 
to engage our Purſuit of it, in Oppoſition 
to our ee or Mirth. 


.. ü on 
rr — k 


Sect. > ſerve an Equilibrium. But the firſt Qu 4 
lion is, whence aroſe the Neceſſity of 
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4e uch additional Incitements on eithe G 
6 ſides # * | | | 


Ir muſt be very difficult for Beings 0 | 
ſuch imperfect Knowledge as we are, 1 {; 
anſwer ſuch Queſtions: we know ver 
little of the Conſtitution of Nature, 1 
what may be neceſſary for the Perfection | 
of the whole. The Author of Nature ha ing! 
probably formed many active Beings, whok &%: 


4 
t 
Deſires are not attended with confuſed Sen . 
jations, raiſing them into Paſſions like u % 
ours. There is probably an infinite Tan 1 4 
ety of Beings, of all poſſible Degrees, i . K 
which the Sum of Happineſs excecds thi e 
of Miſery. We know that our State 1 . f 
abſolutely Good, notwithſtanding a con f C 
derable Mixture of Evil. The Goodne . 4 
of the great Author of Nature appeat! | 
even in producing the ferior Nature . 
provided their State in the whole be abſo 
lutely Good: Since we may probably cs 
clude*, that there are in the Univerſe 
many Species of ſuperior Natures, as wi | 
cConſiſtent with the moſt perfect State q 
the whole. This is the Thought ſo mud 1 
inſiſted n by W that the ut} 3 
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verſal Cauſe muſt produce = uiarz, as well as Set. 2. 
Nl mm, x in k. We know not if this rw 
Globe be a fit Place for the Habitation of 5 
Natures ſuperior to ours: If not, it muſt 
certainly be in the who/e better that it ſhould 
have its imperfoct: Inhabitants, whole Stare 
i 5s abſolutely Good, than that it ſhould be 

rau VVA 5 


2 
— 


ALL then which we can expect to do 
1 in this Matter, is only to ſhew, that theſe 
ok ** confuſed Senſations are neceſſary to ſuch 
a * Natures as we are in other 7e/pet7s - Par- 
i ** ticularly that Beings of ſuch Degrees of 
a + Onderſtanding, and ſuch Avenues to 
Knowledge as we have, muſt need theſe 
a Additional Forces, which we call Pal- 
e ſions, beſide the firſt Seuſations by which 
Objects are conſtituted Good or Evil, 
e and the pure Deſire or Aver/ion ariſing 
from Opinion or Apprehenſion of Good 
1 . 


Now our Reaſon, or Knowledge of the From the 
feelations of external Things to our Bodies, 988 
'& ſo inconſiderable, that it is generally une. 
tome pleaſant Senſation which teaches us! , 
hat tends to their Preſervation ; and ſome 5 . 
a painful Senſation which ſhews what is per- /ations of 
—dicious. Nor is this Inſtruction ſufficient ; ee. 
Fe need allo to be directed when our Bo- 
Nies want ſupplies of Nouriſhment ; to this 
pur Reaſon could not extend: Here then 
1 —̃ — E 2 e ap- 
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Seck. 2. appears the firſt Neceſſity of 1 neaſ) Senſu fel 
(ion, preceding Defire, and continuing to ch 
Accompany it when it is . to 


AGAIN, our Bodies could not be pre. 
ſerved without a Senſe of Pain, connected 
with Inciſions, Bruiſes, or violent La. 
bor, or whatever elſe tends to deſtroy any 

part of their Mechaniſm ; ſince our Know. | 
| ledge does not extend ſo far, as to judge for 
in time what would be pernicious to it; $7 
And yet, without a great deal of human Mz 
Labour, and many Dangers, this Earth mu 
could not ſupport the tenth Part of its In 0 
habitants. Our Nature therefore _— Lu: 
a Senſation, accompanying its Deſires c © 
the Means of Preſervation, capable 1 
ſurmount the Uneaſineſs of Labour : thi 
we haye in the Pains or Uncaſinels accom 
panying the Deſires of Food. 


IN like mer, the 8 of a4 7 
21mals is a Myſtery to their Reaſon, but 2 
eaſy to their Iuſtinct. An Offspring of | 

uch Creatures as Men are, could not bi 
preſerved without perpetual Labour an ido 
Care; which we find could not be expecteſ The 
from the more general Ties of Benevolence triv 
Here then again appears the Neceſſity 0} eve 
ſtrengthning the Togo Or natural Af ;k0j1 
tion, with Rtrong Senſations, or Pains 
Deſire, ſufficient to counter-ballance ti 
Pains of Labour, and the Senſations of 7 f 
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ſelfiſh Appetites; ſince Parents muſt often Sect. 2. 
check and diſappoint their own Appetites, 
to gratify thoſe of their Children. 


„ WHEN 4 Neceſſity of joining ſtrong 


„ Senſations to one Clais of Deſires ap- 


« pears, there mult appear a like Neceſſity 


of ſtrengthning the reſt by like Senſa- 


tions, to keep a juſt Ballance.” We know, 
| for inſtance, that the Pleaſures of the Lina. 
gination tend much to the Happineſs of 
N Mankind: the Deſires of them therefore 
muſt have the elike Senſations aſſiſting them, 


to prevent our indulging a naſty lolitary 


Luxury. The Happinels of human Life 
cannot be promoted without Society and 
mutual Aid, even beyond a Family; our 


publick AfefFions muſt therefore be ſtrength- 


ned as well as the private, to keep a Bal- 
lance; ſo muſt allo our Deſires of Virtue 


and abr Anger, which ſome have 


thought an uſeleſs Paſſion, is really as ne- 

ceſſary as the reſt ; ſince Mens Intereſts 
| often ſeem to interfere with each other; 
and they are thereby led from Self. Love to 


do the worſt Infuries to their Fellows. 
There could not therefore be a wiler Con- 


trivance to reſtrain Injuries, than to make 
eyery mortal ſome way formidable to an 
unjuſt Invader, by ſuch a violent Paſſion. 
We need not have recourſe to a Promo, 
| hens | in this matter, with the old Poets: 


E 3 they 
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Sect 2. they might have aſcribed it to their Op.| e 
J ¾œẽ1Rl Ct 


ö lik = | Inſani Leonas, ks | paſt 


„ Vim Stomacho appo ſuiſſe noſtro. Eve 


| 
1! 4 Ballane VII. Wirtn this Ballance of publick Paſ. fo 1 
1118 pour {ſil ſions againſt the private, with our Paſſions meſ 
toward Honour and Virtue, we find that rab 
I human Nature may be as really amiable in ex[ 
| its low Sphere, as ſuperior Natures endow- go 
fie ed with higher Reaſon, and influenced only fur 
by pare De ſires; provided we vigorouſly uf 
_ exerciſe the Powers we have in keeping 
this Ballance of Affections, and checking 
any Paſſion which grows ſo violent, as to 
be inconſiſtent with the publick Good. II 
we have ſelfiſh Paſſions for our own Pre- 
ſervation, we have alſo publick Paſſions, in 
which may engage us into vigorous and la. po 
borious Services to Offspring, Friends, Ser 
Communities, Countries. Compaſſion will, vio 
engage us to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, even} A 
with our private Loſs or Danger. An Ab-| fur 
| horrence of the injurious, and Love to- ſev 
ward the injured, with a Senſe of Virtue, mu 
and Honour, can make us deſpiſe Labour, to 
Expence, Wounds and Death | is: 


THE Senſations of Joy or Sorrow, fo 

upon the Succeſs or Diſappointment of an) ſio 

Purſuit, either publick or private, have di- | 
realy the Effect of Rewards or Puniſp-| | Dil 


_ 


ments, 


2 
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that of others, for the future, and to puniſh 
| paſt Negligence. The Moment of every 


| ments, to excite us to act with the utmolt Sect. 2. 
Vigor, either for our own Advantage, or WWW 


Event is thereby increaſed : as much as 
the Senſations of Sorrow add to our Mz/ery, 


9 
at. 


in 


W. 


ly 


ly 


j 


„ 77 ons an or WF gr Tn ly 
ng Is true indeed, that there are fe 
to 
If 
re 


fo much thoſe of Foy add to our Happi- 
eſe. Nay, ſince we have ſome conſide- 
Table Power over our Deſires, as ſhall be 
explained hereafter, we may probably, by 
good Conduct, obtain more frequent Plea- 


fures of Joy upon our Succeſs, than Pains 


, Sorrow upon Diſappointment. 


Tempers to be found, wherein theſe Sen- 
ſations of the ſeveral Paſſions are in ſuch 
a Ballance, as in all caſes to leave the Mind 
in a proper State, for conſidering the Im- 


la. portance of every Action or Event. The 
's ,, Senfations of Auger in ſome Tempers are 
vill violent above their proportion; thoſe of 
„en Ambition, Avarice, deſire of ſenſual Pla- 


ſure, and even of natural Affection, in 
ſeveral Diſpoſitions, poſſeſs the Mind too 
much, and make it incapable of attending 
do any thing elſe. Scarce any one Temper 
is always conſtant and uniform in its Paſ- 
ſions. The beſt State of human Nature 


, 2 might require a 2 of Paſ- 
an)] ſions and Inclinations, for the different Oc- 


-| | Diſorder ſeems to 
VWs, | | 5 


cupations neceſſary for the whole: But the 
be much greater than is 
E 4 re- 


w 4 juft Bal- 
lance very 
rare. 


5 Lr Phyſicians or Anatowiſts explain} to 
ns ts ſes the {ſeveral Motions in the Fluids or Solid tr 
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Set. 2. requiſite for this End. Cuſtum, Education 
VV Havrrs, and Company, may often contribute | 
much to this Diforder, however its Origi. i 
nal may be aſcribed to ſome more univerlal| | 
Cauie. But it is not ſo great, but that hu] ] 
man Life is {till a deſirable State. having aþ 1 
ſuperiority of Goodneſs and Happineſs. Nor 
if we apply our ſelves to it, does it hinder 
us from diſcerning that juſt Balance and 
| Oeconomy, which would conſtitute the moſt} 
| happy State of each Perſon, and promote} | 
the greateſt Good in the whole. [1 


particular 


Paſſions, of the Body, which accompany any Paſſion;| ti 
or the Temperaments of Body which eithe} | 
make Men prone to any Paſſion, or are] ſelf 
brought upon us by the long Continuance, it v 
or frequent Returns of it. Tis only to onl 
our Purpoſe in general to obſerve, that rat! 
probably certain Motion in the Bodyf or \ 
do accompany every Paſſion by a fixed} que 
« Law of Nature; and alternately, zhath Pre: 
« Temperament which is apt to receive ot agai 
* prolong theſe Motions in the Body, does und 
4 influence our Paſſions to heighten olf the 
«© prolong them.“ Thus a certain Tempe. 
ramens may be brought upon the Body,. 
by its being frequently put into Motion by 
the Paſſions of Anger, Joy, Love, or 
. Sorrow; Ind the Continuance of this Tem- 
erament ſhall make Men prone to the al . 
veray” 


of the PASSIONS. 4 


yeral Paſſions for the future. We find our Sect. 2. 
ſelves after a long Fit of Auger or Sorrow, WWW. 
in an unealy State, even when we are not 

\ reflecting on the particular Occaſion of our 

.| Paſſion. During this State, every trifle 

{hall be apt to provoke or deject us. On 

the contrary, after good Succeſs, after ſtrong 
friendly Paſſions, or a State of Mirth, ſome 
conſiderable Injuries or Loſſes, which at 

other times would have affected us very 
much, ſhall be overlooked, or meekly re- . 
ceived, or at moſt but ſlightly reſented; per- = 
| haps becauſe our Bodies are not fit cafily . 5 ö 
to receive theſe Motions which are conſti !:! 
il tured the Occaſion of the uneaſy Senſa- 
tions of Anger. This Diver /iry of Tem- 
per every one has felt, who reflects on him- i. 
Helf at different Times. In ſome Tempers _ " 
it will appear like Madne/57. Whether the | 
only Seat of theſe Habits, or the Occaſion 
rather of theſe Diſpaſitions, be in the Body; 
or whether the Soul itſelf does not, by fre- 
quent Returns of any Paſſion, acquireſome 
greater Diſpoſition to receive and retain it 
again, let thoſe determine, who ſufficiently 

| Underſtand the Nature of either the one or 

| wy other. 
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The Nature and Conduct 


SECT. III. 


- Goerieniar Diviß Fons of the Aﬀec | 


tions and Paſſions. 


1 E Nature of any Language has 

conſiderable Influence upon Mens 
3 on all Subjects, making then 
oſten take all thoſe Ideas which are ; amet I 
by the ſame Word to be the ſame ; and on 
the other hand, to look upon different} | 
Words as denoting different Ideas. We 
ſhall find that this Identity of Names ha, 
_ occaſioned much confuſion in Treatiſes of 
the Paſſions; while ſome have made large, 


and ſome ſmaller Collections of Names, 


and have given the Explications of them aj * 


an Account of the Paſſions. 


C 10 Eno. in the Fourth Book of 700 Lf 


fon of the culan ©zeſtions, gives from the Stoickif | 
this general Diviſion of the Paſſions | 


Firſt, into Love and Hatred, according 

the Object is good or evil; and then ſubaſ 
vides each, according as the Object is pre 
ſent or expetled. About Good we hav} 1 


theſe two, Libido & Latitia, Deſire aud 


Foy : About Evil we have likewiſe two 
Metus & Agritudo, Fear and SorrouÞ! 
To this general Dingo he ſubjoins mary 


YZ. 


„„ 


] I 


tion 


f Pl 
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| Subdivifh 50ns of each of theſe four Paſſions: - Set. 3. 
according as in the Lalin Tongue they had A 
different Names for the ſeveral Degrees of | 
| theſe Paſſions, or for the ſame Paſſion em- 
ployed upon different Objects. A Writer 
of ions would probably get the moſt 
preciſe Meanings of the Latin Names in 
| that Book; nor would it be uſeleſs in con- 1 
45 — che Nature of them. | 
ns 
em 1 H E , as their Fund of Lan- 
ed pu was much ſmaller, have not fo full 


on, Enumerations of them, going no further 5 

em than t their admired A. zſtolle. 

We | 
hal II. "Tis ſtrange that the thoughtſul M a- 


' LeBRANCHz did not conſider, that © De- 

re and Averſion are obviouſly different 
Jes { from the other Modifications called 'Pa/- 

* ſions ; that theſe two directly lead ro 

0 A Aion, or the Volition of Motion, 
and are wholly diſtinct from all ſort of 
} * Senfation.” Whereas Joy and Sorrow 
are only a ſort of 1 and other 
Affections differ from Senſations only, by 
including Deſire or Averſion, or their cor- 
 felpondent Propenſities: So that Deſire 
ind Averſiom are the only pure Aﬀections , 
Tt the ſtricteſt Senſe. 


| 


: Ir, indeed, we confine the Word Senſa- g 
% to the © immediate Perceptions of 8 = 
\ Pleaſure and Pain, upon the very Pre- ju. | 
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*« fence or Operation of any Object or E. 
vent, which are occaſioned by ſom 
*« Impreſſion on our Bodies;” then we! ; 
may denote by the Word Affection, thoſe 
Pleaſures or Pains not thus excited, bu 

_ « reſulting from ſome Reflection upon, ot.“ 
Opinion of our Poſſeſſion of any Ad. 


vantage, or from a certain Proſpect of 


future pleaſant Senſations on the one} | 


hand, or from a like Reflection or Proj. . 


Paſſor. 


Diviſion 


by Male - 


0 branche. | 


« peft of evil or painful Senſations on the 


other, either to our ſelves or others.” | 


\ 


Wu N more violent confuſed Senſa: | 
tions ariſe with the Affection, and are at} ei 
tended with, or prolonged by bodily Mo 
tions, we call the whole by the Name «| } 
| Paſjion, eſpecially when accompanied with 
ſome natural Propenſities, to be hereaftc } 

ana "+> nn 


Ix this uſe of thefe Words be allowed} 1 
the Diviſion of MLEBRANCH E is ver)} fi 
natural. Good Objects excite Love; evil | 
Objects Hatred each of theſe is fubdivi} 3 
ded, as the Object is preſent and certain} ; 
or doubtfully expeted, or certainly 1 
moved. To thele three Circumſtances co 
_ reſpond three Modifications of the origin 
Affections; viz. Joy, Deſire and Sorro%} 1 
Good preſent, raiſes Joy of Love, or Lo}! 
of Joy: Good in ſuſpenſe, the Love 
Deſire; Good loſt, Lowe of Sorrow, Ey 

ES preſenty: 


redl | 
yer 
evil - 


divit 


4 
Ob 


cor} 
gina | 


YOUR 
Lou 


7 it 


ent. 7 


polſibly 


ol - Love, and the Sorrow of Aber ſion: 


Ihe Senſation 


61 


| preſent, raiſes Averſuon of Sorrow ; Evil Sed. 3. 

expected, Aver ſion or Hatred of Deſs re 5; WW 
The 
Foy of Love, and the Joy of Hatred, will 
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and Evil removed, Aver ſion of Foy. 


yy 


be found nearly the fame fort of 
| Senſations, tho upon different Occaſions ; 
the ſame may be ſaid of the e of” 
thus this Diviſion will amount to the fame 
| aw that of the Stoicks. 


PernaP $ it may be more eaſy to con- 
ceive our Affeclions and Paſſions in this 
manner, The Apprehenſion of Good, 
either to our ſelves or others, as attainable, 
' Taiſes Deſire - The like Apprehenſion of 

or of the Loſs of Good, raiſes A. 


e 


vil, 
ich 25 u, Or Deſire of removing or prevent- 


Jog it. Theſe two are the proper Af?c- 
. diſtinct from all Senſatiou: We may 
call both Defrres if we pleaſe. The Re- en and 
ection upon the Preſence or certain Futu- 97% 
jity of any Good, raiſes the Senſation of 
Joy, which is diſtin from thoſe immedi- 

ate Senſations which ariſe from the Object 
ItlelE A like Senſation is raiſed, when we 
tefle upon the Removal or Prevention of 
Evil which once threatned our ſelves or 
Þthers, The Reflection upon the Preſence 

pf Evil, or the certain Projpect of it, or 

bf the Loſs of Good, is the Occaſion of 
f Sorrow, diſtinct from 

thoſe 


Deſi re and 


62 The Nature at Cindudt 


Sect. 3. thoſe 7mmediate Senſations ariſing from thel | a 
Wo biects or Events themſelves. = 


Afedtions THESE Affections, vis. Deſire, 4. 


2 %%, verſion, Joy and Sorrow, we may, afte} | 
ſtinguiſi Ai f %% 
From ba. MALEBRANCHE, Call ¶piritual or pu tb 


fon, Afﬀedtions; becauſe the pureſt Spirit, en 


it ſubject to any Evil, might be capable off | 
them. But beſide theſe Affections, which! 
ſeem to ariſe neceſſarily from a ration“ 
Apprehenſion of Good or Evil, there ar} 
in our Nature violent confuſed Senſations 
connected with bodily Motions, from which“ 
our Aſfectionus are nominated 7afions. [1 


Afections W x may further obſerve ſomething in} | 


attended 8 | 3 ung uf 
vb ande. Our Nature, determining us very frequent)“ 


fening to Action, diſtinct both from Sen ſatiu 


Traßenſ. and Deſire; if by Deſire we mean a diſtin] 


ties. 


Inclination to ſomething apprehended a} | 
God either publick or private, or as tit} * 
Means of avoiding Evil: vig. a certain y, 
penſity of Inſtinèt to Objects and Actions] 
without any Conception of them as Good} * 
or as the Means of preventing Evil. Theſt!“ 
Objects or Actions are generally, tho noi 
always, in effect the Mearns of ſome Good ' 
but we are determined to them even without 1 
this Conception of them. Thus, as we! 
obſerved above *, the Propenſity to Fan % 


1—„»„— — 


— 


* Keck. 1. near the End. 


—B „ of 


= of the PASSIONS. 
olf Good, either publick or private, which 
could be the Object of a diſtinct Defire. 
Our particular Afﬀettions have generally 
ſome of theſe Propenſities accompanying 
them; but theſe Propenſities are ſometimes 
without the Affections or diſtinct Deſires, 
and have a ſtronger Influence upon the G. 
nerality of Men, than the Affections could“ 

| have alone. Thus in Anger, beſide the 
Intention of removing the uneaſy Senſation 
| from the Injury received; beſide the De- 

| fire of obtaining a Reparation of it, and 
Security for the future, which are ſome 
ſort of Goods intended by Men when they 
| are calm, as well as during the Paſſion, 
there is in the paſſionate Perſon a Propenſi- 
ty to occaſion Miſery to the Offender, a 


Determination to Violeuce, even where 


Fropenſity to their Company, to the very 


Oo 


there is no Intention of any Good to be 
obtained, or Evil avoided by this Violence. 
And tis principally this Propenſity which _ 
ve denote by the Name Anger, tho other anger. 
' Deſires often accompany it. oe 


; ay continue after one has loſt all notion Sec. z. 


S8o alſo our Preſence with the diſtreſſed 

is generally neceſſary to their relief; and 

et when we have no Hopes nor Intention 
of relieving them, we ſhall find a Propen- 
Jy to run to ſuch Spectacles of Pity. Thus 
Allo, beſide the calm Deſire of the Happi- 
bels of a Perſon beloved; we have a ſtrong. 


ä Sight 


. 


| GB he Nature and conduct ; 

| Sect. 3 Sight of them, without any Conſideration} « | 
14 wh of it as a Happineſs either to our ſelves 11 
1 or to the Perſon beloved. The ſudden Ap-] and 
I} „ pearance of great Danger, determines us| abſt 
| to ſhriek out or fly, before we can der 
= have any diſtin Deſires, or any Conſide. of 
(I: ation that a Shriek or Flight are propaf he 
0 means of Relief. Theſe Propenſities, a The 


long with the Senſations above-mentioned} ibm 
3 when they occur without rational Deſire u 
1 we may call Paſſions, and when they hap| on!) 
pen along with Deſires, denominate then Mes 
paſſionate. This part of our Conſtitution] perſ 
TH is as intelligible as many others univerſally} yied 
105 bodbſerved and acknowledged; ſuch as theſe“ 
that Danger of falling makes us ſtretch out} p 
4 our Arms; noiſe males us wink; that nt: 
Child is determined to ſuck; many othel « fu 
Animals to riſe up and walk; ſome to ru « , 
into Water, before they can have any No « th 
tion of Good to be obtained, or Evil « th 


* by theſe means. ER: 

; (Ou Degr 

141 11 Ir may perhaps be convenient to con ay \ 
_ fine Love and Hatred to our SentimentFig 


toward Moral Agents; Love denotinÞ« k 

* Deſire of the Happineſs of anothcÞ« 

« generally attended with ſome Appriſh he 8 

** bation of him as innocent at leaſt; Andi. 

6 being of a mixed Character, where Gool her 

dis generally prevalent:“ And Hate, 
denoting Diſapprobation by our Sen//Þt 
with the Ablence of Deſire of rhei 

4 66 bs | 
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N} & Happineſs.” PBerevolence may denote Sect. 3. 
es only the Deſire of another's Happinels ;* VV | ; 
pe and Malice, the Defire of their Milery,” — 
us abſtractly from any Approbation or Con- E 
auf demnation by our 45747 Senfo. This fort 

fe. of Malice is never found in our Nature, 

Xt} when we arc not traniported with Paſſion. 

af The Propenfitics of Anger and Envy have 
el ſome Relemblance of it; yet Envy is not 

ire an ultimate Deſire of another's Miſery, but 

ap: only a ſubordinate Deſire of it, as the 

en} Means of advancing our ſelves, or ſome 

ion perſon more beloved than the Perſon en- 

7 Ra 7 TO. 


out FEAR, as far as it is an Affection, and Fear. 
i not an undeſigning Propenſity, is a Mix- 
rhe} ® ture of Sorrow and Aver/ion, when we 
mit * apprehend the Probability of Evil, or 
No- the Loſs of Good befalling our ſelyes, or 
Eile thoſe we love: There is more or leſs 


Degrees of Probability. Hope, if it be Hepe: : 


deni a Mixture of Deſire and Foy, upon 
omg the probability of obtaining Good, an 


i; ending them, diſtinct from thoſe of the 
her Aﬀections. Wo p 


atre 


Srl I'm x confuſed Uſe of the Names, Love, ©" 
thel 7 JJ | | . | Uſe of 
Ho atred, Joy, Sorrow, Delight, has made Names. 
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h ſome 
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66 The Nature and Conduti ? 
Sect. 3. ſome of the moſt important Diſtintions of , 
Wyo our Affections and Paſſions. to be ov 
looked. No Modifications of Mind caf ? 


— * 9 =: - 


"IP £ = "To 


— — 2 


di.one a baſe Action, or Remorſe : Sorrof 


be more different from each other, than | * 
private Deſire, and a publick ; yet bot 
are called Love. The Love of Money, fof ? 
Inſtance, and the Love of a general 8 
Character, or a Friend: The Love of 4 Þ 
fine Seat, and the Lowe of a Child. If * 
like manner, what can be more differaf ' 
than the Jorrow for a Loſs befallen wit | 
ſelves, and Sorrow for...the Death of | © 
Friend? Of this Men muſt convince then} ! 
telves dy Refniection. Ef] 


THERE is allo a conſiderable Diftercnc 3 


even among the ef Paſſions, which bed i. 


the ſame general Name, according to thi g 
different Seuſes which conſtitute the Ol 3: 
jects good or evil. Thus the Deſire q 

Honour, and the Deſire of Wealth, af | 
certainly very different ſorts of Affection 
and accompanied with different Senſations} q ; 
The J9rrowin like manner for our Loſs HH = 
a Shipwreck, and our Sorrow for havig 


for our being ſubject to the Gout or Fr. 
and Sorrow for our being de/þ;/ed and cu 
' demned, or Shame Sorrow for the Dif 
mage done by a Fire, and that Sorrof f., 
which ariſes upon an apprehended 7 
from a Partner, OT any other of our Fel 4 
lows, which we call Anger. Where , 
* 


de 
40 
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* of the PASSION S., 6 
get ſome ſpecial diſtint Names; we more Sect. 3. 
| eaſily acknowledge a Difference, as it may WWW _ 
appear in Shame and Auger; but had we | 
other Names, appropriated in the fame 

manner, we ſhould imagine, with good 

ground, as many diſtin Paſſions. The 

* like Confuſion is obſervable about our Sen- 

Is ak | 


; To fay that the denſation accompanying Falſe R& N I, 
all ſorts of Joy IS pleaſant, and that accom: P 15 1 15 __ 

| FE eee A tions of ous 
panying Sorrow unealy, will not argue Nature 4 
that there is no farther Diverſity. Pains Hiss. 
| have many differences among themſelves; | 
and io have Pleaſures, according to the dif- 
ferent Senſes by which they are perceived. 

| To enumerate all theſe Dzver/itzes, would 
he difficult and tedious. But ſome Men have So 
giqued themſelves ſo much upon repreſen- 
| ting all our Affections as /e/f/þ; as if 
each Perſon were in his whole Frame 

only a /eparate Syſtem from his Fellows, 
.þ 9 fo that there was nothing in his Conſti- 
49 tution leading him to a publick Intereſt, 
further than he apprehended it ſubſervi- : 
ent to his own private Intereſt; and this .. 
£4 Intereſt made nothing elſe, than the gra- 4 
titying our external Senſes and Imagi- 
nation, or obtaining the Means of it: 
hat thereby the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
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* Treat. I. Sec. I. Arts 170. 
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Caring ne ee 9 


Seck. 3 the Aur Ho of our Nature is traduced, «| : 
red Oat if he had given us the ſtrongeſt Diſpoſitium ve 


ture, to the meaneſt and moſt contempribl} | 
- Purſuits; as if wha? all good Men hay} * 
repreſented as the Excellence of our Nature} 
were a Force or Conſiraint put upon it by 


ticularly, as they are excited by ſome} | 

_ ** thing in our Frame different from Se 
Love, and tend to ſomething elle thai 
the private Pleaſures of the external 
Hen ſès or Imagination.” This we may 
do under the following Heads, by thewing] ? 


Moral Sen e, and Senſe of Honour. 


State of others, abſtractly from any Con. | 
- ſideration of their Moral Qualitie. Fog 


| verlified by the Moral Qualities of the. 


Senſe as virtuous or vicious. 


verſified by the Relations of ſeveral Agent 


Te Nature and Conduct 


toward what he had in his Laws prohibited 
and directed us, by the Frame of our Na . 


i 1 . 4 
—— 
— 
1 


K 


Art or Authority. It may be uſeful to con 
ſider our Affections and Paſſions more par 


1. How our Paſſions ariſe from thel | 


"th H o w our Paſſions tend toward thel 


15 H ow the publick Paſſions are d 


Agents, when they appear to our Mon 


4. How the publick Paſſions are my 


to each other, when we conſider at onc{ 


their State, as to Happineſs or Miſery, and 
rheilf a 


, 
may 
103] 


the 


Cont 


1 their paſtas well as preſent Attinn 's towards Se 
| each other. 


Malebrauc he, or the four of Ceuo; 


|. Actions occaſioned by the Moral Senſe. 
| When we form the 


1 
| pr read it in Epics or Romance, we feel 1 


of Adventures, in which they are till bailding. 
* acting the generous and virtuous Part, like 
to the Idea they have received. 
|| have executed any good Deſign, 


Inward Triumph of 70 . 
7 thro' our own Negligence, or have 


e ſhall feel a Sorrow called ants as 
I 


— 
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« 3+ 
N 


| How all theſe Paſſions may be com- 
plicared with the /e/f/þh. Under each of 
theſe Heads we may find the fix Paſſions of 
with 
many other Combinations of them. 

* 
III. 1. THE Paſſions about our own e 
A ous our 
own Ac 


Idea of a morally good tions. 
Attion, or ſec it repreſented in the rams, 


Deſire ariſing of doing the like. This %% 


| of Heroiſm 
3 Tempers into an imagined Series / Caſlle- 


If we Moral Joy 
we b. K 
If we are diſap- 


tion. 


een diverted from it by ſome /e V7 10W, 


Remorſe. 


W HEN hs Idea i iSin like manner formed 


bf any morally evil Afion, which we 
might poſſibly accompliſh, if we reflect up- 


dn the Cruelty or pernicious Tendency of 


d 


. there ariſes Reluctance, or Averſſon: Relublance, - 
If we have committed ſuch a Crime, upon 

ike Reflection we feel the Sorrow called 
Nurse. If we have reſiſted the Tempta- 


F 3 tion, 


l rr . - = 
— v — — „ — 1 — — "5 x — - 
a : we . — — * Mrs. 2 2 
> — * — IT IL... WK — - 
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, 

1 
* 21 5 ; 
Ky , . 
WT ©! : 

* s 


Sec. z. the AurhoR of our Nature is traduced, as 


CIS 


The Nature and Conduli 


if he had given us the ſtrongeſt D2/po/ition; 
toward what he had in his Laws prohibited,; 


and directed us, by the Frame of our Na. 
ture, to the meaneſt and moſt contemptible 
Purſuits; as if at all good Men have 
repreſented as the Excellence of our Nature, 
were a Force or Conſtraiut put upon it by 


Art or Authority. It may be uſeful to con- 


ſider our Affections and Paſſions more par: 


ticularly; as they are excited by ſome. 


thing in our Frame different from Ses 
Love, and tend to ſomething elſe than 
the private Pleaſures of the eternal 
« Jenſes or Imagination.” This we may 
do under the following Heads, by ſhewinz 


1. How our Paſſions ariſe from the 


Moral Senſe, and Senſe of Honour. 


2. Ho w our Paſſions tend toward the 


State of others, abſtractly from any Con- 


ſideration of their Moral Qualities. 


3. How the public Paſſions are di. 
verſified by the Moral Qualities of the 
Agents, when they appear to our Moral 
Senſe as virtuous or vicious. 


4. How the publick Potions are di- 


verſified by the Relations of ſeveral Agents 


to each other, when we conſider at once 


their State, as to Happineſs or Miſery, and 


their 


EEE 
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| heir paſtas well as preſent Attions towards Sec. 3. 
cach other. e 


5. How all theſe Paſſions may be com- 


plicated with the /elfiſh. Under each of 

theſe Heads we may find the ſix Paſſions of 

Malebranche, or the four of Zeno; with 
3 many other Combinations of them. 


III. 1. Tae Pao about our own 1. Paſſons 


Actions occaſioned by the Moral Senſe, 18 = 

When we form the Idea of a morally good un. 
Alion, or ſee it repreſented i in the Drama, 
| or read it in Epzcks or Romance, we feel 
a Deſire ariſing of doing the like. This 7 


leads molt Tewpers into an imagined Series; 


7 Caſtles 
of Adventures, in which they are {till blding. 


acting the generous and virtuous Part, like : 
to the Idea they have received. If we Moral Joy 


have executed any good Deſign, we feel“ © 


| inward Trinmph of 70 If we are diſap- =. 8 


pointed thro' our own Negligence, or have 
| been diverted from it by ſome /e Vi OW, 
I we ſhall feel a Sorrow called Kemorſe.. : ' Remorſe 


W HE N the Idea i iSin like manner formed 


of any morally evil Action, which we 
| might poſſibly accompliſh, if we reflect up- 
on the Cruelty or pernicious Tendency of 
| it, there ariſes Reluctance, or Averſion: Relulance 
| If we have committed ſuch a Crime, upo 
like Reflection we feel the Sorrow called 
; Romer e - If we have reſiſted the Tempta- 


F 3 tion, 


of Heroiſm _ 


0 Nature and Condudt 


Sect. 3 tion, we feel a ſecret Joy and Self- - Appro- 1 
8 bation, for which there is no ſpecial Name, ® 1 


Wer might e enumerate fix other Paſſions 
from the Senſe of Honour, according as ſhe 
we apprehend our Actions, or any other 
| Circumſtances, ſhall affect the Opinions Th 
which others form concerning us. When Þ 
any Action or Circumſtance occurs, from Þ Di 
which we imagine Honour would ariſe, we 
feel Deſire; when we attain it, Joy ; when Þ 
we are diſappointed, Sorrow. When we ] 
firſt apprehend any Action or Circumſtance Þ j;;/ 
as diſhonour able, we feel Averſion ariſing; J to 
if we apprehend our ſelves involved in it, Þ the 
or in danger of being tempted to it, we feel or 
VMaodeſh. A Paſſion we may call Modeſty or os: tur 
Shame. When we eſcape or reſiſt ſuch Temptations, I Op 


or avoid what is diſhonourable, we feel a Þ e 
Toy, for which there is no ſpecial Name. Þ in | 
eee OR A ws — Wo 


Ambition. WE give the Name Ambition to a vic Þ M 
lent Deſire of Honour, but generally in a Þ an: 
bad Senſe, when it would lead the Agent I Th 
into immoral Means to gratify it. The lame ¶ pit 
Word often denotes the Deſire of Power. Þ Cy, 
pride Pride denotes ſometimes the ſame Deſires Þþ 

of Honour and! Power, with Averſion to ſÞ 
their contraries ; ſometimes Pride denotes I ne 
Joy upon any apprehended Right or Clain Þ po, 
to Honour; generally it is taken in a bad Þ na 
Senſe, when one Claims that to Which he I W. 
** r oc 
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VVV JJ 2 
Me may feel the Paſſion of Shame for , > 
the diſhonourable Actions of others, when ers. 
any part of the Diſhonour falls upon hen. 
| ſelves; as when the Perſon diſhonourcd is 
one of their Club, or Party, or Family. 
The general Relation of human Nature 
may produce ſome uncaſineſs upon the 
Diſhonour of another, tho this 1s more 
owing to our prblick Senſe, : . 


IV. 2. Tus ſecond Claſs are the pub-* fle 


£D CD. ha? | ß - 8 


—S 


to Happinefs or Miſery, abſtractly from 


„ their Moral ©nalities, Thele Affections 
or Paſſions extend to all. perceptive Na- 
3 tures, when there is no real or imagined d 
, | Oppoſition of Intereſt. We naturally de- C. 


_ 8 


| ſire the abſent Happineſs of others; eh,, compaſſons 
in it when obtained, and /5779 for it when? . 

| loſt, We have-Aver/ton to any impending 

)-# Miſery ; we are ſorrotiful when it befals 

any Perſon, and ei,, when it is removed. 

| This Averſion and Sorrow we often call 

x Pity ox Compaſſion; the Joy we may call ran 


„ Congratulation. bation. 


* SINCE our Moral Senfe repreſents Vir- 
tue as the greateſt Happinels to the Perſon 
bpoſſeſſed of it, our publick Affections will 

| naturally make us deſire the Virtue of other's. 
When the Opportunity of a great Action 
occurs to any Perſon againſt whom we are 
? _ <= & — AQ 


* | 


Paſſions 


| lick Paſſions about the State of others, as aljiracth, 
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ON 


” T0 Nature pr Condutt 


| Sect. 3. no way prejudiced, we wh he would at. 
UV tempt it, and defire his good Succels. If 
he ſucceeds, we feel Foy ; if he is difap- 
pointed, or quits the Attempt, we feel 
J0770w. Upon like Opportunity of, or 
1 to a baſe Action, we have 
ves ſin to the Event: If he reſiſts the 
| Temptation. we feel 7%; if he yields to it, 
Horst. Our Affections toward the 765. 
fon ariſe jointly with our Paſſions about this 
Event, according as he acquits himſelf vir. 


tuouſly or Bally: 


dein V. 3. Tas Paſſions of the third Clas 
Paſſins are our public Aﬀettions, jointly with 


with e, moral” Perceptions f the Virtue or Vice 


ral Percep- 


giont. of the Agents. When Good appears at. 


tainable by a Perſon of Moral Dignity, 
our Deſire of his Happineſs, founded upon 
2 freem Or Apprebation, is much ſtronger 
than hat ſuppoſed in the former Claſs. The 
Misfortune of ſuch a Perſon raiſes ſtronger 
Sorrow, Pity, or Regret, and Dal 
ſactium with the Adminiſtration of the 
World, upon a light View of it, with a 
Suſpicion of the real Advantage of Vir— 
tue. The Succeſs of ſuch a Character 
raiſes all the contrary Affections of 70 
and Satisfattion with Providence, and Se- 
curiiy in Virtue, When Evil threatens 
ſuch a Character, we have ſtrong Aver ſion 


eſcaping the Evil raiſes 
Pro- 


to it, with Love toward the Perſon: His F 
Joy. Confidence in 


| into D, traſt ot Providence, [iffidence of 
| Virtne; and into ſuch Sentiments, as ſome _ 
Authors, who probably miſtake his meaning, 


| « theVirtue he hadpurſucd as a ſolid Good, 


all the frightful Ideas we have inculcared 


| The Ruin of a Free State, the Slavery of 
4 generous Spirit, a Life upon ſhameful 
| Terms, ſtill appear vaſtly greater Evils ; 

| beſide many other exquiſite Diſireſſes of a 
| morepriyate nature, in comparilon of which, 5 1 
an honourable Death befalling a favourite 1 
Character, is looked upon as a Deliverance. 
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Providence, with Security in Virtue. If Sect. 3. 


the Evil befals him, we feel the contrary WV 


Paſſions, Sorrow, Diffatisfattion with 1 
Providence, and J7þ:c70 of the Reality _ 
of Virtue. Cs i 


HENCH we ſee how unfit ſuch Repre- emp 
; * : em fit fo 
ſentations are in T, as make the per- h. Pra- f 
fectly Virtuous miſerable in the higheſt de-. 


gree. They can only lead the Spectators 


tell us Brust expreſs d at his Death, That 


proved but an empty Name.” But we 
mult here remember, that, notwithſtanding 


upon us of the King of Terrors, yet an 
bonourable Jeath is far from appearing to = 
a generous Mind, as the greateſt of Evillls. 


UNDER this Claſs are alſo included the Paſſions to- 


ral evil 


| Paſſions employed about the Fortunes of #774 7 
| Characters, apprehended as morally Evil. Agents. k 
Such Characters do raiſe Dz/{ike in any 


2 O bler. 


— 


* 


F + 72 be e ond Conduct 


Sect. 3. . Obſerver, who has a moral Senſe: But | 47 
dof nc Malice, or the ultimate Deſire of their of « 
arr ate Miſery, does not neceſſarily ariſe toward | the 
rimate Ma- them. Perhaps our Nature is not capable | Pat 
* of deſiring the Mitery of any Being calm riot 
Iy. farther than it may be neceſſary to the the 
Safety. of the innocent: We may find, per- Ser 

haps, that there is no Quality in any Ob. _ 

je& which would excite in us pure diſinte. for 

_ reſted Malice, or calm Deſire of Miſery for 1 

its own lake *® When we apprehend any | 

Perſon as znjur ons to our elves, or to any Sy! 
innocent Perſon, eſpecially to a Perſon | Off 
beloved, the Paſſion of Anger ariſes to-“. 
Auger. ward the Agent. By Anger is generally Pal 
1 meant a Propenſity to occaſion Evil to Þ m 
another, ariſing upon apprehenfion of 0 
, an Injury done by him: This violent Þ 
Propenſity is attended generally, when the 
Injury is not very ſudden, with Sorrow i ral 
for the Injury ſuſtained, or threatned, and 
Deſire of repelling it, and making the Au- 2 
thor of it repent of his Attempt, or 0 Ane 
the Damage. . x 


th 92 Tus Paſſjon is attended with the abe 
moſt violent wnea/ſy Senſations, and pro- [tr 
duces as great Changes in our Bodies as any | ire 
whatſoever. We are precipitantly led by Ag 
this Paſſion, to apprehend the Various as leb 


__ * See Sect. . 8 Art, 5. of this Treatiſe. 3 ; 


dt 
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Senſe of the Injury, and offering Repara- 


tion of Damage, with Security againſt fu- 


ture Offences. 


| Now as it is plainly neceſſary, in a 


Auirectly malicious, and deſigning the Milery Sect. 3. 

of others without farther Intention. While 
the Heat of this Paſſion continues, we ſeem 
naturally to purſue the Miſery of the inju- 
tious, until they relent, and convince us of 
their better Intentions, by expreſſing their 


Syſtem of Agents capable of imjuring each 


other, that every one ſhould be made for- 
midable to an Invader, by ſuch a violent 
Paſſion, till the Invader ſhews his Refor- 

mation of Temper, as above, and no longer; 


lo we find it is thus ordered in our Conſti- 
tution. Upon theſe Evidences of Refor— 


mation in the Invader, our Paſſion natu- 
rally abates; or if in any perverſe Temper 
it does not, the Senſe of Mankind turns 
| againſt him, and he is looked upon as crucl 


and inhumane. 


| TIN conſidering more fully the Paſſions _ 
about the Fortunes of evil Characters, di- 
ſtinct from Anger, which ariſes upon a 
| freſh Injury, we may firſt conſider the evil 
Agents, ſuch as a {ſudden View ſometimes 
| repreſents them, directiy evil and malici- 
og; and then make proper Abatements, 
for what the worſt of Men come ſhort of 
| this compleatly evil Temper. As Mathe- 


/ a maticians 


e 
Sect. 3 


r 


tred. 


Sorrow of 
Hatred. 


— rr 


J of EA 
prchended as entirely malicious, raiſes A. 


verſion in the Obſerver, or Deſere of his 


vent, with 7 uſi 


Occaſion of 


The efſcapin 90 


tue. 


The Nature and Conduct 


. aaticlans ſuppoſe perfect I. Tardueſs i in ſonic 
Bodies, and Llaſticily in others, and then 
make Allow ances for the umpertect Degrees 


10 1 natural Bo dies. 


SHR Proſpec of Good to a Perſon; ap. 


Diſappointment; at leaſt, when his Succeſs 
would confirm him in any evil Intention. 
His Diſappointment raiſes Joy in the FE. 
in Providence, and Se. 
curity in Virtue. His Succeſs raiſes the 
contrary Paſſions of Sorrow, Diftrujt 
and Suſpiczon. The Proſp 64 of Evil, 


befalling an evil Character, at firſt, perhaps, 


ſeems orateful to the Obſerver, if he has 


conceived the Paſſion of Anger ; but to a 
ſedate Temper, no Miſery is farther tne 
Joy, than as it is neceſſary to 


ſome prepollent Happineſs in the whole 


g of Evil impending over ſuch 


4 Character, by which he is confirmed in 


Vice, is the Occaſion of Sorrote, and D!/ 


 zriſi of Providence and Virtue ; and the 
vil befalling him raiſes Joy, and Satrsfac- 


tion With Providence, and Security in Vir 
We lce therefore, that the Succeſs of 
evil Charatlers, by obtaining Good, or 


avoiding Evil, is an unfit Repreſentation 
1n 5 


LET 


— 
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LET any one reflect on this Claſs of 


| Paſſions, eſpecially as they ariſe upon Oc- 
caſions which do not affect himſelf, and he 
will ſee how little of Se/- Love there is in 


them ; and yet they are frequently as vio- 
lent as any Paſſions whatſoever. We ſeem 
conſcious of ſome Diguity in theſe Paſ- 
ſions above the lelfiſh ones, and thereföre 
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Sec 3. 


never conceal them, nor are we aſhamed 
of them. Theſe complicated Paſſions the 


Philolophers have confuledly mentioned, 


under ſome general Names, along with the 


| ſimple {ſelfiſh Paſſions. The Poets and 
| Criticks have ſufficiently ſhown, that they 
| felt theſe Differences, however it did not 
| concern them to explain them. We may 
| find Inſtances of them in all Dramatick Per- 
formances, both Antient and Modern. 


| Trex Abatements to be made for what Pf a- 
human Nature comes ſhort of the higheſt © 74 
Degrees either of Virtue or Vice, may be 
thus conceived : When the Good in any 
nixed Character ſurpaſſes the Evil, the 
| Paſſions ariſe as toward the Gcod ; where 
the Evil ſarpaſſes the Good, the Paſſions. 
| ariſe as toward the Evil, only in both Caſes 
| ith leſs Violence. And further, the Pal- 
ſions in both Caſes are either /opped, or 
turned the contrary way, by want of due 
| Proportion between the State and (Ha- 
vacter. Thus an imperfect good Character, 
— : s in 
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Charac lers. 
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Pity. 


The bef 


Envy, Sor- 


row, Jo). 
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Sect. z. in purſuit of a Good too great for his Vir: 
true, or to the excluſion of more worthy 


Characters, inſtead of raiſing Deſire of 
his Succels, raiſes Aver ſion; his Succeſs 
raiſes Envy, or a Species of Sorrow, and 
his Diſappointment Foy. An imperfectly 


evil Character, threatned by an Evil greater 
than is neceſſary to make him relent and 
reform, or by a great Calamity, which 


has no direct tendency to reform him, in- 


| ſtead of raifing Deſire toward the Event, 
raiſes Aber ſion; his eſcaping it raiſes Joy, 


Plots in 


Tragedy. 


Claſs, when the Agents themſelves, by 


and his falling under it raiſes Pty, a Spe- 


cies of Sorrow. 


THERE is another Circumſtance which 


exceedingly varies our Paſſions of this 


their own Conduct, procure their Miſery. 
When an imperfect good Character, by an 
evil Action, procures the higheſt Miſery to 
himſelf; this raiſes theſe complicated Pal- 
| ſions, Pity toward the Sufferer, Sorrow 
for the State, Abhorrence of Vice, Aue 


and Admiration of Providence, as keeping 


ſtrict Mealures of Sanctity and Juſtice, 


Theſe Paſſions we may all feel, in reading 


the Oedipus of Sophocles; when we {ce 
the Diſtreſs of that Prince, occaſioned by 
his ſuperſtitious Curioſity about his future 
Fortunes; his raſh Violence of Temper, in 


Duelling without Provocation, and in pro- 


nouncing Execrations on Perſons unknown. 


We 
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We feel the like Paſſions from the Fortunes Sect. 3. 
of Creon in the Antigone; or from the. 

Fates of Pyrrhus and Oreſies, in the Au- 
- dromache of Racine; or our Diſireſed 
Mother We heartily pity theſe Charac- 

ters, but without repining at Providence; 

their Miſery is the Fruit of their ow 
Actions. It is with the juſteſt Reaſon, 

that Arz/totle * prefers ſuch Plots to all — 
others for Tragedy, ſince theſe Characters — IN 
come neareſt to thoſe of the Spectators "i 
and conſequently will have the ſtrongeſt 
| Influence on them. We are generally con- 
| ſcious of ſome good Diſpoſitions, mixed 
| with many Weakneſſes : few imagine them- 
| ſelves capable of attaining the height of 
perfectly good Characters, or arriving to 
| their high Degrees of Felicity ; and fewer 
) Þ imagine themlſeèlyes capable of ſinking into — | 
te Baſeneſs of perfectly evil Tempers, and = 
therefore few dread the Calamities which = 
2 befal them. e e on 


by THERE is one farther Circumſtance How 2he/ b 
„which ſtrengthens this Claſs of Paſſions ex- a } 
ng | 3 1 = | | „are raiſed þ 
-l ceedingly, that is, the greatneſs of the high and 4 
5 Change off Fortune in the Perſon, or the ia» 4 


| dur prize with which it comes. As | j 
| gives the Perſon a more acute Perception = | 
either of Happineſs or Miſery, ſo it 


11 


* Ariſtotle Poetic. Chap. 13. 1 26 
| ſtrengthens 


: | 
: * 
1. 
i 
a> 
, = 
4 
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Secd. 3. ſtrengthens our Paſſions, ariſing from Ob. 
V ſervation of his State. Of this the Poets 
are very ſenſible, who fo often repreſent to 
us the former Proſperity of the Perſon, for 
whom they would move our pity ; his 770 
ects, his Hopes, his half-executed De. 

5 ug. One left his Palace us fiuiſhed, a. 
nother his betrothed Miſtreſc, or young 
ie; one promiſed himſelf G, and a 
fortunate o Age ; another was heaping up 
Wealth, boaſted of his Knowledge, was 
ty honoured for his INE Armour, , his Attivity, 


his Augury. 


Aon oiordion S Meg bz . 
— og 7¹ 0 TOY ne Yer dev. Home:, 


8 ed non 'Augir i 20 potuit depellere peſte in; 
Sed non Dardauiæ ne dicari cu ſpidts Tu 
AuDam. —_—_— ðͤ Vig 


DS i + © Joy is 1n like manner increaled 
upon the Misfortunes of evil Characters, 
by repreſenting their former Proſperity 
Pride and Iuſoleuce. 


T uIs Sorrow or Joy is irangely diver: 

ſiſied or complicated, when the Sufferers 
are multiplied, by repreſenting the Perſons 

attached to the principal Sufferer, and ſet- 

ting before us their Afections, Friendſhips, 

tender Solicitudes, care in Education, 


Harrer in former Diſtreſſes; this every 
one 


of the PASSIONS. Bt 
one will find in reading the Stories of Pa Sect. 3. 
| las, Camilla, Niſus, and Enuryalus; or in WWW . 
general, any Battle of Homer or His gil. 4 
What there is in Self Love to account for 
| theſe Effects, let all Mankind judge. 


Vl. Tre Paſſions of the fourth Claſs ariſe 4. Public 
from the ſame oral Senſe and public Afﬀec- 22 . 

ctious, upon obſerving the Actions of Agents ics of 4- 
ſome way attached to each other, by prior“. 
Ties of Nature or good Offices, or dilen- 
gaged by prior Injuries; when theſe Re- 

| /atzons are known, the moral Qualities of 

the Actions appear conſiderably different, — 
and our Paſſions are much diverſified b 
them: there is alſo a great Complication of 


ee: - a 


different Paſſions, and a fort of Contraſie, contraſts 
or aſſemblage of oppoſite Paſſions toward”. © 
the ſeveral Perſons concerned. The moſtF pains, 4 
% moving Peripeties, and Remembrances, 1 

in Epic and Dramatick Poetry, are — 
d calculated to raiſe theſe complicated Paſ- 9 
's, ſions; and in Oratory we ſtudy to do the 7 
„ me. 3 LE OR any | 

| Thus ſtrong Sentiments of Gratz» | 


iude, and vigorous Returns of good Offi- 
ces obſerved, raiſe in the Spectator the 
| bigheſt Love and Eſteem toward both the 
| Benefaftor, and even the Per ſon obliged, 
with Security and Delight in Virtue. | 
Ingratitude, or returning bad Offices de- 


- 
= "—_— FI 4 - ; 
—— — — — * 
A — — ayers — ren . 
4 8 a —V 


ſignedly, raiſes the greateſt Deteſlation a- 4 


* 


$2 
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I | x Sea. z. gainſt the Ungrateful; and Love with Con 
17% Paſſion toward the Benefactor, with Decc. 


Life. — 


tion and Diffdence in a virtuous Courſe of 

— Forgiving of Injuries, and much 
more returning Good for Evi , appears 
wonderfully great and beautiful to our mo- 


ral Senſe: it raiſes the ſtrongeſt Love to- 


ward the Forgiver, Compaſſion for the In. 
jury received; toward the Injurious, if 7e. 


3 lenting. ſome degree of Good-will, with 
Compaſſion; if not relenting, the moſt vio- 


lent Abhorrence and Hatred, —— Mutual 


good Offices done deſignedly between mo- 
rally good Agents, raiſe Joy and Love in 
the Obſerver toward both, with delight in 


Virtue.— 


Mutual Injuries done by evil 
Agents defignedly, raiſe Foy in the Events, 
along with Hatred to the Agents, with De. 


_ Feſtation of Vice. —— Good Offices done 
deſignedly by good Agents toward Evil. 


but not ſo as to encourage, or enable them 


to further Miſchief, raiſe Love toward the 


good Agent ; Diſplicence, with ſome Good: 


_ will toward the evil Agent. — Good Of 
Jes deſignedly done mutually among ev 


Agents, if theſe Offices do not promote 
their evil Intentions, diminiſh our Diſlike 


and Hatred, and introduce ſome Compaſ 


fron and Benevolence. Good Offices 
from good Agents, to Benefattors unknowt 

to the Agent, or to their unknown Friends 

or Poſterity, increaſe Love toward both; 
and raiſe great Saticfaction and Truſt in 

I EE. 
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Providence, with Security in Virtue, and Sect. 33 
J) in the Event. —— Undeſigned evil Re. 


| gents toward the evil, by which they are 
il | further excited or impowered to do evil, 
S, raiſe Pzzy toward the good Agent, Indig- 
nation and Envy toward the Evil, with 
n Diiſtruſt in Providence. *Undeſroned 
% good Offices done by good to evil Agents, 
m by which they are not excited or enabled 
be to do further miſchief, raiſe Envy or In- 
. dignation toward the evil Agent, if the Be- 
% nefit be great; if not, they ſcarce raiſe any 
vil new Paſſion diſtinct from that we had be- 
ole fore, of Love toward the one, and Ha- 
1 tred or Diſliłe toward the other. . 
a Täxsx Paſſions might have been di- 
WF verſified, according to Malebranche's Di- 
nd viſion, as the Object or Event was preſent, 
th; or in ſaſpenſe, or certainly removed : And 
A; would appear in different Degrees of 
Pri 


' turns in like Caſe with the former, raiſe $or- 
roco in the Obſerver upon account of the E- 
vent, Pity toward both, with Suſpicion of _ 
Providence and Virtue.— An unde ſigued Re- 

| turn of Evil to an evil Agent from a good 

| one, whom he had injured, raiſes Foy up- 
on account of the Event, and Truft in Pro- 
 vidence. —— Undeſigned evil Offices mu- 
| tually done to each other by evil Agents, 
nile Joy in the Event, 
Vice, and Satisfaction with Providence.— 


Dudeſigned good Offices done by good A- 


in the Event, Abhorrence of 


BI 5 Strength, 
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Sect. 3. Strength, according as the Perſons con- 


. cerned were more nearly attach'd to the 
Obſerver, by Nature, Zriendſpip. or A. 0 


LE lmao _— 7 
. 5 
5. Publick. VII. Tax Paſſions of the laſt Clas. are * 

: 25 -: thoſe in which any of the former Kinds ate 
the a complicated with /e Paſſions, when our 1 
own Intereſt is concerned. It is necdlels # *© 

| hereto repeat them over again: Only this 1 

may be noted in general, that, as the Con- 1 

junction of ſelfiſh Paſſions will very much 1 

increaſe the Commotion of Mind, ſo the 
Oppoſition of any /elfi/h Intereſts, which 

appear of great Importance, will often 1 

conquer the publick Deſires or Averſions, 1 * 

or thoſe founded upon the Senſe of Tiste | © 

or Honour; and this is the Cale in vicious 1 

15 Actions done againſt Conference. 3 


Tu ESE ; Complications of Paſſions ate 
often not reflected on by the Perſon whois # di 
acted by them, during their Rage: But a w 
judicious Obſerver may find them by Re- Þ gr 
llection upon himſelf, or by Obſervation 1 K 
of others; and the Repreſentation of them or 
never fails to affect us in the moſt lively w. 


8 manner. 5 uſt 
— Studt i ingens | tay 
Imo in Corde Pudor, mixtoque Tuſania Lacke, PA 
Et Friis agitatus Amor, & conſcia Virtus. Virg ne 
— 


1 | IX 


rg: 
IN 


one conſider, © How few of our Paſſions | 


« tentions, which ſome Philoſophers in- 
| « the Commotions of our Minds ariſe up- 
| © Afefions toward the good of others. 
We ſhould find, that without theſe Prin- 4 
ciples in our Nature, we ſhould not feel , 
| * the one half at leaſt- of our preſent _ 
| * Pleaſures or Pains ; and that our Na- 


Mil * lence.” 


grees of their natural Sagacity, their formed. 


of the Þ ASSTONS. "m5 
Sect 3. 
Ix all this redion Sonett, let any VV 


can be any way deduced from Se. 


Love, or deſire of private Advantage: 


And how improbable it is, that Perſons 
« in the Heat of Action, have any of 
« thoſe /ubtle Reflections, and /elffh In- 


vent for them: How great a part of 


« on the moral Senſe, and from publick 


ture would be almoſt reduced to Indo- 


AN accurate Obſervation of the ſeveral #-w cha- | 


diſtinct Characters and Tempers of Men, ae and 


" Tempers of 
Men are 


which are conſtituted by the various De- 


Knowledge, their Intereſts, their Opinions, 
or Aſſectations of Ideas, with the Paſſions 
which are prevalent in them, is a moſt 
uſeful and pleaſant Entertainment for thoſe, 
who have Opportunities of large Acquain- 
tance and Obſervation. But our preſent 
Purpoſe leads only to conſider the firſt ge- 


* * 7 ö - 5 — — » _ - n e — — 
——— . ˖ ˖· · ˙ ah Sl had —. 


neral Elements, from the various Combi- 


Bo 3 nations 
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Sect. 3. 


Yr vv Charatfers are formed. 


The Order 


of Nature h 


partly vin- 


_ auated. 
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nations of which, the ſeveral Tempers and 
3 

Tais account of our Affections will, 
owever, prepare the way for diſcerning 


conſiderable Evidences for the Goodneſs of 
the Deity, from the Conſtitution of our 


— 


Nature; and for removing the Objections 


of voluptuous luxurious Men, againſt the 


Rules of Virtue laid down by Men of Re- 
flection. While no other Ideas of Pla. 
ſure or Advantage are given us, than thoſe 
which relate to the external Senſes; nor 
any other Affectious repreſented as natu- 
ral, ſave thoſe toward private Good: it 
may be difficult ro perſuade many, even 


of thoſe who are not Enemies to Vir- 


tue from Inclination, of the Wiſdom of 
the Deity, in making the Bias of our 
Nature oppoſite to the Laws he would 


give us; and making all Pleaſure, the moſi 


natural Character of Good, attend the 
probubited Actions, or the indifferent ones; 
while Obedience to the Law muſt be a 


tural Aﬀettions and Senſes, Natuie 


no ſuch Inconfiſtency ; ** Every Paſſion 


conſtrained Courſe of Action, inforced 
only by Penalties contrary to our 14 


and Grace are by this Scheme made very 
oppoſite: Some would queſtion whether 
they could have the ſame Author. Whereas, 
if the preceding Account be juſt, we {ec 
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dq or Nffection in its moderate Degree Sect. 3. 
A is innocent, many are directly amzable, SWNI 

and norally good: we have Senſes and oY 

„ # © Afedns leading us to publick Good, 

g as well as to prvate; to Virtue, as well 

188 external Pleaſure,” re prod 2 : 
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| Afedtion 


and Paſ- 
ſions de. 
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5 E 0 T. IV. 

How far our ſeveral Aﬀections and 
Paſſions are under our Power, 
either to govern them when raiſed 
or to prevent their ariſing : with 
ſome general Obſervations about 
their Objects. „ 


cars, that our Paſſions are not ſo 


1. E» ROM what was faid hate it ap- 


pend much much i in Fon Power, as ſome ſeem to ima- 


t po O Pi- 
nion. 


Mind, 
N Ef, ecke. 


gine, from the Toypicks uſed either to raiſe 
or allay them. We are ſo conſtituted by 


Nature, that, as ſoon as we form the Idea 


of certain Objects or Events, our Deſſie 
or Aver ſion will ariſe toward them; 


depend upon the Opiuions we form, con- 
cerning any thing which occurs to our 
its Qualitios, Tendencies, or 

Thus the Happineſs of every 


FS RA Nature is deſired, as ſoon as we 


others. The Apprebenſion of morally 


remove all Opiuion or Apprehenſion of Of- 
 poſution of Intereſt between this Being and 


Qualities, is the neceſſary Cauſe of Appro- 


bation, by our moral Senie, and of ſtronger 
| Love. 


T he Caule of Haired, is the Ap- 
prehenſio on 


and 
conſequently our Affections muſt very much 


good 


4 Ei the PASSIONS. "0 
Preben 1/ion of the oppoſite Qualities. Fear, Se. 4 
in like manner, muſt ariſe from Opinion of SY 
Power, and Inclination to hurt us: Pity 5 
from the Opinion of another's u7de/2r ved 
Miſery: Shame only ariſes from Appre- 
henſion of Contempt from others: /e, in 
any Event, muſt ariſe from an Opinion of 


its Goodneſs. Our „ef Paſſions in this, 
do not differ from our 3 ones. 


'Tars may ſhew us ſome Inconſiftency 

| in Topicks of Argument, often uſed to in- 

| culcate Pzery and Virtue, Whatever Mo- 
tives of Intereſt we ſuggeſt, either from a 1 | 
» | preſent'or future Reward, mult be ineffec- — 
- tual, until we have firſt laboured to form 
e Þ amiable Conceptions of the Deity, and of 
y | our Fell Creatures. And yer in many N 
a Writers, even in this Cauſe, © Mankind 
are repreſented as ahſolutely evil, or 
d I © at beſt as entirely ſelſiſh; nor are there 
h any nobler Ideas of the DET ſuggeſted. 
n- © Itis grown a faſbionablèe Topic, to put 
ur © ſome // ſelſiſb Con ſtruction „„ 
moſt generous human Actions; and he i 
| © paſſes for the hreudeſt Writer, or Ora- bu 
Tor, Who is moſt artful in theſe Inſinua- WT | I; 
tions,” 1 


| n Tat Government of our Paſſions Appetite 
| muſt then depend much upon our Opinions. Servo 2 
| But we muſt here oblerve an obvious Dif- tinguiſſhed. 
{rence among our Deſires, vg. that 

| «-Jome” p 
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* 
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3 

1 
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Y- 
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* 

* 


Seck 4. ſome of them have a previous, painful, 
or uncaſy Senſation, antecedently to Gn 
any Opinion of Good in the Object; ey 

„ nay, the Object is often chiefly eſteem: 
«© ed good, only for its allayiug this Pain 
or Uneaſineſs; or if the Object gives 

_ & Senſation is previous to, and indepen: , 
dent of this Opinion of Good in the © 
. neceſſarily preſuppoſe an Opinion of Good 


« fires or Averſions, with their concomi- 


© henſton.” Of the former kind are 
| tween the Sexes; to which Deſires there 
is an unealy Senſation previous, even in 
_ thoſe who have little other Notion of Good 
or Uneaſineſs. There is ſomething like to 
is ſo much formed for this, that altho the 


Abſence of Company is not immediately 


be not employed in ſomething which tend 


_ Sullenneſs, and Diſcontent, will grow up 
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« allo poſitive Pleaſure, yet the weaſfj 
Object.“ Theſe Deſires we may cal 
Appetites, © Other Deſires and Averſions 
* and Evil in their Objects; and the De. 1 


tant uneaſy Senſations, are produced or 
* occaſioned by this Opinion or Appre- 


Hunger and Thirſt, and the Deſires be. ſen 


in the Objects, than allaying this Paz 
this in the Deſire of Society, or the Com- 
pany of our fellow Creatures. Our Natute 
painful, yet if it be long, and the Perſon 


to Society at laſt, or which is deſigned to 
fit him for Society, an uneaſy Fretfulnes 


on him by degrees, which Company | 
—_ 00 


Ge PASSIONS. | 
| fone can remove. He ſhall not perhaps be ge 4. 
| ſenſible always, that it is the Abſence of WAY 


| Company which occaſions his Uneafineſs ; 
A painful Senſation dictates nothing of it 
| ſelf; it muſt be therefore ſome Neflechion 


or Inſtinct, diſtinct from the Pain, which 
' Þ ſuggeſts the Remedy. Our Benevolence 


and Compaſſion preſuppoſe indeed ſome 
| Knowledge of other ſenſitive Beings, and 
of what is good or evil to them: But 
they do not arile from any previous Opi- 
nion, that the Good of others tends to 
| © the Good of the Agent.“ They are 
| Determinations of our Nature, previous 

to our Choice from Intereſt, which excite 
us to Action, as ſoon as we know other 
| ſenſitive or rational Beings, and have any 
* Apprehenſion of their Happineſs or Miſery. 


I other Defires the Caſe is different. 
"" No Man is diſtreſſed for want of fine Smells, 
| harmonious Sounds, beautiful Objects, 
| Wealth, Power, or Grandeur, previouſly 
do ſome Opinion formed of theſe things as 
good. or ſome prior Senſation of their 
| Pleaſures. In like manner, Virtus and 
| Honour as neceſſarily give us Pleaſure, 
| When they occur to us, as Vice and Con- 
| tempt give us Pain; but, antecedently to 
| lome Experience or Opinion of this Plea- 
ure, there is no previous uneaſy Senſation 
In their Abſence, as there is in the Abſence 
| of the Objects of Appetite. The ney. 
; 3 8 0 
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all our Deſires or Aver 
to the Opinion or Apprehenſion of Good or 
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Sect. 4. of theſe Senſations previous to our Appe 
Wy v tires, has been conſidered already“. The 


Senſations accompanying or ſubſequent ty 
our other Deſires, by which they are den. 


minated Pſſions, keep them in a juſt Bal. 
lance with our Appetites, as was betor 


Bur this holds in eu concerning 
tons, that according 


Evil, the Deſire or Averſion is increaſed or 


_ diminiſhed: Every Gratiſication of any 
Deſire gives at firſt Pleaſure ; and Diſap- 


pointment Pain, proportioned to the Vio- 
lence of the Deſire. In like manner, thc 
eſcaping any Object of Averſion, tho it 


makes no permanent Addition to our Hap: 
pineſs, gives at firſt a pleaſant Sen/a7n, 
and relieves us from Miſery, proportioned 
to the Degree of Aver/ion or Fear. 80 


when any Event, to which we had an 4. 
verſion, befals us, we have at firſt Miſery 


proportioned to the Degree of Averſion 
So that ſome Pain is ſubſequent upon al 
Fruſtration of Deſire or Averſion, but it! 
previous to thoſe Defires only, which att 
called Apperites, Ds 


* Sect. 2. Art. 65 | 3 


II. Hexer 


1 
is f 
| pin 
| the 
| and 
ver. 


i CE 


| 11045 are to our Happineſs or Miſery, and | 
to the Command of our Paſſions. 


| For tho in our Appetites there are un- Aſociati- 
| caly Senſations, previous to any Opinion 
yet our very Appetites may be ſtrengthned on n- 1 
or weakned, and variouſly alter'd by Opi- creaſe or N ; 
uo or ' Aſſociations of Ideas. Before he frengtb 
their Intervention, the bodily Appetites e De- 
are eaſily ſatisfied: Nature has put it in!“ 

| almoſt every one's power, fo far to gratify 

them, as to ſupport the Body, and remove 

Pain. But when Opinion, and confuſed 

Ideas, or Fancy comes in, and repreſents 

ſome particular kinds of Gratifications, or 

great Variety of them, as of great Impor- 

tance; when Ideas of Dzznity, Grandure, 

Magni fceuce, Generoſity, or any other 

moral Speczes, are joined to the Objects of 
Appetites, they may furniſh us with endleſs 


kind. 


93 
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III. HENCE we ſee how impoſſible iv. 

| is for one to judge of the Degrees of Hap- _ — 
| pineſs or Miſery in others, unleſs he knows 
| their Opinions, their Aſſociations of Ideas, 
and the Degrees of their Deſires and A- 
| verſions. We lee alſo of how much Con- 


ſequence our Aſſociations of Ideas and Opi- 


ons of Ideas 
and Opini- 


diminiſh 


_ . * — N on 2 1 2 > * 
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Labour, Vexation, and Miſery of every 


3 As to the other Deſires which preſup- 
pole ſome Opinion or Apprehenſion of 


Good, 


4 


94 
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Sect. 4. Good, previous to any Senſation of uneaf: 


V 


neſs; they muſt ſtill be more directly in- 


fluenced by Opinion, and Aſſociations of 


Ideas. The higher the Opinion or Appre. 


hen ſion of Good or Evil is, the ſtronger 
muſt the Defre or Aver ſion be; the 


greater is the Pleaſure of Succeſs at firſt, 
and the greater the Pain of Diſappoiut. 
ment. Our publick Deſires are influenced 


in the ſame manner with the private : what 


we conceive as Good, we ſhall deſire for 


thoſe we love, as well as for our elves: 


and thet-in proportion to the Degree of 
Good apprehended in it: whatever we ap. 


Averſion. 


prehend as Evil in any degree to thoſe we 
love, to that we ſhall have proportionable 


T uE common Effect of theſe Aſocin 
tions of Ideas is this, that they raiſe the 
«+ Paſſions into an extravagant Degree, be- 


.* yond the proportion of real Good in 
the Object: And commonly beget ſome 
« ſecret Opinions to juſtify the Paſſions. 
But then the Confutation of theſe falle 


Opinions is not ſufficient to break the 


«* Aſſociation, ſo that the Deſire or 74, 
fon ſhall continue, even when our Un 
derſtanding has ſuggeſted to us, that the 


Object is not good, or not proportioned 


« to the Strength of the Deſire.” Thus 
we often may obſerve, that Perſons, who 
by reaſoning have laid aſide all Opinion of 


Spirits 


Pd 
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Spirits being in the dark more than in the Sect. 4. 
ght, are ſtill uneaſy to be alone in the dark. 


Thus the Iuxurious, the extravagant Lo- 
| ver, the Miſer, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to 
| haye Opinions of the ſeveral Objects of 
| their Purſuit, proportioned to the Vehe- 
mence of their Deſires ; but the conſtant 
| Indulgence of any Deſire, the frequent Re- 
| petition of it, the diverting our Minds 
| from all other Purſuits, the Strain of Con- 
ver ſation among Men of the ſame Temper, 
| who often haunt together, the Contagion 


| Ideas, that a fudden Convittion of Reaſon 
| vill nor flop the Deſire or Averſion, an 
more than an Argument will ſurmount the 
| Loathings or Averſions, acquired againſt 
| certain Meats or Drinks, by Surfeits or eme- 
tick Preparations. © „ 


Tue Luxurious are often convinced, 
| when any Accident has reviveda natural 


| plain Dinner, with a ſharp Stomach : but 


— 


* Ac veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
* In tenebris metuunt, fic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum nihilo quæ ſunt metuenda magis, Loe. 


1 — Leporem ſectatus, equove 
Laſſus ab in domito, vel fi Romana fatigat 
* Militia aſſuetum Græcari 

Cum labor extuderit faſtidia _ 

Cum fale panis 


1— EET 


Latrantem ſtomachum bene leniet mms Hon. 
this 


„in the very Air and Countenance of the 
9 paſſionate, beget ſuch wild Aſociations of 


| Appetite, of the ſuperior Pleaſures in a . 
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Sect. 4. Good, previous to any Senſation of uneaſ. 
neſs; they muſt ſtill be more directly in. 
fluenced by Opinion, and Aſſociations of 
Ideas. The higher the Opinion or Appre. 
henſion of Good or Evil is, the ſtronger 
muſt the Deſire or Aver ſion be; the 
greater is the Pleaſure of Succeſs at firſt, 
and the greater the Pain of Diſappoiut. 
ment. Our publick Deſires are influenced 
in the ſame manner with the private: what 
we conceive as Good, we ſhall deſire for 
thoſe we love, as well as for our elves; 
and thev in proportion to the Degree of 
_ Good apprehended in it: whatever we ap. 
prehend as Evil in any degree to thoſe we 
love, to that we ſhall have proportionabl: 
as ie ions 


Tux common Effect of theſe Aſocin- 
tons of Ideas is this, that they raile the 
«+ Paſſions into an extravagant Degree, be. 

_ « yond the proportion of real Good in 
the Object: And commonly beget {ome 
_ *« ſecret Opinions to juſtify rhe Paſſions 
But then the Confutation of theſe falle 
Opinions is not ſufficient to break the 
« Aſſociation, ſo that the Deſire or Paſ 
* /z0 ſhall continue, even when our Un. 
derſtanding has ſuggeſted to us, that the 
Object is not good, or not proportioned 
to the Strength of the Deſire,” Thus 
we often may obſerve, that Perſons, who 
by reaſoning have laid aſide all Opinion of 
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Thus the luxurious, the extravagant Lo- 
ver, the Miſer, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to 
| haye Opinions of the {ſeveral Objects of 


mence of their Deſires ; but the conſtant 
| Indulgence of any Deſire, the frequent Re- 
| petitzon of it, the diverting our Minds 


er ſation among Men of the ſame Temper, 
| who often haunt together, the Contagion 


| Ideas, that a ſudden Conviction of Reaſon 
|: will not ſtop the Deſire or Averſion, any 
"IF more than an Argument will ſurmount the 


| Loathings or Averſions, acquired againſt. 


| certain Meats or Drinks, by Surfeits or eme- 
tick Preparations. N 


True Luxurious are often convinced, 


en. 


— 


Ae veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 


| Interdum nihilo quæ ſunt metuenda magis. 
the | +} —= Leporem ſectatus, equove 

| Lafſus ab indomito, vel fi Romana fatigat 
"hus | Militia aſſuetum Græcari 

Cum labor extuderit faſtidia 


who ; — Cum ſale panis 3 
2n of F Latrantem ſtomachum bene lenie.— Hor. 
;rits 3 this 
| ; | * | We 
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Spirits being in the dark more than in the Seq, 4. 
light, are {till uneaſy to be alone in the dark“. f | 


| their Purſuit, proportioned to the Vehe- 


| from all other Purſuits, the Strain of C. 


in the very Air and Countenance of the 
5 | paſſionate, beget ſuch wild /0c:atzons of 


| when any Accident has revived a natural 
| Appetite, of the ſuperior Pleaſures in a 
| plain Dinner, with a ſharp Stomach f: but 


In tenebris metuunt, ſic nos in luce timemus ; Ee. 
Lu 
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Sect. 4 


8 all the Ideas of Dignity, Grontare Ex. 


cellence, and Eujoyment of Life joined to 
their Table. Explain to a Miſer the Folly 
of his Conduct, ſo that he can alledg no- 


will not break the Aſciation: What 


He has likewiſe all Ideas of Good, of 
orth, and Importance i in Lite confounded 
with his Coffers. 


manner no Notion of Life without his 
 AMlifireſs, all Virtue and Merit are ſummed 
up in his inviolable Fidelity. The Cir: 


Gentlemaulibe Worth and Ability aſſociated 
with his beloved Arts. The Idea of Zr: 
| erty comes along with the Taſte, and 


Pofeſſion of what he admires. A plain 


others, to whoſe Eyes they are expoſed 


our private Deſires. What is apprehended 
— — | 


T. he Nature and Conduct 


. this does not reform them; they have go 


thing ! in his Defence; ye he WI go on, 


U; hocuples moriatur egenti vivere A Juv. 


4 RO! MA NT ICK. 13 has in like 
20iſſeur has all Ideas of valuable Not, 


makes his Happineſs impoſſible, without 
Queſtion might confute the Opinion, but 
«© Pleaſure has the Poſſeſſor more than 


as well as his?” _ 


Our publick De fir res are affected by 


confuſed Ideas, in the ſame manner with 
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as Good, thro' an Aſſociation of foreign Sect. 4. 
| Ideas, ſhall be purſued for 7hoſe we love, as WWW 
well as what is really good for them. Our - 
| benevolent Paſjions in the nearer Ties, are OS 
as apt to be too violent as any whatſoever :_ 
| this we may often experience in the Love 
| of Offspring, Relations, Parties, Cabals. 

| The Violence of our Paſſion makes us 
ſometimes incapable of purſuing effeftually L 
of @ their Good, and ſinks us into an uſeleſs State 0 
of Sorrow upon their Misfortunes. Com- — 
baſſion often makes the Evil greater to the 

| Spectator than to the Sufferer; and ſome- += 
ko @ times ſubjects the Happineſs of a Perſon op 
ic MW great Worth, to every Accident befalling 4 
ca one entirely void of it. Os 


„Tus Deſire of Virtue, upon extenſive 
| iwpartial Schemes of publick Happineſs, 
11. aan ſcarce be too ſtrong ; but, upon alben 
or partial Views of publick Good, this 
| Deſire of Virtue may often lead Men into 
very pernicious Actions. One may con- 
ceive a ſort of Extravagancy, and effemt- © 
nate Weakneſs even of this Deſire ; as | 
hen Men are diſſatisfied with themſelves 
for Diſappoiutmeuts in good Attempts, | 
which it was not in their Power to accom- 
liſh ; when ſome heroick Tempers thew no 
Regard to private Good; when the Purſuit 
{ot the lovely Form is ſo paſſionate, that 
[the Agent does not reliſh his paſt Conduct 
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| Sect. 4 by agreeable Rellection, — like the Anz: 


PIR bitious, 


Ni alum reputat f # pri ſuper agendim. Lucan 


Bur the moſt pernicious Pervez FI 


cc 


: 2 


cc 


cc. 
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cc 


of this Deſire are. ſome partial Admi- 


rations of certain moral Species, ſuch as 
Fortitude, Propagation of true Reli. 


gion, Zeal for a Party; while other 


Virtues are overlooked, and the very 
End to which the admired Qualities arc 
ſubſervient is forgotten. Thus ſome 
Phantoms of Virtue are raiſed, wholly 
oppoſite to its true Nature, and to the 


ſole End of it, 7he e Good.” 


H ON ou R, in \ like manner, has had its 


fooliſh Aſſociations, and the true Nature of 


it has been overlooked, fo that the Deſire 


of it has run into Enthnſraſm, and perni- 


cious Madneſs. 
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Thus, however our 
Deſires, when our Opinions are true, 
and the Deſire is proportioned to the 
true Opinion, are all calculated for or good, 
either publick or private; yet fal 
Opinions, and confuſed Ideas, or too 


great a Violence in any of them, above 
a due Proportion to the reſt, may 
turn the beſt of them into n deſtructive 


Follies.” 
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AT n1s is probably the Caſe in thoſe 
Aſſections which ſome ſuppoſe 7a7inral, dang 
| at leaſt incident to our Natures, and yet Tempers, 

| abſolutely evil Such as KRancour, or dif- hon they 

| intereſted Malice, Revenge, Miſanthropy. Oy” 
We indeed find our Nature determined to 

| diſapprove an Agent apprehended as evil, 
or malicious, thro' direct Iuteution; we 

| muſt deſire the Deſtruction of ſuch a Being, 
| not only from Self. Love, but from our Be- 

| neyolence to others. Now when we raſhly 
form Opinions of Secs, or Nations, as 
| abſolutely evil ; or get aſſociated Ideas of 
Impiety, Cruelty, Profaneneſs, recurring 
upon every mention of them: when, by 
| repeated Reflection upon Injuries received, 
we ſtrengthen our Diſlike into an ute 
| verſion, and conccive that the Injurious 
are direbily malicious; we may be led to 
act in ſuch a manner, that Spectators, who 
are unacquainted with our /ecre? Opinions, 
or confuſed Apprehenſions of others, may 
think we have pure di/intereſied Malice in 
our Nature; a very Inſtiuct toward the Mi- 
ſery of others, when it is really only the 
overgrowth of a juſt natural Affection, 
{upon falſe Opinions, or confuſed Ideas; 
even as our Appetites, upon which our na- 

| tural Life depends, may acquire accidental 
| Loathings at the moſt wholeſom Food. 
Our Ideas and Opinions of Mankind are 
oſten very raſhly formed, but our Afec- 
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100 7 be Nan and Condut? 


Sect. 4. Lions are generally ſuited to our Opinions 


A When our Ideas and Opinions of the moral 
Qualities of others are juſt, our Affections 
are generally regular and good: But when 
we give loole Reins to our Imagination and 

Opinion, our Affections mult follow then 
into all Extravagance and Folly; and inad. 
vertent Spectators will imagine ſome Di / 
poſitions in us wholly uſeleſs, and abe 
folutely and directly evil. 


Now the S of theſe Is 

ſtructive Deſires, like thoſe of all the reſt, 
gives at firſt ſome Pleaſure, proportioned 
to their Violence; and the Diſaßpoiutmeut 
gives proportioned Pain, But as to the 
 Continitance of theſe Pleaſures or Pains, 
ve ſhall find hereafter great Diverſity. 


Fro M this view of our Defires, we may 
= lee the great Variety of Ohſecls, Circ um. 
'* flances, Events, which muſt be of Im. 

© portance to the Happineſs of a Creature, 

furniſhed with fuch a Variety of Senſe 
of Good and Evil, with equally various 
** Deſires correſponding to them: eſpeci- 

** ally conſidering the ſtrange Combat ions 
„ Ideas, giving Importance to many Ob- 
i jects, in their own Nature indifferent. 


& 


ww 
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ry AY IV. Wx muſt in the next Place en- 


Deſires uire ** how far theſe ſeveral Deſires mull 


non CEOS ee — 
 farily ariſe SN * necel- 
in us. 
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| * neceſſarily ariſe, or may be prevented by Sect. 4. 
our Condud.” EY a” 


Tux Pleaſures and Pains of the exzer- r. That of 
al Senſes muſt certainly be perceive N 
by every one who comes into the World; 
„the one raiſing ſome Degree of Deſire, and 
„the other Averſion: the Pans of Appe- 

| 7ztes ariſe yet more certainly than others, 

| and are previous to any Opinion. But then 
tit is very much in our power to keep theſe 
}, W Scofations pure and numixed with any fo? 
d icign Ideas: ſo that the plaineſt Food and 
„NKRaiment, if ſufficiently nouriſhing and 
e bealchful, may keep us eaſy, as well as the 
% MW 77e/ or moſt expen/rve. * Nay the Body, 
| When accuſtomed to the ſimpler Sorts, is 
eaſieſt in the Uſe of them: And we are 
| raiſed to an higher Degree of Chearfulneſs, 
| by a ſmall Improvement in our Table, than 
it is poſſible to bring a pampered Body into, 
by any of the Productions of Nature, What- 
| cver the Body is once accuſtomed to, pro- 
| daces no conſiderable Change in it. 
| Tus Pleaſures of the Imagination, or of . V. 4 
| the internal Senſe of Beauty, and Decency, = 75 F 
and Harmony, mult alio be perceived by / the 1ma- 
| us. The Regularity, Proportion and Or STAR, 
| der in external Forms, will as neceſſarily 
ſtrike the Mind, as any Perceptions of the 
external Senſes. But then, as we have no 
uneaſineſs of Appetite, previous to the 
1 Re; 
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Sect. 4 Reception of thoſe orateful Ideas, we arc 


PIN not ec made miſerable in their Ab. 
ſence; unlels by ſome fantaſtick Habit we 
| have raiſed very violent Deſires, or by a 


long Purſuit of them, have made our ſelves 


incapable of other Enjoy ments. 


AGAIN, the Senſe and Deſire of Hem 
of ſeveral kinds is entirely abſtracted from 
Poſſeſſi on or Property; fo that the fineſt 

Neliſb of this kind, and the ſtrongeſt ſuble- 
quent Defrres, if we admit no fooliſh 
_ Conjunctions of Ideas, may almoſt every 
where be gratified with the Proſpects of 
Nature, and with the Contemplation of the 
more curious Hor of Art, which wh 
Proprictors generally allow to others wit! 
our Reſtraint. Bur if this Senſe or Deſi: 
of Beauty itlelf be accompanied with the 
Deſire of Poſſeſſion or Property ; if we 
let it be guided by Cuſtom, and receive 
 Aſpciations of foreign Ideas in our Fancy 
of Dreſs, Equipage, Furniture, Retinue, 
if we reliſh only the Modes of the Great, 
or the Marks of Diſtinction as beautiful; 


any Pleaſure by this Senſe: and every 
Diſappointment or Change of Fortune 
muſt make us miſerable. The like Fate 
may attend the Purſuit of /peculative Sci. 
ences, Poetry, Muſick, or Painting; ta 
excel i in theſe things is granted but to * 


if we let ſuch Deſires grow ſtrong, we muſt 
be very great indeed, before we can have. 
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A violent Deſire of Diſtiuction and Emi- Sect. Ao 


| nence may bring on Vexation and Sorrow N 
| for the longelt Life. 4 Su 


Tae Pleaſures and Pains of the prbbek 3 a 


1 Senſe will alſo neceſſarily ariſe in us. Men 


cannot live without the Soctety of others, 
and their good Offices ; they muſt obſerve 


both the Happineſs and Miſery, the Plea— 


ſures and Pazns of their Fellows: Deſire 


and Aver/ion muſt ariſe in the Obſerver. 


Nay farther, as we cannot ayoid more 
| near Attachments of Love, either from 
| the Inſtinct between the Sexes, or that 
toward Offspring, or from Obſervation of 


the berevolent Tempers of others, or their 


| particular Virtues and good Offices, we mult 
| feel the Senſations of Joy and Sorrow, from 
the State of others even in the ſtronger De- 
| grees, and have the publick Deſires in a 
| greater Height. All we can do to prevent 
| the Pains of general Benevolence, will 
| equally leſſen the Pleaſares of it. If we 
| reſtrain our public Affection from grow- 

| ing ſtrong, we abate our Pleaſures from the 
good Succeſs of others, as much as we 


61 | leſſen our. Compaſſion for their Misfor- 


| tunes: If we.confine our Deſires to a {mall _ 
| Circle of Acquaintance, or to a Cabal or 


Faction, we contract our Pleaſures as much 
as we do our Pains. The Diſtinction of 
| Pleaſures and Pains into real and imagiua- 
9. or rather into zeceſſary and voluntary, 
H 4 —_ would 


Deſ: res. 
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4 would be of ſome uſe, if we could correct 


the Imaginatious of others, as well as our 


own; but if we cannot, we are ſure, who- 


_ ever thinks himſelf miſcrable, is really ſo; 


however he might poſſibly, by a better 


Conduct of his Imagination, have prevented 
this Miſery. All we can do in this affair, 


is to enjoy a great Share of the Pleaſures 


of the ſtronger Ties, with fewer Pains of - 
them, by confining the ſtronger Degrees of 


Love, or our Friendſhips, to Perſons of 


correfted [maginations, to whom as fey 
of the uncertain Objects of Deſire are ne. 


ceſſary to Happineſs as is poſſible. Our 


Friendſhip with ſuch Perſons may proba- 
bly be ro us a much greater Source of 


Happineſs than of Miſery, fince the Hay- 
pineſs of ſuch Perſons is more probable than 


the ee 


SINCE hoes is nothing in our Nature 


determining us to di/intereſied Hatred to- 


ward any Perſon ; we may be ſecure againſi 


all the Pains of Malice, by preventing 


falſe Opznions of our Fellows as abfolutcly 


evil, or by guarding ag ainſt habitual Al. 
ger, and raſh Averſic ons. _— 


TAE moral 3 do ariſe alſo neceſſari- 
ly in our Minds. We cannot avoid ob- 
ſerving the AMhections of thoſe we conveiſe 
with; their Actions, their Words, their 
Looks betray them. We are conſcious of 

our 


Ls 
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our own Afﬀections , and cannot avoid Sect. 4. 
Reflection upon them ſoneriines : the kind 


and generous Affections will appear amia- 


ble, and all Appearance of Cruelty, Malice, 
or even very ſelfiſn Affections, will be diſ- 

approved, and appear odious. Our own 
e, as well as that of others, will 5 = 


pear to our moral Senſe either lovely o 


deformed, and will be the Occaſion Wie: 
| of Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs. We have not 


any proper Appetite toward Virtue, ſo as 


to be uneaſy, even antecedently to the Ap 
pearance of the lovely Form; but as ſoon 
as it appears to any Perſon, as it certainly 


muſt very early in Life, it never fails to 
taiſe Deſire, as Vice does raiſe Aver/107. 


This is {o rooted in our Nature, that no 


Education, falſe Principles, depraved Ha- 


bits, or even Affectation itſelf can entirely 
root it out. LucRETTUS and HogBES 
ew themſelves in innumerable Inſtances 
| ſtruck with ſome oral Species; they arc 


fall of Expreſſions of Admiration, Ga- 


tude, Praiſe, Deſire of doing Good ; and 
| of Cenſure, Diſapprobation, Averſi 40% to 
| fone Forms of Vice. 


| SINCE then there is no avoiding theſe 

Deſires and Perceptions of Morality, all 
| we can do to ſecure our ſelves in the pol- 
| ſeſſion of Pleaſures of this kind, without 
Pain, conſiſts in a vigorous Uſe of our 
| * Reaſon, to diſcern what Actions really 


tend 


Rs 
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tend to the publick Good in the wWwholr, 
that we may not do that upon a partial 
View of Good, which afterwards, upon 
a fuller Examination, we ſhall condemn 
and avhor our ſelves for; and withal, to 
fix our Frieudſhips with Perſons of like 
»Diſpoſitions, and juſt Diſcernment.“ Men 
of partial Views of publick Good, if they 
never obtain any better, may be eaſy in a 
very pernicious Conduct, fince the 7974 
Evil or Defermity does not appear to them, 
But this is ſeldom to be hop'd for in any 
partial Conduct. Thoſe who are injured by 
us fail not to complain; the Spectators, 
who are diſengaged from our partial Attach: 
ments, will often take the Freedom to ex. 
preſs their Sentiments, and ſet our Condud 
in a full Light: This muſt very probably 
occaſion to us Shame and Remor/e. lt 
cannot therefore be an indifferent Mat- 
ter, to an Agent with a moral. Scnle, 
** what Ohinions he forms of the Tenden. 


«CC 
ments of Love he has toward Puri 
or ations. If he has true Opinions 
of the Tendencies of Aclious; it he 
cCareſully examines the real Dignity of 
| Perſons and Cauſes, he may be furc 


«6 


that the Conduct which he now ap- 


T 


proves he ſhall always approve, and have 
delight in Reflection upon it, however 
it be cenſured by others. But if he takes 


up at hazard Opinions of Actions; it 


(6 he 


cy of Actions * What partial Attach: | 
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| « he hasa fooliſh Hdmiration of particular Sect. 4. 


1 | « Sects, and as fooliſh Aver ſions and Di 
like to others, not according to any rea! | 
Importance or Dignity, he ſhall often 
find occaſion for Inconſtancy and Change 

of his Affections, with Shame and Re- 

mor ſe for his paſt Conduct, and an in- 
ward Diſlile and Self-Condemnation.” 

„ Wrar moſt deeply affects our Happi- 

n. gels or Miſery, are the Diſpoſitions of 


| thoſe Perſons with whom we voluntarily 
contract ſome nearer Intimacres of Friend- 
; ſhip: If we act wiſely in this Point, we 
h. may ſecure to our {elves the greateſt Plea- 
x. res with the feweſt Pains, by attaching 
tour ſelves to Perſons of real Goodneſs, good ; 
1 Offices toward whom are uſeful to the _ 4 


Kay Soy 


It W World. The Ties of Blood are generally | 
. very ſtrong, eſpecially toward Offspring ; = — 


they need rather the Bridle than the Spur, 
in all Caſes wherein the Object is not re- 


lic Acfectious and our moral Senſe againſt 
it, in frequent Contemplation of their Vices, 
ad of the Miſchief which may ariſe to 
| Perſons of more worth from them, if we 
five them any Countenance in their Vices. 


TAE 


n. 

„. W commended to a ſingular Love by his good ; 
io: WM Qualities. We may, in a conſiderable mea- | 
ins ure, reſtrain our natural Affection toward ö 
he a worthleſs Offspring, by ſetting our prb- | 


108 ; | The Nature and Conduct 
Set. 4: . 
A Tus regulating our  Appreheuſions of On x 
the Aclious of others, is of very great 
Importance, that we may not Imagine 
1555 Mankind worſe than they really are, and 
thereby bring upon our felyes a Tempe 

\ (i! of” Sr icon, Hatred, Anger and Con. 
tent tow ard others: which is a conſtant 
State of Miſery, much worſe than all the 

Evils to be feared from Gedulity. If we 
examine the truce inge of human Action, 

we ſhall feldom find heir Motives worte 

than Se/ff Love. Men are often ſubject to 
Anger, and upon ſudden Provocations do 
Injuries to each other, and that only from 
Self-Love, without Malice; but the greateſt 

Part of their Lives is employed in Officts 

of natural Afectiou, Friendſhip , in: 

cent Self: Love, or Love of a Country. Tho 

little Party-Prejudicesare generally found. 

ed upon Ignoranee, or ſalſe Opinions, rather 

apt to move Pzy than Hatred. Such 
Conſiderations are the beſt Preſervative a. 
gainſt Anger, Malice, and Diſcontent of 
Mind with the Order of Nature. When 

you would make your ſelf chearful and 
. ſays the Emperor * ) conſider the 
Virtues of your ſeveral Acquaintances, 
the In diſisy and Diligence of one. the 
$8  Modeſly of another, the Ferre ity or 


— 
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5 Liberality of a third; and in other Per- Seat. 4 

« {ons ſome other Virtue. There is no- N 
ching ſo delightful, as the Reſemblances : 
of the Virtues appearing in the Conduct — 
of your Contemporaries as frequently as 
poſſible. Such ee we ſhould {till 

rarctain with us.” 


m Wu N the moral Senſe is thus aſſiſted 
by a found Underſtanding and Application, 
our own Actions may be a conſtant Source 
2, WW of ſolid Pleaſure, along with the Pleaſures 
of Benevolence, in the higheſt Degree which 
to W our Nature will admit, and with as few of 
tts Pains Hs 


| As to the Deſires of Honour, Ht we How ſa: 

| cannot avoid obſerving or hearing of the */* 
| Sentiments of others concerning our Con 7 1 
duct, we muſt feel the Deſire of the good fou er. 
Opinions of others, and Averſion to their 

| Cenſares or Condemnation : ſince the one 

| neceſſarily gives us Pleaſure, and the other 
Pain. Now it is impoſſible to bring all 
Men into the fame Opinions of particular 
Actions, becauſe of their different Opinions 

of public Good, and of the Means of pro- 
moting it; and becauſe of 9ppo/ere Intereſts ; 

ſo that it is often impoſſible to be ſecure a- 
gainſt all Cenſure or Diſhonour from ſome 

of our Fellows. No one is ſo much Ma. i 
ter of external T, hings, as to make his = 
| honourable Intentions ſucceſsful ; Nee i 
HC 
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= The Nature and Conduct 
Set. 4. Succeſs is a Mark by which many judge 
of the Goodneſs of Attempts. Whoever 
: therefore ſuffers his Deſire of Honour or 
Applanſe to grow violent, without Dif: 
tinction of the Pei ſons to whoſe Judgment 
he ſubmits, runs a great hazard of Milery. 
But our natural Deſire of Praiſe, to {peak 
in the Mathematical Style, is in a com- 
pounded Proportion of the Numbers of 
Applauders, and their Dignity. He 
therefore who makes Diſtinction of Per. 
ſons juſtly, and acts wiſely for the p1- 
lic Good, may ſecure himſelf from much 
uneaſineſs upon injudicious Cenſure, and 
„may obtain the Approbation of thoſe 
whoſe Eſteem alone is valuable, or at 
leaſt far over-ballances the Cenſure of 

„55555 ĩ one. 


The Deſire THE Deſire of Wealth muſt be as ne- 
of Wealth ceſſary as any other Deſires of our Nature, WM - 
ae ſoon as we apprehend the uſefulneſs of ino 
Wealth to gratify all other Deſires. While 

it is deſired as the Meaus of ſomething 
farther, the Deſire tends to our Happinels, 
proportionably to the good Oeconomy of 

the principal De ſires to which it is made 
ſubſervient. It is in every man's power, 

by a little Reflection, to prevent the Mad- 

neſs and Enthuſiaſm with which Wealth is 
inſatiably purſued, even for itſelf, with- 

out any direct Intention of uſing it. The 
Conſideration of the ſmall Addition often 


made 
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| made by Wealth to the Happineſs of the S 
poſſeſſor, may check this Delire, and pre.π., 
vent that In ſatiability which ſometimes at- 
| tends it. . | | | 


| PowER in like manner is deſired as the 
Means of gratifying other oigiνẽL De eres; 
nor can the Deſire be avoided by thoſe 


v bo apprehend its uſefulneſs. It is eaſy to 
5 prevent the Extravagauncè of this Deſire, 
e and many of its conſequent Pains, by con- 

. f 


ſdering the Danger of affecting it by 
injurious Means, ſupporting it by Force, 
without conſent of the Subject, and 


| | employing it to private Iutereſt, in op- 
„ poſition to publick Good.” No Mortal 
* is caly under ſuch Subjection; every Slave 


to ſuch a Power is an nem) The Poſſeſ- 
lor muſt be in a continual State of Fear, 


6 uſpicion and Hatred. 0 
1 | THERE is nothing in our Nature lead- The Occa- 

2 ing us neceſſarily into the fantaſiick De.-ſion of fan. ; 

hile Wb See . Tr. aſtick De- N 

Wes; they wholly ariſe thro' our Iguo- fi. ] 
5 Ponce and Negligence; when, thro* want of | 
: ot bought, we ſuffer fooliſh H ociatiout of 1 
J 4 Ideas to be made, and imagine certain 1 
Jade 


rifling Circumſtances to contain ſomething 
bonourable and excellent in them, from 
heir being uſed by Perſons of Diſtinction. 
ye know how the Inadvertences, Negli- 
ences, Infirmities, and even Vices, either 
great or ingenious Men, have been atf- 

— — —@ 


* 


i - -- The Nn and Conduct 
Scct. 4. fected, and imitated by thoſe who were 
A incapable of imitating their Excellencies 
his happens often to young Gentlemen of 
plentiful Fortunes, which ſet them above 
the Employ ments neceſſary to others, when 
they have not cultivated any reliſh for the 
Pleaſures of the Imagination, ſuch as 47 
chitectuse, Muſick, Painting, Poetry, 
Natural Philoſophy, Hiſtory : When they 
have no farther Knowledge of theſe things. 
than ſtupidly to praiſe what they hear o. 
thers praiſe: When they have neglected to 
cultivate their Public Aſfectious, are bau. 
tered a long time from Marriage and Of 
ſpring ; and have neither themſelves Minds 
fit for Friendſhips, nor any intimatc 
Acquaintance with ſuch as are fit to mak 
Friends of: When their ral Senſe is 
weakned, or, if it be ſtrong in any points, 
theſe are fixed at random, without any . 
_ gular Scheme When thro' Ignorance ot 
public Affairs, or want of Floguence to 
ſpeak what they know, they deſpair of the 
I 22 or Honour of the Wile : When their 


the dull Thoughts of increaſing thei! 
Mealtb, and they have not Ability enough to 
hope for Power ; ſuch poor empty Minds 
have nothing but Trifles to purſue ; any 
thing becomes agrecable, which can ſupply 
the Void of Thought, or prevent the ſul- 
len Diſcontent which muſt grow upon 2 


3 | the 


Hearts are too gay to be entertained with 


Mind conſcious of no Merit, and expecting 


erning their Objects. 
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the Contempt of its Fellows; as a Pack of Sect. . 
Doge, an Horſe, a Jewel, an Equipase, SNN © 
a Pack of Cards, a Tavern; any thing 

which has got any confuled Ideas of Ho- 

F nour, Dignity, Liberality, or genteel Eu- 


| joyment of Life joined to it. Theſe fan- 
taſtick Deſires any Man might have baniſh- 
ed at firſt, or entirely prevented. Bur if 
ve have loft the Time of ſubſtituting bet- 
ter in their ſtead, we ſhall only change from 
one fort to another, with a perpetual Suc- 


W ccllion of Inconſtancy and Diſſatis faction. 


Nui fr vitioſa Libido = 
Neerit Auſpicium : 
| Jidem eadem poſſunt horam durgre prolanutes. 


V. Tax End of all theſe Conſiderations, 

is to find out the molt effectual way of ad- 
vancing the Happineſs of Mankind; in or- 
der to which, they may perhaps appear of 

| conſiderable Conſequence, ſince Happineſss 
conſiſts in the higheſt and moſt durable 
© Gratifications of, either all our Dei, 
or, if all cannot be gratity'd at once, of 
thoſe which tend to the greateſt and 
moſt durable F/eaſures. with exemption 
either from all Pain and Objects of A. 
ver ſion, or at leaſt from thoſe which 
are the moſt grievous.? The following 
general Obſervations may be premiſed con- 


1 15 8 II 
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15 Sect. 4+ 
Ihe full 


Purſuit of 
all kinds of 


Pleaſure is 
impoſſible . : 


of our Mi 
Ideas. 


* 


As AIN: The violent Purſuits of either 
of the former kinds of Pleaſures, is often 
directly inconſiſtent with public Affe. 
tions, and with our moral Senſe, and Senſe 
of Honour. Thele Pleaſures require a quite 
different Temper, a Mind little ſet upon 
ſelfiſn Pleaſures, ſtrongly poſſeſſed wit 
Love for others, and Concern for theit 


The Nature and Conduct 


1. © IT is plainly impoſſible that any 
Man ſhould purſue the Gratifi cations of 
all theſe Deſires at once, with Prudence, 
Diligence, and Vigor, ſufficient to ob- 
tain the higheſt Pleaſures of each kind, 
and to avoid their oppoſite Pains.“ For, 
not to mention the Narrowneſs of the 
Powers of our Minds, which makes them 
incapable of a Multiplicity of Purſuits at 
once; the very Methods of obtaining the 
higheſt Gratification of the ſeveral Senſes 
and Deſires, are directly inconſiſtent with 
each other. For example, the violent Pur- 
ſuit of the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, 
or Jenſuality, is oppoſite to the Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, and to the Study of 
the ingenious Arts, which tend to the Or- 
nament of Life : Theſe require Labour and 
Application, inconſiſtent with the Holub. 
_ Fuouſneſ of the external Senſes, which by 
itſelf would engroſs the whole Application 
nds, thro? vain Aſſociations of 


ics W tended for the future Enjoyment of them. 
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Intereſts capable of Labour and Pain. How. Sect. 4. 
eyer our deſire of Honour bt really e, WWNd 
yet we know it is never acqui ed by Actions 

| appearing ſelfiſh; but by iuch as appear 

| publick-ſpirited, with neglect of the Plea- 

| ſures of the external Senſes and Wealth, 

| Selfiſhneſs is generally attended with 

| Shame ;* and hence we conceal even our 

| Deſire of Hon;nr itſelf, and are aſhamed 

of Praiſe in our own Preſence, even when 

we are doing beneficent Actions, with de- 

| ſign to obtain it. The Purſuits of Yealch 
and Power are often directly oppoſite to 

| the Pleaſures of all the other kinds, at leaſt 

| for the preſent, however they may be in- 


2. THERE is no ſuch Certarnty in no cer. 
| © human Affairs, that a Man can aſſure _— * 
| © himſelf of the perpetual Poſſeſſion pang dg þ 
WF © thele Objects which gratify any one /#, ſave 1 
| © Deſire,” except that of Virtue itſelf Tad 
which, ſince it does not depend upon ex« 
| ternal Objects and Events f, but upon our 


on Afections and Conduct, we may pro- 


miſe to our ſelves that we ſhall always en- 

joy. But then Virtue conſiſts in Benevo- 

| lence, or Deſire of the publick Good: The 1 
| Happineſs of others is very uncertain, ſo - 


ꝶ—— — 


* Treat. 2. Seck. 4. Arts 7: © 
1 Treat. 2. Sect. 3. laſt Paragraph. | | 
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5 | Sect. 4. that our publick Deſires may often be dil: 
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appointed; and every Dilappointment is 
uneaſy, in proportion to the Degree of De. 
fire. And therefore, however the Adm. 
rati 180d fixed Purſuit of Virtue may 
always ſecure one ſtable and conſtant Plea. 
jure of Selfe Approbation, yet this Enjoy. 
ment preſuppoſes a Deſire of publick Good, 
jubject to frequent Ditappointments, which 
will be attended with Uneaſineſs propor. 
tioned to the Degree of publick Deſire, or 
the Virtus upon which we reflect. There 
ſeems therefore no poſſibility of ſecuring to 
our iclves, in our preſent State, an 27m 
ed Heoppineſs independently of all other 
Beings. Every Apprehenſion of Good 
raiſes deſire, every Diſappointment of De. 
ſire is uncaſy; every Object of Deſire is 
uncertain except Virtue, but the Euq. 
ment of Virtue ſuppoſes the Deſire of an 
uncertain Object, vr. the publick Happi 
neſs, To ſecure therefore independently 
of all other Beings invariable and pure Hap- 
pineſs, it would be neceſſary either to have 
the Power of directing all Events in the 
Univerſe, or to root out all Sez/e of Evil, or 
Averſion to it, while we retained our 8/6 
, Good, but without previous Deſire, thc 
Diſappointment of which could give Pain. 
The rooting out of all Senſes and Deſires, 
were it practicable, would cut off all Hap- 
pineſs as well as Miſery : The removing ot 
_ Ropping a part of them, might indeed " 
0 TORO 3 3 r 
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of conſequence to the Happineſs of the I- Sc . 


| dividual on ſome occaſions, however per- 
| nicious it might be to the hole. Burris 
| plain, we have not in our power the mo- 
delling of our Jex/es or Defrres, to form 

| them for a private Intereſt : They are fixed 

| for us by the AuTHoR of our Nature, 
ſubſer vient to the Intereſt of the Hemm; 

ſo that each Individual is made, previouſly 


do his own Choice, a Member of a giebt 


fſure. 


| Body, and affected with the Fortunes f 
the Whole, or at leaſt of many Parts of 
| it; nor can he break himſelf off at plea- 


Tris may ſhew the Vanity of ſome of““ 4. 


me lower rate of Philoſophers of the Sro-7 , 


| the DEIT , as well as of their Fellow- 
| Creatures, wholly inconſiſtent with the 
| Order of Naturc, as well as with the Prin- 
ciples of ſome of their great Leaders: for 
| Which, Men of Wit in their own Age did 
not fail to ridicule them. . 


the oeoichs 


| 7k dect, in boaſting of an undiſturbed Hap- aur on. 
pineſs and Serenity, independently even of? 


pine ſs. 


| THrar muſt be a very fantaſtick Scheme 
of Virtue, which repreſents it as a private 
| ublimely ſelfiſh Diſcipline, to preſerve our 
| klves wholly unconcerned, not only in the 
| Changes of- Fortune as to our JYeath or 
| Poverty, Liberty or Slavery, Eaſe or 
Pain, but eyen in all external Events 


I 3 what» 
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that our publick Deſires may often be dil: 
appointed; and every Dilappointment is 
uneaſy, in proportion to the Degree of De. 
firc. And therefore, however the Admi. 


 ratijn and fixed Purſuit of Virtue may 
always ſecure one ſtable and conſtant Plea. 
iure of Self- Approbation, yet this Enjoy. 


ment preſuppoſes a Deſire of publick Good, 


| lubject to frequent Ditappointments, which 


will be attended with Uneaſineſs propor- 


tioned to the Degree of publick Deſire, or 


ſeems therefore no poſſibility of ſecuring to 


the Virtus upon which we reflect. There 


our iclves, in our preſent State, an 7722 


ed Heoppineſs independently of all other 
Beings. Every Apprehenſion of Good 


_ raiſes deſire, every Diſappointment of De- 
ſire is uncaſy; every Object of Deſire is 
Uncertain except Virtue, but the Zn 
ment of Virtue ſuppoſes the Deſire of an 


uncertain Object, v2z. the publick Happi. 


neſs. To ſecure therefore independently 
of all other Beings invariable and pure Hap- 


pineſs, it would be neceſſary either to have 


the Power of directing all Events in the 


Univerſe, or to root out all Sexe of Eil, or 
Averſion to it, while we retained our 8% 


of Good, but without previous Deſire, the 


Diſappointment of which could give Pain. 


The rooting out of all Senſes and Deſires, 


— 


were it practicable, would cut off all Hap: 


: pineſs as well as Milery : The removing ot 


ſtopping a part of them, might indeed - 
8 eee 
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of conſequence to the Happineſs of the I- Sc 4. 

is W 4:vidnal on ſome occaſions, however per- 

. W oicious it might be to the hole. Bur tis | 
. W plain, we have not in our power the mo- 
celling of our Sez/es or Dejrres, to form 

| them for a private Intereſt : They are fixed 

| for us by the AuTHoR of our Nature, 

ſubſer vient to the Intereſt of the Hem; 

| lo that each Individual is made, previouſly 

to his own Choice, a Member of a gest 

| Body, and affected with the Fortunes of 

| the Whole, or at leaſt of many Parts of 

| it; nor can he break himſelf off at plea- 

i, nr a ann 


| Tunis may ſhew the Vanity of ſome of 7% 2% 
| the lower rate of Philoſophers of the 8 

| C 7 Set 6 in boaſting of an undiſturbed Hap- about vom- 
pineſs and Serenity, independently even off Hey 

| the DEIT v, as well as of their Fellow“ 
| Creatures, wholly inconſiſtent with the 

| Order of Nature, as well as with the Prin- 

| Ciples of ſome of their great Leaders: for 

| which, Men of Wit in their own Age did 
geen dem 


| Thar muſt be a very fantaſtick Scheme 
of Virtue, which repreſents it as a private 
| [ublimely ſelfiſh Diſcipline, to preſerve our 
| Elves wholiy unconcerned, not only in the 
| Changes of+Fortune as to our Wealth or 
| Poverty, Liberty or Slavery, Eaſe or 
Pain, but even in all external Events 

| 1 3 what - 


* 


118 The Nature and Condult 
| Sect. 4. whatſoever, in the Fortunes of our deareſt 
Friends or Country, ſolacing our ſelves that 


we are eaſy and undiſturbed. If there be 
any thing amiable in human Nature, the 


Reflection upon which can give us plea- 


ſure, it muſt be kind diſintereſted Aﬀet7ions 
towards our Fellows, or towards the whole, 
and its AuTHoR and Caule. Theſe Af. 

fections, when reflected upon, muſt be one 
_ conſtant Source of Pleaſure in Se Appro- 


bation. But ſome of theſe very Affections, 


being toward an uncertain Object, muſt 
occaſion Pain, and directly produce one 
ſort of Miſery to the virtuous in this Life, 
Tis true indeed, it would be a much greater 
Miſery to want ſuch an amiable Temper, 
which alone ſecures us from the baſeſt and 
Moſt deteſtable State of SH Condemnation 
and Abhorrence. But, allowing ſuch a 
Temper to be the neceſſary Occaſion of 


one ſort of Happineſs, even the N we 


are capable of, yet it may alſo be the Oc- 
caſion of no inconſiderable Pains in this 
2m e 1 


Thar this aſfeckionate Temper is true 
Virtue, and not that andiſturbed Self. 
#efſ5, were it attainable, every one would 
- readily own who ſaw them both in Practice. 
Would any honeſt Heart reliſh ſuch a Speech 
as this froma Cato or an Aimilius Paulus 
I foreſee the Effects of this Defeat, my 
fFellou-· Creatures, my Countrymen, my 
— «honour 
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| « honourable Acquarntances; many a ge- Sect. 4. 

| < nerous gallant Patriot and Friend, Fa WW 
| « thers, Sons, and Brothers, FHusbands 1 
and Mives, ſhall be inſlaved, tortured, 

| * torn from each other, or in each others 

| « ſight made ſubject to the Pride, Ava- 
rice, Petulancy, or Luſt of the Conque- 
fror. I have, Dr my own Pleaſure, to 

| © ſecure agreeable Reflections, laboured in 
their Defence. I am unconcerned in 

«+ their Misfortunes; their bodzly Tortures, 

| © or more exquiſite Diſſreſſes of Mind 
for each other, are to me indifferent. I 
am entirely abſolute, compleat in my ſelf; 
and can behold their Agonies with as 
much Eaſe or Pleaſure, as I did their 
| © Proſperity.” This is the plain Language 
of ſome boaſting Refners upon Virtue; | 
| Sentiments as difagreeable as thoſe of Ca- 


tiline. 9 


Tux Deſire of Virtue is toward an/Ob- 
s ect i movie iti, or in our power, fince all 
| Men have naturally e Aſffections, which 
FF hey may increaſe and ſtrengthen ; but theſe 
rue kind Affections tend toward an uncertain 
. Oct, which is not in our power. Suppoſe 
ud the Sroich ſhould alledg, · Vice is the only 
ice. © Evil, and Virtue the only Good.” If 
ech we have Benevolence to others, we muſt 
51: MW Wiſh them to be virtuous, and muſt have 
my © <ompaſſion toward the vicious: thus ſtill 
my we may be ſubjected to Pain or Uneaſineſs, 


greaier 
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Sect. 4. by our very Virtue; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
V what no Experience can confirm, that 
Men may have ſtrong Deſires, the Diſap. 
pPointment of which will give no Unez/:- 
* neſs, or that Uneaſineſs is no Evil. Let 
the Philoſopher regulate his own Notions 

as he pleaſes about Happineſs or Miſery; 
whoever imagines himſelf unhappy, is {9 

in reality; and whoever has kind Af 
tions or Virtue, muſt be uncaly to ſce others 


really unhappy. TD 


Bur tho a pure unmixed Happinels is 
not attainable in this Life, yet all thei: 
Precepts are not rendered uſeleſs. 


Eft quoddam prodire tenus, ſi non datur ultra. 


8. The f! 3. Fo R we may obſerve, thirdly, that 
S , the G-yſp of Good can continue in its ful 
* 17 Strength, when yet we ſhall have but 
wed with ** wear Deſires.” In this caſe we are ca. 
pa ble nt enjoying all the Good in any Ob. 
Pain: of jeck, en we obtain it. and yet expoſcd to 
are, » no gre ic Pain upon iſapbointment. Ti. 
* may Ye generally obſerved, that the J. 
lem of Deſire does not proportionably 

«« enliven the Senſation of Good, when it 

is obtained; nor does aiminiſping ih? 

i Defire weaken the Senſation, tho it will 

*« diminiſh the-Uneaſmne/s of Di ſa point. 
** rent, or the Miſery of contrary Evils." 
Our high Expectations of Happineſs from 
= any 


bbs pw nk Cy, — ern 


— ay 
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| any Object. either thro? rhe Aenteneſs of Scat. 4- 
our Senſes, or from our Opinions or Aſſo. nw 
| ciatios of Ideas, never fail to increaſe De- of 
| fire : But then the Violence of Deſire does 
| not proportionably enliven our Senſation 
in the Enjoyment. During the firſt con- 
fuſed Hurry of our Succeſs, our 7% may 
| perhaps be increaſed by the Violence of our 
| previons Deſire, were it only by mTOR 
| the great Uneaſineſs accompanying the De- 
| fire itlell. But this Joy ſoon vanithes, and 
| is often ſucceeded by D/zuſt and Uneaſi- 
| neſs, when our Jez/e of the Good, which 
| is more fixed in Nature than our Fancy or 
Opinions, repreſents the Object far below 
our Expectation. Now he who examines 
1. WK ill2p:nions of Good in Objects, who pre- 
| vents or corrects vazn Aſſociations of Ideas, ö | 
that J and thereby prevents extravagant Admi- 
full N 74tzoms, or enthuſtaſtick Deſi res, above f 
but the real Moment of Good in the Object. 1 
ca. f he loſes the yanſiont Raptures of the — 
Ob. WF firſt Succeſs, yet he enjoys all the perma- 
do vent Good or Happineſs which any“ Object 
71.5 aan afford; and eſcapes, in a great meaſure, 
ih- both the uneaſy Senſations of the more vi- 
leut Deſires, and the Torments of Dif- 
appointment, to which Perſons of irregu- 
lar een are expoſed. 


Tus is the Caſe of the nn and 

the Chaſte, with relation to the Appetites ; 

of the Men of Moderation and Tabel, 5 
an 


© 
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| Sect. 4. and corrected Fancy, with regard to the 
UV 'V Pleaſures of Imagination; of the Humbl: 


and the Content, as to Honour, Wealth 

or Power. Such Perſons upon good Sue 
ceſs, want only the firſt trau ſitory Ecſta. 
ſier; but have a full and lively Sen/e of all 
the laſting Good in the Objects of their 
Purſuit; and yet are in a great meaſure ſe. 
cure againſt both the Uneaſineſs of violent 
Deſire, and the Dejection of Mind, and 
abject Sorrow upon Dilappointment, or 
upon their being expoſed to the contrary 
VVV 
Fux rTRHER, Perſons of irregular Ins. 


ginations are not ſoon reformed, nor their 


Aſſociations of Ideas broke by every Ex. 
ferzence of the Smallneſs of the Good in the 
admired Object. They are often rather {t 
upon zew Purſuits of the Tame kind, or of 


greater Variety of like Objects. So their 


experience of Diſappointmeut, or of con: 
trary Evils, does not ſoon correct the! 
lmaginations about the Degrees of Good 
or Evil, The Loſs of Good, or the Pre 
ſure of any Calamity, will continue to tor: 
ment them, thro? their vai» Notions of the 
Events, and make them inſenſible of tic 
real Good which they might {till enjoy 
their preſent State. Thus the Coveroi 
have ſmaller Pleaſure in any given Deg!" 
of W ealth ; the Luxurious from a blur 
did Table ; the Ambitious from any given 
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| Degree of Honour or Power, than Men Sect. 4. 
of more moderate Deſires: And on the WWW 


lth other hand, the Miſeries of Poverty, mean | 
uc. W Fare, Subection, or Contempt, appear 

a. nuch greater to them, than to the mode- 

all W rate. Experience, while theſe confuſed 

cir Ideas remain, rather increaſes the Diſorder: 

ſe. MW But if juſt Refef7ion comes in, and tho 

lent late, applies the proper Cure, by correct- 

and ing the Opinions and the Imagination, 


ot every Experience will tend to our Ad- — OM 
ThE ſame way may our publick Deſrres 1 


me. WF be regulated. If we prevent confuſed No- 
then tions of Good, we diminiſh or remove 
Ex. ¶ many Anxieties for our Friends as well as 

n the our ſelves. Only this muſt be remembred, 

er let that weakning our public Aﬀet7ions, ne- 

or ol ceſſarily weakens our Senſe of publick Goos 


ther founded upon them, and will deprive us of 

con · W the Pleaſures of the oral Senſe, in reflect - 

then Wing on our Virtue. 
r „ 

Pre 4. We may laſtly remark, * That the + 24" 
o to Expectation of any Pain, or the fre- ae 4 
the quent Conſideration of the Evils which»: with 
f the may befal us, or the Loſs of Good We Ln, f 
joy now enjoy, before theſe Events actually im. 
Vet“ threaten us, or raiſe any Conſter nation 
Jegri in our Minds by their Approach. does 
ple. not diminiſh our Foy upon eſcaping Evil, 
Bom or our Pleaſure upon the arrival of any 

g n 


Good 


. previous Expectation generally diminiſhes 


ture of the Event, ſees how far it is neceſſa. 


The Nature and Condutt 
PE 6 Good beyond Expectation: : But thi; 


our Fear, while the Event is in fil. 
ene and dur Sorrow upon its arrival; 
Since thereby the Mind examines the Ne 


rily Evil,and what Supports under it are in its MW 
power: This Conſideration may break vain W P. 
Conjunctions of foreign Ideas, which oc- W 01 
caſion our greateſt Fears in Life, and even 
iu P-ath itſelf. If, indeed, a weak Mind 
does not ſtudy to correct the Imagiuatio 

but ſtill dwells upon its poſſible Calamitics 
under all their borrowed Forms of Terror; 

Or if it induſtriouſly aggravates them to it 

ſelf, this previous Conſideration may cn. 
bitter its whole Life, without arining it} 

: againſt the ſmalleſt Evil. a 


Tuts Folly is often occaſioned by that 
Delight which moſt Men find in the 27 N 
others under Misfortunes ; thoſe eſpeci. 
ally, who are continually indulged as the 
Favorites of Families or Company, be- 
ing long enured to the Pleaſure ariſing from 
the perpetual Marks of Love roward them 
from all their Company, and from their 
tender Sympathy in Diſtreſs : this often 
leads them even to fei n Miſery to obtain 
Pity, and to raiſe in themſelves the molt 
dejected Thoughts, either to procure Cu. 
ſfolation, or the Pleaſure of obſerving the 
Sympathy of others. This peeviſh or 0 
Ht 
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1% Temper, tho it ariſes from ſomething Sect. 4. 
| ſociable in our Frame, yet is often the Www 
| Fore-runner of the greateſt Corruption of : 
Mind. It diſarms the Heart of its natural 
| Integrity ; it induces us to throw away our 
true Armour, our natural Courage, and 
| cowardly to commit our ſelves to the vain 
protection of others, while we neglect our 
— 88 
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9 
4 Compariſon of the Pleaſures and 1 
PVains of the ſeveral Senſes, un 
10 nn and Duration. s 
= YE 
1 AVING conſidered how far thel | l 
Deſires muſt neceſſarily affect us, W-* 
and when they are the Occaſions of Plex W® 
ſure or Pain; ſince by the firſt general Of. “ 
ſervation , the Purſuits of their ſever % 
Pleaſures, and the avoiding their ſeveral 
Pains, may often be inconſiſtent” with each Þ 
other; let us next examine, which of thele 0 
ſeveral Pleaſures are The moſt valuable, lo a 0 
to deſerve our Purſuit, even with neglech l 
of the others; and which of theſe Pains are 1 
moſt grievous, ſo as to be ſhunned even by 4 


the of other Pains if neceſſary. 


Tur Fabe of any Pleaſure, and th 0 
0 Qua ity or Moment of any Pain, is ia 
AY dad Proportion of the [ ntenſe 
« zeſs and Duration.“ In examining the 
Duration of Pleaſure, we muſt include not | 
only the Conſtancy of the Object, bur de 
even of our Fancy; for a Change i in either 10 
of theſe will FR an end to it. | 


$ oa To 
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To compare theſe ſeveral Pleaſures 1 
Pains as to their Tnrenſeneſs, ſeems difficult, % 4. 
becauſe of the Diverſity of Taſtes, or Turns eee 
of Temper given by Cuſtom and Education, the ſeveral 
vbich make ſtrange Aſſociations of Ideas, 3 
and form Habit; from whence it happens, -n/ene/s. 
that, tho all the ſeveral kinds of original DEN 
[Senſes and Deſires ſeem equally natural, 

jet ſome are led into a conſtant Purſuit of 

my the Pleaſures of one kind, as the only En- 

us Moy ment of 15, and ar indifferent about 

plez. MW hers. Som prriue, or teem to purſue 
0% only the Pi-ztures of the externas Senſes, 

vera and all- other Purſuits are made ſubſervient 

very o them: Others are chiefly ſer upon the 


— 


and 
as 


each Plealures of Imagination or internal Senſes; = 
chele (Cl and kind Aﬀetions employ another 


o en, who ſeem indifferent to all private 
led Pleaſure: This laſt Temper has generally 
1S are Joined with it an high moral Senſe, and | 
en by Love f Honour. We may ſomerimes find 
ary. an high Sen ſe of Honour, and deſire of Ap- 

| Mauſe, where there is indeed a moral Senſe, 
d the but a very weak one, very much peryerted, 
is ine as to be influenced by popular Opinion, 
ey. Id made fubſervient to it: In this Cha- 
1g the «er the Pleaſures of the external Sen- 
je notÞ les, or even of the Imagination, have lit- 

„ but tle room, except ſo far as they may pro- 
either 


ure Diſtinction. Now upon comparing 

the ſeveral Pleaſures, perhaps the Sentence 

of the Luxurious would be quite oppoſite 
95 ran ro 


To 


eres a capable of judging, who have experi- 
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Seck. 5 to that of the V: rtugns, The Ambition; 
VV would differ from both. Thoſe who arc 

devoted to the internal Senſes or Imagina. 5. 

tion, would difter from all the three. The Wd 
 Miſer would applaud himſelf in his Wealth W ri 
above them all. Is there therefore no dif. Wi 
puting about Taſtes ? Are all Perſons alike W nt 
happy, who obtain the ſeveral Enjoy ments WF vi 
| for which they have a Relith? If they are, Wm 
the Diſpute is at an end: A Fly or Mag. Nor 
got in its proper haunts, is as happy as a Wi 

Hero, or Patriot, or Friend, who lu f 

newly delivered his Country or Friend, Mi 

and is ſurrounded with their grateful Prai/es, Wol 

The Fly or Maggot may think ſo of itſelf; N. 
but who will ſtand to its Judgment, when lc 
vue are ſure that it has experienced only one 
fort of Pleaſure, and is a ſtranger to rhe o- 
thers? May we not in like manner find Wie 
ſome Reaſons of appealizg from the Judg- 
ment of certain Men? Or may not ſome 
 Charatters be found among Men, who a. 
; lone are capable of Judging in this matter! 


The Plea- i. | I T is obvious that T thoſe 3 are 
3 enced all the ſeveral kinds of Pleaſire, 
perior, bB) and have their Sexes acute and fully ex- 
% Ze, «+ exciſed in them all.” Now a high Reliſh to 
55 "for Virtue, or a ſtrong moral Senſe, with 
its concomitant publick Senſe and Afﬀec- 
tious, and a Senſe of Honour, was never 
alledged to impair our external Huſes, of 

was 1 


Lo 


* 


8 | | fe 


e, ti. 
to make us incapable of any pleaſure of the Sect. 5. 
Inagination; Temperance never ſpoiled a WWW 
god Palate, whatever Luxury may have 
done; a generous affectionate publick Spi- 
nit, reflecting on itſelf with delight, never « 
vitiated any Organ ot external leaſare, 
nor weakned their Perceptions. Now all 
virtuous Men have given /777we this Teſti- 
mony, that its Pleaſures are ſuperior ro any = 
other, nay to all others jointly ; that a 
friendly generous Action gives a Delight 
W luperior to any other; that other Enjoy- 
ments, when compared with the Delights 
of Integrity, Faith, Kindneſs, Genero- 
ity, and publick Spirit, are but trifles 
carce worth any regard “. „ 
| Nay, we need not confine our Evidence 37 the 10 
to the Teſtimony of the perfechly V irtu- , 
ms. The vicious Man, tho no fit judge, 
pere he entirely abandoned, ſince he loſes 
[tis Senſe of the Pleaſures of the moral 
Kind, or at leaſt has not experienced them 
hlly, yet he generally retains ſo much of 
human Nature, and of the Sen/es and Afe 
feftions of our Kind, as ſometimes to ex- 
perience even moral Pleaſires. There is 
arce any Mortal, who is wholly inſenſible 
to all Species of Morality. 


11 8 
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* See this Argument in Plato de Repub, Lib. 9 And 
Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue 
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VV 

perhaps felt the Pleaſures of a wile pub. 


right, generous, ſocial, and affectionate 
Life, with the Senſe of his own ora 
Worth, and merited Eſteem and Love; 
this courſe of Life, becauſe unknown to 
him, he may deſpiſe in compariſon of his 


a moral Species, or Poiut of Honour has 
affected him, he will ſoon deſpiſe his ſenſual 
_ Pleaſures in compariſon of the Moral. Has 

be a Perſon whom he calls his Friend, whom 
he loves upon whatever fantaſtick Reaſons, 
he can quit his Debauch to ſerve him, nay 
can run the Hazard of Hounds and Death 
to reſcue him from Danger? If his Honour 
be concerned to reſent an Affront, will he 
not quit his Pleaſures, and run the hazard 

of the greateſt bodily Pain, to ſhun the Im. 

putation of Cowardice or Falſhood ? He 
will {corn one who tells him, that * a 

Har, or a Coward, may be happy e- 

nough, while he has all things neceſſary 


ſigned by the great Autnos of all. To 


A Luxurious Debauchee has neyet 


lick-ſpirited Conduct, of an entirely up. 


POE III 6 PENDER IEPA n D LO EVE? * , _ Nw _ 3 ** * * * 
.. , EY PA un—— ES Pn —— —— 


Pleaſures. But if in any particular Aﬀeair, 


| af EY — Wa 00 ; 


a vx xa P D&S mw . e oh 


% to Luxury.” Tis in vain to alledge,“ that 
there is no diſputing about Taſtes :” To 
every Nature there are certain Taſtes a 


the human Race there are aſſigned a pub/ick 

Taſte, a moral one, and a Taſte for Ho. 
nour. Theſe Senſes they cannot extit: 
pate, more than their external Senſes: 
2 5 I bey 


Ver 
Jud. 

up- 
nate 
oral 
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) 
1 {0 


has 
1ual 

Has 
hom 
ons, 

nay 
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| They may pervert them, and weaken them Se. . 
by falſe Opinious, and fooliſh Aſſociations ww, =» 
of Ideas; but they cannot be happy but 
by keeping them in their natural State, and 
| oratifying them. The Happineſs of an 42. 
| ſecf or Brute, will only make an Inſect or 
Brute happy. But a Nature with further 
Ho | Powers, muſt have further Enoyments. 
= NG, „ Eb 
flair, WF Nav, let us conſider the different Ages 

in our own Species. We once knew the 
time when an Zobby-Hor/e, a Top, a Rat- 

| tle, was ſufficient Pleaſure to us. We grow - 
up, we now reliſh Friendſhips, Honour 
good Offices, Marriage, Offspring, ſerving 
Community or Country. ls there no dif- 

| ference in theſe Taſtes? We were happy 
before, are we no happier now? If not, | 
we have made a fooliſh Change of Fancy. 

| An Hobby-Horle is more caſily procured 

| than an Employment; a Rattle kept in order 

| with leſs trouble than a Fyiend; a Top than 

2 Son. But this Change of Fancy does not 

| depend upon our Mill. Our Nature de- 

| © termines us to certain Purſuits in our ſe- 
veral Stages; and following her Dictates, 

| © is the only way to our Happineſs. Two | 

| © States may both be happy, and yet the 


one infinitely preferable to the other: 

* Two Species may both be content, and 

* yet the Pleaſures of the one, greater be- 

* yond all compariſon, than thoſe of the 

other.“ The virtuous Man, who has 
== 4%. od. 


4 
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Sect. 5. as true a Senſe of all external Pleaſure as 
any, gives the preference to moral Plea. 


| fares. The Judgment of the Vicious is 


either not to be regarded, becauſe of his 

| Ignorance on one fide ; or, if he has expe- 
flience of moral Sentiments in any particu- 

lar Caſes, he agrees with the Virtuous. 


Exzerience III. AGAIN, we ſee in fact, that in the 
prove: the virtuous Man, public Aﬀettions, a moral 
Jane, Senſe, and Senſe of Honour, actually over- 

come all other Deſires or Senſes, even in 
their full Strength. Here there is the faireſt 


Combate, and the Succeſs is on the fide 


of Virtue. 


There is indeed an obvious Exception 
againſt this Argument. * Do not we lee, 

/ * in many Inſtances, the external Senſes 
overcome the nora?“ Bur the Reply is 

_ ealy. A conſtant Purſuit of the Pleaſures 
of the external Senſes can never become 
agreeable, without an Opinion of Ian. 
cence, or the Abſence of moral Evil; ſo 


that here the moral Senſe is not engaged in 


the Combat. Do not our * luxurious De- 
bauchees, among their Intimates, continu- 
ally defend their Practices as znnocent ? 
Tranſient Acts of Injuſtice may be done, 
_ contrary to the moral Sentiments of the 


** : - 1 


* Treat. 2. Seck. 4. Art. 4. laſt Paragraph. 


—— Agent, 


- 


WV o2Q 


| Pleaſure, or of avoiding 
gages Men into Actions really evil, the 
| oral Senſe of the Agent is not ey over- 
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| Agent, to obtain relief from ſome n ng Sect. 5. 
Evil, or upon ſome violent Motion of Ap- 9 
| petite : and yet even in theſe caſes, Men 
| often argue themſelves into ſome moral 
Notions of their Innocence. But for a con- 
| tinued Courſe of Life diſapproved by the 
| Agent, how few are the Inſtances? How 
| avowedly miſerable is that State, wherein 
| all Se/f- Approbation, all conſciouſneſs of” 
| Merit or Goodneſs is gone? We might here 
| allo alledge, what univerial Experience con- 
firms, that not only an Opinion of In- 


| * nocence is a neceſſary Ingredient in a 
| © Courſe of /e/fſh Pleaſures, lo that 


* 


* there ſhould be no Oppoſition from the 


moral Senſe of the Agent; but that 


ov 
Lg 


ſome publick Aﬀettions, ſome Species 


Tu s, when a Profpee. of external 
odily Pain, en- 


| © of moral Good, is the moſt powerful 
| © Charm in all ſenſual Enjoyments“ And 
yet, on the other hand. Public Aﬀec- 
* trons, Virtue, Honour, need no Species 
of ſenſual Pleaſure to recommend them; 
nor even an Opinion or Hope of Ex. 
| © emption from external Pain. Theſe 
| © Powerful Forms can appear amiable, and 
| © engage our Purſuit thro' the rugged Paths 
| © of Hunger, Thirſt, Cold, Labour, Ex- 

* Vencer, IL ounds and Death,” WE 
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SGect. 5. come by the external Senſes. The Action 
or Omiſſion does not appear morally evil 
WW rothe Agent. The Temptation ſeems to 
1 extenuate, or wholly excuſe the Action. 
1 4 Whereas when a Pont of Honour, or x 

i 


moral Species, makes any one deſpiſe the 
PlwKẽafures or Pains of the avzernal Senſes, 
1 there can be no queſtion made of a real 
i n Victory The external Senſes repreſent 
FH theſe Objects in the ſame manner, when 
kN they are conquered. None denies to the 
tj  Virtuous their Senſe of Pain, Toil or 
WY Wounds. They are allowed as lively a 
| Senle as others, of all external Pleaſure 
of every kind. The Expences of Geners- 
 fity, Humanity, Charity and Compaſſion 
are allowed, even when yielded to Vir- 
tue, to be known to the full. But the mo- 
ral Senſe, weak as it often is, does not 
yield even to known external Pleaſiire, 
Eaſ or Advantage : but, where there is 
a depraved Taſte, and a weak Under ſtaud. 
ing, private Advantage, or the avoiding of 
{ome external Evil, may make Actions ap- 
pear innocent, which are not; and then the 
moral Senſe gives no Oppoſition. All the 
Conqueſt on ſuch Occaſions is only this, 
that private external Advantage ſurmounts 
our Averſion to Diſhonour, by making us 
do Actions which others will cenſure, but 
we eſteem innocent. In theſe Caſes we ge 
nerally fear only the Reproach of a Pary, 
ee 3 


; 


\ 


I we 


Navy farther: It was before obſerved, 


chat fantaſtick Aſſociations of Ideas do 


(M £< galt . Ar. 2. 


not really increaſe the Pleaſure of Eu- 
| « 7oyment, however they increaſe the pre- 
| « yious Deſire. The want of ſuch Aſſo- 
ciations does not abate the external 
Pain, tho it diminiſhes the previous 

| « Fear, or takes away ſome farther Fears 
which may attend the Pain.” So that 
| a Man of the moſt correct Imagination does 
| feel and know all the Good in external 
pleaſure, and all the Evil in Pain. When 
therefore the m29ral Senſe, and publick 
| * Afettions, overcome all ſenſual Plea- 
fire, or bodily Pain, they do it by their 

| « own Strength, without forezgn Aids. 

| * Virtue is never blended with bodzly 
| © Pleaſure, nor Vice with bodily Pain in 
our Imaginations. But when the ex- 
tcternal Senſes ſeem to prevail againſt the 
moral Senſe, or publick Affections, it 
is continually by Aid borrowed from the 
moral Senſe, and public“ Aﬀettions 


themſelves, or from our Senſe of Ho- 


nour.“ The Conqueſt is over a weak- 
| ned moral Senſe, upon partial views of 
| Good, not by external Pleaſure alone, but 


n 
— — 
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| of whom we have conceived an unfavoura -: Sect. 5. 


8 


7 be Nature ond Conde? 


Se. 5. by ſome moral Species, raiſed 1 a alk 
Wy . 


Ser before Men in the cleareſt Light 
al external Pleaſures, but ſtrip them of 
their borrowed Notions of Dignity, Hof. 
pitality, F. Triendſhip, Generoſity, Libera: 
tity, Communication of Pleaſure; let no 
regard be had to the Opinions of others, 
to Credit, to avoiding Reproach, to Com. 
| pany: Separate from the Purſuit of Wealth 


all Thoughts of a Family, Friends, Ne. 
tations, Acquaintance; let Wealth be only 


regarded as the Means of private Plealine 


of the external Senſes, or of the Imagine: 


i ron, to the Poſſeſſor alone; let us divide 


our confuſed Ideas, and conſider things 
barely and apart from cach other: and in 


oppoſition to theſe Deſires, ſet but the 


Weakeſt moral Species, and ſee if they can 


prevail « over it. On the other hand, lct us 
examine as much as we pleaſe, a friendly, 
| generous, grateful, or publick-ſpirited Ac- 


tion; diveſt it of all external Pleaſure, till 


it will appear the more lovely; the longer 
we fix our Attention to it, the more we 


admire it. What is it which we feel in our 
own Hearts, determining as it were our 
Fate as to Happineſs or Miſery? What fort 
of Senfations are the molt lively and delight- 


ful ? In what ſort of Poſſeſſions does The 
hi gheſt Joy and Self. Satisfaction conſiſt 


Who has ever felt the Pleaſure of a generous 


friendly 


| & 
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| fiendly Temper, of mutual Love, of com. Sect. 5 


treſſed; of having ſer ved a Community, and 
t &F render d Multitudes happy; of a ſtrict In- 


i WW 7egrety, and 7horow Honeſty, even under ex- 
. W tcrnal Diſadvantages, and amidſt Dangers; of 
- W Congratulation and publickRejoycing,in the 


o W Wiſdom and Proſperity of Perſons beloved, 

„ W ſuch as Friends, Children, or intimate 

„ Neighbours? Who would not, upon Re- 
| flection, prefer that State of Mind, theſe 
| Senſations of Pleaſire, to all the Enjoy- 
ments of the exzeraal Senſes, and of the 
| e without them! 1 0 


ö IV. Tus truth, in a Queſtion of this na- Our Fudg- 
ture, one might expect would be beſt % 


the Caſe of | 


known by the Judgment of Spectators, others 
| concerning the Purſuits of others. Let the 
| them ſee one entirely employed in Solitude, e 
with the moſt exquiſite Taſtes, Odors, 
| Proſpects, Painting, Muſick ; but without 
my Society, Love or Friendſhip, or any 
| Opportunity of doing a kind or generous 
Action; and ſee allo a | Man employed in 
| protecting the Poor and Fatherleis, receiving 
the Bleſſings of thoſe who were ready to 
| 2 831 and making the Widow to fling for 


[CEL LEES: 


—_—_— 


133 See this Subject fully treated, in the ſecond Part of 
| Lord 8 aftesbury*s Inquiry concerning Virtue. 


T See the Character of Job, Ch. 31. see alſo Treat. 2. 
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Set. 5 


RD 


Type Nature and Condufl 


Joy; a Father to the Needy, an Avenger 


Mof Oppreſſion; who never deſpiſed the 


Cauſe of his very Slave, but conſidered him 


as his Fellow - Creature, formed by the ſame 


Hand; who never eat his Morſel alone 


never ſuffered the Naked to 
warmed them with the Fleece of his Sheep; 


without the Orphan at his Table, nor 


cauſed the Eyes of the Poor to fail; who 
periſh, but 


who never took advantage of the Indigent 


in Judgment, thro' Confidence in his own 


Power or Intereſt: Let this Character be 


compared with the former; nay, add to 
this latter ſome conſiderable Pans of the 
external Senſes, with Labour and kind 
Anxiety which of the two would a 
Spectator chuſe? Which would he admire, 


or count the happier, and moſt ſuitable to 
human Nature? Were he given to Caſtle 


building, or were he adviſing a Son, or a 
Friend, which of theſe States would he 
chuſe or recommend? Such a Trial would 
| ſoon diſcover the Prevalence of the mor! 


| Species above all Enjoyments of Life. 


Little Hat V. THERE are a ſort of Pleaſures op- 


pineſs in 


malicious 
Pleaſures, 


poſite to thoſe of the publick Senſe, ariſing 
from the Gratification of Auger or Hatred. 


Jo compare theſe Pleaſures with thoſe of 
Benevolence, we muſt obſerve what holds} 


' univerſally of all Mankind. The Joy, and 


Gaiety, and Happineſs of any Nature, of 


which we have formed no previous Op 


Fa 


Det 


| Bur that the Milery of another, for its 
own ſake, is never grateful, we may all 
| find by making this Suppoſition: That 

| © had we the moſt ſavage Tyger, or Cro- 
* codile, or ſome greater Monſter of our 
© own Kind, a Nero, or Domitian, chained 


in ſome Dungeon ; that we wereperfectly 


doing farther [njz7:es; that no Mortal 


that 


* 
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nion, either favourable or unfavourable, Sect. 5. 
| nor obtained any other Ideas than merely Y 
| that it is „en ſitive, fills us with Joy and 
Delight: The apprehending the Torments 
of any ſuch ſenſitive Nature, gives us Pain. 
| The Poets know how to raiſe delight in us 
by ſuch paſtoral Scenes, they feel the Power 
| of ſuch pleaſing Images they know that 
the human Heart can dwell upon ſuch Con- 
| templations with ight; that we can con- 
| tinue long with Pleaſure, in the View of 
Happineſs of any Nature whatſoever. When 
| we have received unfayourable Apprehen« 
ſions of any Nature, as cruel and ſavage, 
| we begin indeed from our very publick Af- 
fections, to deſire their Miſery as far as it 
may be neceſſary to the Protection of 
| others. | 3 e 


aſſured they ſhould never have power of 


ſhould ever know their Fate or Fortunes, 
nor be influenced by them; that the 
| © Puniſhments inflicted on them would 
| © never reſtrain others by way of cxample, 
por any Indulgence ſhown be diſcovered; 


1 * 
; 


lure of Cruelty and Revenge ? 
is plainly this: Upon apprehending %u 
to our ſelves or others, NATURE wiſely 
determines us to ſtudy Defenſe, not only 
for the preſent, but for the future. A 
ariſes with its moſt wneaſy Senſations, a8 
every one acknowledges. The Mz/jery of 
the Injurious allays this furious Pain. Our 
Nature fcarce leads to any farther Reſent. 
ment, when once the Injurious ſeems to us 
fully ſeized with Remor/e, fo that we fear 


The Nature and Conduct 


Sect. 5. © that the firſt Heat of our Reſentment 
were allayed by Time” — No Mor. 


tal, in ſuch a Caſe, would incline to tor. 


ture ſuch wretched Natures, or keep them 


in continual Agonies, without ſome prol- 


pect of Good ariſing from their Sufferings 
What farther would the ſierceſt Rage ex. 
tend to, if once the Tyrant, thus cter: 
nally confined from Miſchief, began him. 
ſelf to feel Remor/e and Angniſh for his 


Crimes? Nay, did he continue without 
Reflection on his paſt Life, ſo as neither to 
betray Remorſe nor Approbation, wee 
Mankind well ſecured againſt his Temper, 


S 


who would delight to load him with 2/64 
J 


Ix the Miſery of others then be not 


grateful for itſelt, whence WET PIE Plex: 
The Reaſon 


no farther Evils from him, or when all his 


Power is gone. Thoſe who continue theit 
| Revenge further, are prepoſſeſſed with 


ſome 


ſome falſe Opinion of Mankind, as worle Sect. g. 
| than they really are; and are not eaſily in 
clined to believe their hearty Remorſe for 
| Injuries, or to think themſelves ſecure. 


WW Some Point of Honour, or Fear of Re- 


proach, engages Men in cruel Acts of Re- 
| venge : But this farther confirms, that the 
| Miſery of another is only grateful as it al- 
| hays, or ſecures us againſt a furious Pain; 
| and cannot be the Occaſion, by itſelf, of 
any Satisfaction. Who would not prefer 
| Abſence of Injury to Injury revenge? Who 
| would not chuſe an untainted Reputation, fun 
Courage gained in a juſt War, in which, 

| withont Hatred or Anger, we acted from 
Love of our Country, rather than the Fame 

| acquired by aſſerting our queſtioned Courage 
with furious Anger in a Duel, and with conti- 
nued Hatred toward the Perſon conquered? 
| Who can dwell upon a Scene of Tortures, 
tho practisd upon the vileſt Wretch; or can 
delight either in the Sight or Deſcription of 
Vengeance, prolonged beyond all neceſſity 
of e Defenſe, or publick Intereſt ? The 
| Pleaſure of Revenge then is to the Plea- 
fſures of Humanity and Virtue, as the fla- 
© king the burning, and conſtantly recur- 
ring Thirſt of a Fever, to the natural Eu- 
joyments of grateful Food in Health.“ 


VI. WER E we to compare, in like man- 
ner, the Pans of the publick and moral , 
S&nſe, and of the Senſe of Honour, wit 
25 other greater, 


h other Evils, 


142 The Nature and Condutt 
Sect. 5. other Pains of the external Senſes, or with 
OY. the greateſt external Loſſes, we ſhould find 
the former by tar ſuperior. And yet no- 
thing is more ordinary, than to find Men, 
who will allow *© the Pleaſures of the 
former Claſſes ſuperior to any other, and 
yet look upon external Pain as more 
©" jntollerable than any.“ There are two 
Cauſes of Realons for this Miſtake. 1. They 
Mate. compare the molt acute Pains of the cx: 
_ *« ternal Senſes with ſome /maller Pains of 
the other Senſes.” Whereas, would 
they compare the ſtrongeſt of both Kinds, 
they would find the Ballance on the other 
fide. How often have Parents, Husbands, 
Friends, Patriots, endured the greateſt ,. 
Ai Pams, to avoid the Pains of their 
Ty public and moral Senſe, and Senſe of Hi 
nun? How do they every day ſuffer 
| Hunger, Thirſt, and Toil, to prevent like 
Evils to thoſe they love? How often do 
Men endure, for their Party or Fattin, 
the greateſt external Evils, not only when 
they are unavoidable, but, when by coun- 
ter- acting their public or moral Senſe, ot 
denſe of Honour, they could extricatc 
themſelves? Some Crimes appear ſo horrid, 
ſome Actions fo cruel and deteſtable, tha 
there is hardly any Man but would rather 
ſuffer Death, than be, conſcious of having 
done them. 3 
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Tux ſecond Caule of Miſtake in this Www 
| Matter, is this, The ayoiding moral 
Evil by the Sufferance of external Pain, 
does not diminiſh the See of the Pain; 
but on the other hand, the Motive of 
| « ayoiding grievous Pain, really diminiſhes 
s the moral Evil in the Action done with 
| « that deſign.” So that in ſuch Inſtances 
we compare external Pain in its full 
| ſtrength, with a hal Pain of the lighter 
| ſort, thus alleviated by the Greatneſs of the 
Temptation. To make a juſt Compariſon, _ 


W it ſhould be thus: Whether would a 


Man chuſe to be tortured to Death, 
| © or to have, without any Temptation or 
| © Neceſ/ity, tortured another, or a dear 
| © Friend, or Child to Death?“ Not whe. 
| ther a Man will betray his Friend or Coun- 

| try, for fear of Tortures, but whether 
| © it be better voluntarily, and under no 

| © fear, to betray a Friend, or our Country, 
| © than to ſuffer Tortures, or the Pain of 


| © the Gout or Stone equal to Tortures?“ 
| Upon ſuch Compariſons as theſe, we ſhould 
| ind ſome other Pains and Miſery ſuperior 
to any external Pain, When we judge 
| of the State of others, we would not be 
long in ſaſpenſe which of theſe Evils to 
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Sect. 5 . as the lighteſt for thoſe whom We 
V f moſt regarded. | 


pals VR. WE have kicherts only compared 
Affectiovs on the one ſide the prblick and moral 


Virme. Timagmation, and external Advantage or 
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compared 


. Sen ſo, and the Senſe of Honour Jointly, 
Deſire of With the external Jenſes, the Pleaſures of 


Di fed mitage | jointly. The reaſon of 
Joining chem thus mult be obvious, ſince, 
to a Mind not ee with any fa! 
App. ohenſtons of 51.i1:s, the former three 
Senſes and Defires 104i: coeur, in CXCiting | 
to the ſame Come of \ction ; for pro- 
moting the publick k Good, can never be op- 
poſite to private Virtue; nor can the De. 
ire of Virtue ever lead to any thing per- | 
nicious to the Publick : Had Men allo true 
Opinions, Honor could only be obtained 
8 by Vi irtue, or ſerving the Publick. 1 


Bur ſince there may be ſome cor: t 
7 partial Notions of Virtue, as when Men 
| have inadvertently engaged rhemſelves ifito 
ſome Party or ackien pernicious to the 
Publick, or when we miſtake the Tender 
cies of Actions, or have ſome Notions of 
the Deity, + as requiring ſome Actions WW we 
LE on as 


— 4 T. 


1 ——_——_ 


1 Treat. 2. Sect. 6. art. 1. F | muſt 
t Such mikaken Notions f Religion, a2 of ſome par- 


na moral Species, have produced theſe monſtrous Gm 
1005 


N - 4 
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| Duties to himſelf; in ſuch caſes there is 
room to compare our Pub/:ck Senſe or De- 
ſires with our moral, to ſee which is pre- 


bY 


| lowing either the one or the other will 
give little Plealure : The Pain of the coun- 
| teracted Senſe will prevent all Satigfact ion. 
| This State is truly 0 


occaſton the greater Pain? Perhaps no- 


eplorable, when a Per- 
| ſon is thus diſtracted between two noble 
Principles, his public Affection, and Senſe 

| if Virtue. But it may be inquired, which 
of theſe Senſes, when counteracted, would 


| thing can be anſwered z2zver/ally on either 
| fide. With Men of rec/u/e contemplative. 
| Lives, who have dwelt much upon ſome 
moral Ideas, but without large exten/ruve 


ir I 


apprehended pernicious to the publick, asSect. 5. 


valenr. The Pleaſures of theſe Senles, in 
| {ſuch cafes, need not be compated; the fol- 


View of publick Good, or without en- 


| gaving themſelves to the full in the pub- 


0 bons or Apothegms vize * Some Adttions are not lawful, 


e * tho they Were neceſſary not only to univerſal temporal Hap- 


| pineſs, but to the eternal Salvation of the whole World, 


＋ er to avoid univerſal eternal Miſery,” 


& Fiat Juſtitia & ruat Cœlum.“ 


| Whereas the only Reaſon why ſame Actions are looked up- 
on as univerſally and neceſſarily Evil, is only this, “ that in 
our preſent Conſtitution of Nature, they cannot poſſibly 
If 2 any good, prepollent to their evil Conſequences,” 

Whatever Action would do ſo, in the whole of its Effects 


wult neceſſarily be good. This Propoſition is 1dentick. 


: EY lick 


| 35 - -B bs Notuye and Clu” 
” Scat. 5./ck Afedtions, and common Afrairs of 
VV Life The Senſe of Virtue, in ſome pat. 


tial confined View of it, would proba- 1 
bly prevail; eſpecially fince theſe partial B 
Species of Virtue have always ſome ſort of 


kind Aﬀettion to aſſiſt them. With ace 

Men, who have fully exerciſed their Pil. EF 
Lic Afeftions, and have acquired as it 
were an Habit this way, tis probable the WM 7 
public Afﬀettions would be prevalent. MW 7 
J IIlhhus we find that active Men, upon any i 
1 „5 publicſè Neceſſity, do always break thro ö 1 15 


1 
.- the limited narrow Rules of Virtue or @ 
Juice, which are publickly received, even 
1 when they have ſcarce any Scheme of Prin he 
1 ciples to juſtify their Conduct: Perhaps, ob 
. : indeed, in ſuch caſes, their oral Senſe is ny 
Fa brought over to the Side of their Aci, 7 
1 tho their ſpeculative Opinions a are oppolit - 


to both. | | | ce 


The Moral VIII. Ir is ofn more conſe 5-50 to com. 
Senſe com- pare the publick and moral Senſes, in oppo- 
pared with Tas 
he Senſe ſition to the Senſe of Honour. Here there a. 
of Honour. may be direct Oppoſition, ſince Honour is le 

| conferred according to the moral Notions 47 

of thoſe who confer it, which may be con- ,- 

IN trary to thoſe of the Agent, and contrary . 
= to what he thinks conducive to che publick BY 
= a... REN "WM «: 


| To allow the Prevalence of Honour, 1 — 
— ener with any Perſon of juſt Reflection,  « 
| weaken 


weaken the Cauſe of Virtue, ſince Honour SeR. 5. 
| preſuppoſes * a nora Senſe, both in thoſe 
who defire it, and thoſe who confer ic. 


But it is enough for ſome //7:ters, who at- 


fect to be wondrous ſhrewd in their Obler- 
| vations on human Nature, and fond of ma- 
king all the World, as well as themſelves, 
a ſelfiſh Generation, incapable of any real 
Excellence or Virtue, without any natural 
D:[poſition toward a publick Intereſt, or 
| toward any moral Species; to get but a 
| * Ser of different Words from thole com- 


* monly uſed, yet including the ſame aatu- 


| « ral Diſpoſitions,+ or preſuppoſing them,” 
howeyer an inadyertent Reader may not 
| obſerye it; and they are ſufficiently fur- 


niſhed to ſhew, that there is no real /7r- 


tue, that all is but Hypocriſy, Diſeniſe, 

Art, or Intereſt, * To be honoured, bighty 

| © eſteemed, valued, praiſed, or on the 
# © contrary, to be deſpiſed, undervalued, 
W © cenſared or condemned; to be proud or 

| * aſhamed, are Words without any mean- 
ing, if we take away a moral Senſe,” 
| Let this Senſe be as capricious, inconſtant, 
different in different Perſons as they pleaſe 
| to alledge, a Senſe of Morality there muſt 
Abe, and natural it muſt be, if the De- 
| * fire of Eſteem, Pride or Shame be na- 
Rs „„ tee vgs 
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dee Treat, 24 Sell. 3. Arte 4. f hide 
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I To make this compariſon between the 


„ "he , ad det 


public and moral Senſes on the one hand, 
and that of Honour on the other, tis to be 
obſerved, that all Aver/ſion to Evil is 
ſtronger than Deſrre of poſitive Good. There 
are many ſorts of poſitive Good, without 
which any one may be eaſy, and enjoy 
others of a different kind: But Evil of al. 
molt any ind, in a high Degree, may 
make Lite intolerable. The avordzng of 
Evil is always allowed a more extenuating 
_ Circumſtance in a Cr:zme, than the Pro- 


ſpelt of poſitive Good - to make therefore 
juſt Compariſons of the Prevalence of 1c- W 


veral Deſires or Senſes, their ſeveral Good: 
ſhould be oppoſed to cach other, and their 
 Ewils to each other, and not the Pe- 


fares of one compared with the Pazns of 


another. 


 PusLick Afﬀedtjons, in their nearer 


Ties, frequently overcome not only tic 


| Pleaſures of Honour, but even the Pain of 


Shame. This is the moſt common Event 
in Life, that for ſome apprehended Intereſt 
of Offspring, Families, Friends, Men 


ſhould neglect Opportunities of gaining Ho- 
nour, and even incur Shame and Contempt. 


In Actions done for the Service of a Part), 


there can be no compariſon, for Honour is 


often a Motive on both ſides. 


4 


'Ti: 
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| Shame, in ſome Inſtances, will overcome all 
| other Deſires whatſocyer, even natural Af- 
fection, Love of Pleaſure, Virtue, Wealth, 

and even of Lzfe itſelf, This Fear has ex- 
| cited Parents to the Murder of their Off- 
| ſpring ; has perſuaded Men to the moſt dan- 
| gerous Enterprizes; to ſquander away their 


i | Fortunes, to counteract their Duty, and 
even to throw away their Lives. The 
 W Diſtraction and Convulſion of Mind ob- 


ſervable in theſe Conflict of Honour, with 


: 8 4/4741 that State is, wherein the ſtrongeſt. 
„ oinciples of Action, naturally deſigned to 


| co-operate and aſſiſt each other, are thus 
1 ſet in Oppoſition. Je 


Ts perhaps impoſſible to pronounce 
| any thing univerſally concerning the Supe- 
| riority of the Deſire of Honour on the one 
| hand, or that of the Deſire of Virtue and 
| publick Good on the other. Habits or 


| On either fide. Men in high Stations, who 
have long indulged the Deſire of Honour, 
| and have formed the moſt frightful Appre- 
| henfions of Contempt as the worſt of Evils; 
or even thoſe in lower Stations, who have 
| been long enured to value Reputation in 
any particular, and dread Diſhouour in 

| that point, may have Fear of Shame ſupe- 
FEET L 3 rior 


„FCC 


| Virtye and publick Affection, ſhews how 5 


| Cuſiom may perhaps determine the Victory 
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The Nitare and Candatt 


Set. 5. rior to all Averſions. Men, on the con- 


M trary, who have much indulged good Na. 


ture, or reflected much upon the Excellen- 


cy of Virtus itſelf. abſtracted from Honour, 


may find Affections of this kind prevalent 
% Shame, ue 


To compare the moral Senſe with the 


Senſe of Honcur, we mult find caſes where 


the Agent condemns an Action with all its 


preſent Circumſtances as evil, and yet 


fears Infamy by omitting it, without any 


uncqual Morives of other kinds on either 
fide: Or when one may obtain Praz/e by 


an Action, when yet the Omiſſion of it 
would appear to himſelf as conſiderable a 


Virtue, as the Praz/e to be expected from 


| Duels no 
proper 1#- 
| ſtances, 


the Action would repreſent the Action to 
be. The common Inſtances, in which ſome, * MF 
who pretend deep Knowledge of human 


Nature, triumph much, have not theſe ne- 


ceſſary Circumſtances. When a Man con- 


demns Duelliug in his private Sentiments, 
and yet practiſes it, we have indeed a con- 


ſiderable Evidence of the Strength of this 
| Deſire of Honour, or Averſion to Shame, 
ſince it ſurpaſſes the Fear of Death, But 
here on one hand, befides. the Fear vf 


Shame, there is the Fear of conſtant Ju- 


faults, of loſing all the Advantages depend- 


ing upon the Character of Courage, and 
ſometimes even ſome Species of Virtue and 
publick Good, in reſtraining an inſolent 
1 3 Villain: 


ARSE EYE an —— — 
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Villain: On the other hand is the F227 g Sect. 5. 
Death. The moral Senſe is ſeldom much ww 
concerned: for however Men may condemn 
voluntary Duelling; however they may 
blame the Age for the Cuſtom, or cenſure 
| the Laws as defective, yet generally, in 
their preſent Caſe, Duelling appears a ne- 
| ceſſary Piece of Se/f-Defence againſt op- 
| probrious Injuries and Affronts, for which 
che Law has provided no Redreſs, and con- 
ſequently leaves Men to the natural Rights 
of ge. Defence and Proſecution of Inju- 
= rie. The Cale ſeems to them the ſame 
with, that of Thieves and Night. Robbers, 
| who may be put to Death by private Per- 
bons, when there is no hope of overtaking 
F them by Law. Thele are certainly the No- 
ions of thoſe who condemn Duelling, and 
yet practiſe it. do ay 


ir is foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, to 
detect the Fallacy of theſe Arguments, in 


defence of Duels, as they are commonly 
brad iſed amongus; when Men from a ſudden 
Anger, upon ſome trifling or imaginary A 
„Fonts the deſpiſing of which would ap- 
bear honourable in every wife Mans Eyes, 
f expoſe themſelves, and often their deareſt 
.Friends to Death, and hazard the Ruin of 
J. their own Families, as well as that of their 
xi MW Adverſary; tho the Succe/s in ſuch At- 


| tempts can have no tendency to juſtify them 
EEE. 14 againſt 


. 


Sect. 


1 the 


Caſe of 


| Lucretia. | 


tumely by force, which ſhe was tempted to 
conſent to, and that in ſuch a manner as 
ſhe could have had no Redrels. 


yer leſs to our purpoſe. 
.* the indeed would rather have died than 
conſented to the Crime; but the Cine 


avoid the Shame.” 
this renowned U 


Shame, 
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. againſt the diſhonourable Charge, or to 
| V [procure any Honour from Men of worth. 


Tut magnified Inſtance of Lucretia *is 
Some talk, as if 


did not appear fo great an Evil as the 
« /);/Þononr ; to the Guilt ſhe ſubmitted to 
Let us conſider 

Was there then 
no Motive on either fide, but Fear 9, 
and a Senſe of Duty 2 If we look 
into the Story, we ſhall find, that to per. 
ſuade her to conſent, there conſpired, beſide 


the Fear of Shame, and of Death, which 
2 ſhe little regarded, the Hope of noble Re- 


wenge, or rather of Juſtice on the Raviſher, 
and the whole Tyrant's Family ; nay, the 


Hopes of a mnobler Fame by her furure 


Conduct; the Fear of ſuffering that con- 


Conſiderations concurred to make her con- 
ſent. On the other ſide, there was only 


the oral Senſe of a Crime thus extenuated 


by the moſt grievous Neceſſity, and by 
hopes of doing Juſtice to her Husband's 


Honour, and e her ee Nay, 


— 


— — 


* Livy, Lib. i. C. 5 To 


could 


All theſe Wi 


in that virtuous Age ſhe might have expected 
| Secrecy in the Prince, ſince boaſting of ſuch 


Attempts would have been dangerous to 


the greateſt Man in Nome 2 by 


Ir is not eaſy to find juſt Room for a 
| Compariſon even in fictitious Cafes, be- 


| tween theſe two Principles. Were there 


| where his /ecular Intereſt would not ſuffer 


knew that the Profeſſion of zealons Devo- 


| Perſon could have any Senſe of Morality, 
„ particularly an Averſion to Diſſimulat iu, 


e then his Profegion of Religion would evi- 
e {cence the Superiority of the dene of Ho- 


- our; and his Diſcovery of his Sentiments, 
o Wor Neglect of Religion, would evidence 
as the Ballance to be on the other (ide. I pre- 


a perſon who had no Belief of any Deity, 
or of any reality in Religion, in a Country 


tion would tend to his Honour If ſuch a 


4 by a Character of Atheiſm; and yet he 


ſe Wiume in Euglaud and Hollaud, we have 


n- more Inſtances of the latter than the former. 
ly is true, our Gentlemen who affect the 
ed Name of Freedom, may have now their 
by WHopes of Honour from their own Party, 
1's es well as others. 888 15 


Tur Adherence to any particular Re/:- 


Was diſhonourable, would not be allowed a 
—— good 


\ 


zu by one in a ſtrange Country, where it 
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could the not have at once ſaved her Cha-Sece. 5. 
- rafter and her Life by conſenting ; when 


194 7 he Nature and Conduct 


Sect. 5. good Inſtance of the Prevalence of a 074 
Nc bpecies; it is a very common thing indeed i 


but here are Iutereſts of another Life, and 
- Regard to a future Return to a Country 
- Where this Religion 1s in repure. | 


The Plea- IX. TE Pleaſures of the internal $ enſes, 


| ſures of or of the Imagination, are allowed by all 
 Jmagina- 


Fon reater Who have any tolerable Taſte of them, 


han thoſe a much ſuperior Happineſs to thoſe of the 


. Senſes, © external Senſes, tho they were enjoyed | 


to the fall. 


OTHER Compariſons might be made 
bur with leſs uſe, or certainty in any gene- 
ral Concluſions, which might be drawn 

= RT TT] A TH 8 


Tux Pleaſures of Wealth or Power, 


are proportionedto the Gratifications of the 
Deſires or Senſes, which the Agent intends 
to gratify by them: So that, for the Rc 
lons above offered, Wealth and Power give 


to thoſe who conſult only Luxury or ex 
ternal Splendor. If theſe Defires are grow 
 enthufiaſtick and habitual, without regard 
to any other end than Poſſeſſion, they are 
an endleſs Source of Vexation, without any 
real Enjoyment; a perpetual Craving 
without Nouriſhment or Digeſtion ; and 
they may ſurmount all other Aeon 


greater Happineſs to the Virtuous, tha 
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| by Aids borrowed from other Affections 
themſelves. | „„ ou 
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| e 

Tur Fantaſtic Deſires are violent, in 
proportion to the Senſes from which the 
aſociated Ideas are borrowed. Only it is 

„Joo be obſerved, that however the Deſires 

„may be violent, yet the obtaining the O 

's et deſired gives little Satisfaction; the 


Toſeſſion diſcovers the Vanity and Deceit, 


Mant Purſuits. 


Pain are next to be compared as to their 


and the Fancy is turned toward different 
F0bjccts, in a perpetual Succeſſion of incon- 


X. Tu Es ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure or / c.. 
riſon of the 


everal © 


Diration. Here we are not only to con- pleaſures 
ſider the e Of the Objects occa- 4s 7 D. 
a 


"7, Wioning theſe Senſations, but the Conſtancy 


he of our Reliſh or Fancy. 


my * 3 
ri. THE Objects neceſſary to remove 
ye f 


grateful external Jenſations as any others, 


the Pains of Appetite, and to give as 


oa a Perſon of a correct Imagination, may 
4 de univerſally ſecured by common Pru- 
at 


Kence and Induſtry, But then the Senſz- 


nent. When the Senſation ispaſt, we are 


ing themſelves are ſhort and tranſitory; 
the Pleaſure continues no longer than the 
petite, nor does it leave any thing be- 
und it, to ſupply the [ntervals of Enjoy- 


ao happier for it, there is no pleaſure in 


1 56 T he Nan and 1 Condud 


Sect. ©. Refletrion nor are paſt Senſations any le. 8 

N curity againſt, or ſupport under either ex. 
ternal Pain, or any other ſort of evil in. 
cident to us. If we keep theſe Senſes pure, 
and unmixed with foreign Ideas, they can. 
not furniſh Employment for Life: If . 
reien Ideas come in, the Objects groy 
difficult and uncertain, and our Neliſb or 
et full of Oy” and Caprice. 


= 5 like manner, the Pleaſures of 00 


1 iuation may be enjoyed by all, and 
: "Wo in alin s of 1 hore if we ab- OY 
ſtract from Property, and keep our Imag- WM... 
| nation pure. Such are the Pleaſures in the tha 
[ Obſervation of Nature, and even the W t 
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Works of Art; which are ordinarily oY 1 
poſed to view. But as thele give lets Plea. 


ture the more familiar they grow, they W 5 
cannot ſufficiently employ or entertain W n 
Mankind, much leſs can they ſecure us 2. oo 
gainſt, or ſupport us under the Calamitiet N of 
of Life, ſuch as Anger, Sorrow, Diſhi- unde 
nur, Remorſe, or external Pain. If the wile 
7n0nftrous or trifling Taſte take place, 0) "why 
the Ideas of Property, they may indecd hes 
give ſufficient Employment, but they bring rea 
2 with them little Pleaſure, frequent Conf 


Diſguſts, Fuxietzes, and Diſappointments, W chuſ 
in the acquiring and rctaining their Ob- 


Jp — ET Thir 
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of the PASSION . 
VVV Sect. 5 
3. Tux publick Happineſs is indeed, as NW 
| to external Appearance, a very uncertain 
Object; nor is it often in our 13 to re- 
nedy it, by changing the Courle of Events. 
There are perpetual Changes in Mankind 
com Pleaſures to Pains, and often from 
| Virtue to Vice. Our public De ſires muſt 
therefore frequently ſubject us to Sorrow ; 
| and the Pleaſures of the public Senſe muſt 
be very inconſtant. Tis true indeed, that 
a general Good-<will ro our kind, is the 
| moſt conſtant Inclination of the Mind, 
| which grows upon us by Indulgence; nor 
are we ever diſſatisfied with the Farcy : - 
the Incertainty therefore is wholly owing. 
| to the Oh ãects. If there can be any Con- 


x WE fderatigns found out ro make it probable, 
, W that in the Whole all Events tend to Hap- 
1 pineſs, this implicit Hope indeed may make 


our public Apfoctions the greateſt and moſt 
„oonſtant Source of Pleaſure. Frequent 
Leffection gn this, is the beſt Support 
de under the Sorrow ariſing from particular 
eyils, befalling our Fellow- Creatures. In 
bur nearer Attachments brought upon our 


0 lelves, we may procure to our ſelves the 
ent greateſt Enjoy ments of this kind, with 


(conſiderable Security and Conſtancy, by 
05 (uſing for our Friends, or deareſt Havou- 
Wes, Perſons of juſt Apprehenſions of 
Things, who are ſubjected only to the ze-. 

ar % Evils of Life, and can enjoy Wl 


15S 


* 


158 The Nature and Conduett 
Sect. 5. the certain and conſtant Good, Anden we 
like manner, our Attachment to a Coue⁰i], 
may be fixed by ſomething elſe than te ! 
Chance of our Nativity. The Enjoymem i ot 
o de publick Senſe cannot indeed ſecu W. 
us againſt bodily Pains or Loſs ; but the A. 
are often a con ſiderable Sr hrt unde * 


them. Nothing can more alla, 9729; * 2 
and Defection of Mind fer privat 5, ” 
tunes, than good Nature, and Reflecta, * 
upon the Zappineſs of thole we love. i. by 
4. TE moral Senſe, if we form tri 0 
to 


Opinions of the Tendencies of Action; 
and of the Affection whence they ſpring, 
as it is the Fountain of the moſt ze 


A nant. . 3 


| _ Pleaſure, lo it is in itſelf conſtant, no L ” 
. ſubject to Caprice or Change. If wen. © 
s ſolutely incourage this Senſe, it grow, af 
Þ 4+. more acute by frequent Gratificatin , *f 
nV never cloys, nor ever is ſurfeited. W. 8 
; not only are ſure never to want Oppo, '© 
1 F 157 


tfunities of doing good, which are it 
every one's power in the higheſt De 
- ____ *. oree;* but each good Action is Matti 
b of pleaſant Reflection as long as we liv 


«© Theſe Pleaſures cannot indeed wholly Ver 
ſecure us againſt all kinds of Vneaſiuoſ * 
yet they never tend naturally to increa, f 
them. On the contrary, their gener Sh | 
„ r 

. ——W) tl 

Pmet. 


F * Treat. 2. Seck. 3. laſt Paragraph. ä 
| "RE — ame 6 Ten 
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FTendency is to lead the virtuous Agent Sect. 5. 
into all Pleaſures, in the higheſt Degree NY 


in which they are conſiſtent with cach 


are not impaired ; the femperate FEnjoy- 


'« higheſt. A virtuous Conduct is generally 
the moſt prudent, even as to outward 


much, its own Pleafares are the more 
+ ſublime. It directly advances the Plea- 
- ſures of the public Senſe, by leading us 
do promote the publick Happinels as far 
as we can; and Honour is its natural 
. and ordinary Attendant. If it cannot 
remove the neceſſary Bains of Life, yet 


moral Pleaſures do ſome way more nearly 
us delight in our /e/ves, and reliſh our 
very Nature. By theſe we perceive an 
often to the. DEIT V, by which we en- 
very other Being,” 

o alledge on this Subject, that other Sen- 


/atz0n5 are all dependent upon, or related 
by the Conſtitution of our Nature, to 


Body 


Fr 


other. Our external Senſes are not 
« weakned by Virtue, our Imagination 


cut of all external Pleaſures is the 


« Proſperity. Where Virtue coſts us 


it is the beſt Support under them. Theſe 
affect us than any other: They make 
internal Dignity and Worth; and ſeem 
to have a Pleaſure like to that aſcribed 


joy our own Perfection, and that of e- 


rr may perhaps ſeem too metaphy/ital 


Pmething different from our /e/ves; to a 


1 
. 
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Body which we do not call Se but ſome. Þ or ET 
thing belonging to this Self; That other nually 
Perceptions of Joy or Pleaſure carry with there 
them Relations to Object, and Space the Ii 
diſtinct from this Se,; whereas the they 


Pleaſures of Virtue are the very Per fir. tifying 
tion of this SELF, and are immediately we m: 


perceived as ſuch, independent of èxtet¶ ſatisfy 
JJ ten, a 


e 0 UR Senſe of Honour may afford ver} | expeC 
conſtant Pleaſures by good Occonomy : lt Fis the 


our moral Senſe be not perverted ; if we given 
form juſt Apprehenſions of the Worth fÞ 


others, Honour ſhall be pleaſant to us in $ 21 
24 compound Proportion of the Number N tin 
and Worth of thoſe who confer it. If there. N genera 


fore we cannot approve our ſelves to all Wares. 


ſo as to obtain untver ſal Honour among al 2 cu 


to whom we are known, yet there are ſtil Wh 


Mien of juſt Thought and Reflection, whole . Dy 


Dignity will compenſate the Want of Num. 
_ bers, and ſupport us againſt the Pains of 
Cenfare from the Injudicious | 


tinue long enough, ſince they tend toward ip 


Eſteem a virtuous Man may procure. Ther © our 
* 
4 rab 


THe Inconſtancy of the Pleaſures of 
Wealth and Power is well known, and 
is occaſioned, not perhaps by Change of 
Fancy, for theſe Deſires are found to con- 


the univer ſal Means of gratifying all othet 
Deſires ; but by the Uncertainty of Oœyeci i 
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or . neceſſary to gratify ſuch conti- Sect. 75 
| nually increaſing Deſires as theſe are, where 
there is not ſome fixed View different from 

the Wealth or Power itſelf. When indeed 
they are deſired only as the Means of gra- 
 tifying ſome other well. regulated Dejres, 

e may ſoon obtain ſuch a Portion as will + 
ſatisfy us. But if once the Eud be forgor- 
ten, and Wealth or Power become grateful. 

for themſelves, no farther Limits are to be 
expected: the Deſires are inſatiable, nor 

is there any conſiderable Happineſs in wy 

| given Degree of either. 


y 2 Kl. WE RE we to conſider the Dura- The Dura: 
Jon of the ſeveral Pains, we may find it arne wah 
- Fecnerally as the Duration of their Plea-35;,; con- 
res. As to the external Senſes, the old fdered. 
| WEp:crrean Conſolation is generally Juſt z 
Where the Pain is violent it ſhortens our 

f | Duration - when it does not ſhorten 
our Daration, it is generally either role- 
 rable, or admits of frequent [ntermi/< 
„ng; and then, when the external 
Pain is once paſt, no Mortal is the worſe 

or baving endured it. There is nothing 
lnealy in the Reflection, when we have 


þo preſent Pain, or fear no Return of it. 


[Tas internal Senſes are not properly 
venues of Pain. No Form is neceſſarily 
Ihe Occaſion of poſitive Uneaſinels, 


M n 


ee. 


1 prevent its happening, Vice will appear 


bhbaps has had fewer falſe or fantaſtick Aſſo 


| Hazard of it, as hinders a Man from fe, 


The Nature and Conduet | 
Tux Pains of the moral Senſe and Senſe cur 
of Honour, are almoſt perpetual. Tine. fi) 
the Refuge of other Sorrows, gives us no 1 . 
Relief from theſe. All other Pleaſures are MW ofte 
made inſipid by theſe Pains, and Life itſel I inte 
an uncaly Burden. Our very Sc/f, ou Fre 
Nature is diſagreeable to us. ?Tis true, ve Perf 
do not always obſerve the Vicious to be on!! 
uncaſy. The Deformzty of Vice often does all 

not appear to thoſe who continue in 2 He 
Courſe of it. Their Actions are under ſome b 24 
Dilguiſe of Innocence, or even of Virtu | 
itſelt. When this Mask is pulled off, as: 
often happens, nor can any vicious Ma. 


= Fury, whole Aſpect no Mortal can bea: 
This we may ſee in one Vice, which per 


ciations of favourable Ideas than any, vi 
Cowardice, or ſuch a ſelfiſh Love of Lit, 
and Averſion to Death, or to the vey 


ving his Country or his Friend, or {uppoiW# 
ing his own Reputation. How few of ol 
gay Gentlemen can bear to be reputed (vWF 
 ards, or even ſecretly to imagine them 
| ſelves void of Courage? This is not tolcrl 
ble to any, how negligent ſoever they mii Neat 


be about other Points of Morality. Oti or go 
Vices would appear equally odious and « by re 
ſpicable, and bear as horrid an Aſpect. wen Evi. 


they equally ſtript of the 27 
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| Virtue. A vicious Man has no other Se- Sect. 5. 
| curity againſt the Appearances of this ter- WWW 


| rifying Form, than Ignbrauce or lnadver- 
| tence, If Truth break in upon him, as it 
| often muſt, when any Aaver/ity ſtops his 
| intoxicating Pleaſures, or Spectators ule 
| Freedom With his Conduct, he is render'd 
| perpetually miſerable, or muſt fly to the 
| only Remedy which Reaſon would juggeſt, 
all poſſible Reparation of Injuries, and a 
de Courſe of Life, the Neceſſity of which 

s not ſuperſeded by any Remedy ſuggeſted 

by the CHriiſtian Revelation, 


| Tas Pains of the public Senſè are very 
| laſting. The Miſery of others, either in 
| paſt or preſent Ages, is matter of very un- 
eaſy Reflection, and muſt continue ſo, if 
| their State appears in the whole ab/0/urely 
Evil. Againſt this there is no Relicf but 
| the Conſideration of a good governing 
MD, ordering all for good in the 
whole, with the Belief of a future 
Late, where the particular ſeeming Diſ- 


of theſe Things, with ſtrong publick Af 
ections intereſting us ſtrongly in this 
hole, and conſidering this hole as one 
great Sy//er, in which all is wiſely ordered 


by removing the Opinion of any 4%/0/ure 
— — — 


Mi TAE 


orders are rectifiedꝰ“ A firm Perſuaſion 


[for good, may ſecure us againſt theſe Pains, 
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A Tas Pains ariſing from fooliſh PR 


tions of moral Ideas, with the Gratifice 
tions of external Senſes, or with the En 
joy ment of Objects of Beauty or Grande, 


or from the Deſires of Property, the Hu. 


mour of Diſtinction, may be as conſtant 
as the Pains of the Senſes from which 


theſe Ideas are borrowed. Thus what we 
* by theſe Aſſociations is very little 


cc 


66 
66 
cc 


c 


cc 


The Deſires of Trifles are often made 


very ſtrong and unealy ; the Pleaſure: 
of Poſſeſſion very {mall and of ſhort Con. 
tinuance, only till the Object be famil 
«© ar, or the Fancy change: But the Pains 
| of Diſappointment are often very laſting 
and violent. 
* theſe Aſſociations, every real Pleaſin: 
in Life remains, and we may be caly 


Would we guard again 


without theſe things, which to others 
occaſion the greateſt Pains.” EE 


"is A Elur, Brrhena S1 lla, Tabells 
Argentum, veſtes Getulo Murice tinFlas, 


Eft qui non habet, eſt qui nec curat habere. 


Hor 


Hon 


þ Y the PASSIONS. | 15 I 
ER 5 Se. 6. 
A 


| Some gener al Comtliions concerning 1 ; 


the bes Management of our De- 


1 rres. . With ſome Principes v ne- 
* y to Happinels. 


ii | E ſee therefore, upon comparing 


ny ſeveral kinds of Pleaſures and 
| Pains, both as to Intention and Duration, 
| that : the whole Sum of Intereſt lies upon = 
the Side of Virtue, Publick-ſpirit, and 
Honour. That to fonfeit theſe Pleaſures 
in whole, or in part, for any other Eu. 
jopment, is the moſt foolith Bargain; -' 
and on the contrary, to ſecure them 
with the Sacrifice of all others. is the 

3 trueſt Gans, . 


| Turaz is one general enn to Gf 24 
be premiſed, which appears of the greateſt weary. 
W\cceſſity , for the juſt Management of all 
or Deſires; /g. that we ſhould, as much 
poſſible, in all Affairs of Importance to 
our ſelves or others, prevent the zolence 0 
Pf their confu/ed Senſation, and ſtop their 
J. oben ſities from breaking out into Action, 
Pil we have fully examined the real Mo- 
ment hs the Object, cither of our Deſires 


M 3 8 or 


4 —— — — — 


— 


166 | The Nature and Conduct - | 
Sect. 6.0r Averſions. The only way to affed | re 
this is, a conſtant Atteution of Mind, pub 


and a fixcd Reſolution to ſtop all Action, an 


jects, and the oral Qualities or Tem: 
« pers of rational Agents, about whom out Cor 


4 habi-ual Diſcipline OVcCr our ſelves, 


„before a calm Examination ot every MW 
** Circutuſtance attending it; more parti. W = 
«« cularly, the real Values of external Ob. 


| >, 


« Afﬀccions may be employed.” This 


| SS fe 5 | | 66 / 
Power we may obtain over our ſelves, by MW . 
a frequent Conſideration of the great Ca/s MW ,. - 
zwitres, and pernicious Actions, to which WF t 


even the veſt of our Paſſions may lead us . 


when we are rathly hurried into Action by 
their Violence, and by the confuſed Sen/a i | 
Lions, and fantaſtick Aſſociations of Idea WF = 
which attend them: Thus we may raiſe an. f 
habitual Suſpicion and Dread of even il « | 
violent Paſſion, which, recurring along . b 
with them continually, may in ſome mea. * 
ſure counter ballance their Propen/ities audi ohh 
confuſed Senſations. This Diſcipline of «, 
our Paſſions is in general neceſſary. The. 2 
kind or deſtruclive Affoctions, our du. . 2 
ger, Hatred, or Auer ſion to rational & .. Y 
gents, ſeem to need it moſt; but there 5 if 
alſo a great Neceſſity for it, even about the . . 
tender and benign Affoctious, leſt we ſhoul .. ie 
be hurried into uni ver ſal and ab ſolute Evil oy 
by the Appearance of particular Gol'Y rilx 
And conſequently it muſt be of the highdl — 
Importance to all, to ſtrengthen as mud 


2 
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| aspoſiible, by frequent Meditation and Re- Sect. 6. 

| fletion, the calm Deſires either private or OY 
publick, rather than the particular Paſlions, 

| and to make the calm nniwver/al Benevy- 

| /ence ſuperior to them. 23 


Tua the neceſſary Reſpgnaron of o- 3 
IF ther Pleaſures may be the more caly, we al Plea. 
muſt frequently ſuggeſt to our ſelves theſe ſ | 

| Conſiderations above-mentioned. - © Ex 

| © ternal Pleaſures are ſhort and tranſito- 

| © xy, leave no agreeable Reflection, and 

| « are no manner of Advantage to us when | 

x | Py they arc paſt; we arc no better than if 

| © we had wanted them altogether.” 


IN like manner, paſt Pains give us 
no unpleaſant Refecf777n, nor are we the 
worſe for having endured them. If they 
are violent, our Exiſtence will probably 
be ſhort; if not, they are tolerable, or 
allow long Intervals of Eaſe.” Let us 
join to theſe a ſfozcal Conſideration ; that 
| © external Pains give us a noble Oppor- 
| © tunity of oral Pleaſures in Fortitude, 
and Sabmiſſion to the Order of the * 
whole, if we bear them reſolutely ; but 
if we fret under them, we do not alle- 
viate the Suffering, but rather increaſe 
it by Di ſoontent or Sullenneſs.” When 
external Pains muſt be endured volunta- 
tily to avoid 4207 a Evil, we muſt, as 
muchas poſſible, preſent to our {elves 
= -\\ M 4 1 the 


| 
| 


168 
Sect. 6. the moral Species itſelf, with the prblick 
Good to enſue, the Honour and Appro- 

 * bation to be expected from all good 


The Nature and Conduft 


„Men, the DEI TV, and our own Hearts, 


if we continue firm; and on the con. 
_«« trary, the Remor/e, Shame and Appre- 
henſion of future Puniſhments, if we 


*« yield to this Temptation.“ 


How neceſſary it is to break off the 


vain Aſſociations of moral Ideas, from the 
Objects of external Senſes, will allo eaſily 
appear. This may be done, by conſidering 
How trifling the Services are which are 
done to our Friends or Acquaintances, by 
ſplendid Entertainments, at an Expence, 
which, otherways employed, might have 
been to them of conſiderable Importance. 
Men who are at caſe, and of as 7regular 


Imaginations as our ſelves, may admire 


and praiſe our Magnzficence ; but thoſe 
who need more durable Services, will 
never think themſelves much obliged. We IF » 
cannot expect any Gratitude for what was 
done only to pleaſe our own Vanity: 
The Indigent eaſily ſee this, and juſtly 
conſider upon the whole how much they 


have profited. - 


IF the Wealth of the Luxurious fails, 
he is the Object of Contempt No body 
paities him nor honours him: his per ſonal 

Dignity was placed by himſelf in 1 
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| ble, Equipage and Furniture; his Admi- Se. 6. 
ters placed it alſo in the ſame: When VV 


| theſe are gone all is loſt, 
Ion eſt melius quo inſumere poſſzs e 5 
Cur eget indignus quisquam te Divite? quare 


| Templaruunt antiqua Deum? cur improbe cars 


Non aliquid Patriæ ex tanto emetiris acervo? 
ni nimirum tibi recte ſemper erunt re, 
| O magnis poſthac inimicis Rifus. —— Hor. 


: W moſt conſtant uninterrupted Fr:endſhzp , 


e and to introduce the molt venerable and 
| WF lovely Relations, by Marriages and Ta- 


e W 5, arife in our Hearts, attended with 


5 ſome of the /iweereſt Aﬀettions, with a 
: I diſintereſted Love and Tendernefs, with a 


| moſt gentle and obliging Deportment, with 


y 
y I ſomething great and heroick in our Tem- 
per. The Wretch who riſes no higher in 
I fhis Paſſion than the mean ſenſuæal Gratifi- 
s, Nection, is abhorred by every one: But 
y theſe ſublimer Senſations and Paſſions do 
often fo fill the Imaginations of the Amo- 
4 os, that they are unawares led into 15 


{ THERE is no Enjoy ment of external 
Pleaſure, which has more impoſed upon 
Men of late, by ſome confuſed Speczes of 

| Morality, than Gallantry. The ſenſible 
| Pleaſure alone muſt, by all Men who have 

| the leaſt Reflection, be eſteemed at a very 

low rate: But the Deſires of this kind, as 
they were by Nature intended to found the 


— — 
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ble, 


_ Sect. 6.“ the moral Species itſelf, with the prblick 

Good to enſue, the Honour and Appro- ] rers 
ation to be expected from all good the 

«« Men, the DEIT Y, and our own Hearts, 
if we continue firm; and on the con. 1 
_ «« trary, the Remor/e, Shame and Appre- 0 
„ henſion of future Puniſhments, if we T 
yield to this Temptation.” _ e 

How neceſſary it is to break off the 0 

| vain Aſſociations of moral Ideas, from the 
1 Objects of external Senſes, will allo cafily 1 1 
5 appear. This may be done, by conſidering Ple 
how trifling the Services are which are Mer 
done to our Friends or Acquaintances, by W Me 
pleudid Entertainments, at an Expence, I Plea 
which, otherways employed, might have IF the 

been to them of conſiderable Importance. IF low 
Men who are at eaſe, and of as zrregular Wi they 
Imaginatious as our ſelves, may admire moſt 

and praiſe our Magnificence ; but thoſe IF and 
who need more durable Services, will love 
never think themſelves much obliged. We 113 
cannot expect any Gratitude for what was ſome 
done only to pleaſe our own Vanity: diſin 
The Indigent eaſily fee this, and juſtly W moſt 
conſider upon the whole how much they ¶ ſome 

haye profited. : P ber. 
„ 7 

Ix the Wealth of the Luxurious fails, N catic 

he is the Object of Contempt : No body ¶ theſe 
pities him nor honours him: his per ſonal ¶ oſter 
Dignity was placed by himſelf in his 15 bas, 

* 8 —— 
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| ble, Equipage and Furniture; his Admi- Sect. 6. 
rers placed it alſo in the ſame: When 
| theſe are gone all is loſt, IE 


y Neſt melius quo inſumere poſſis ? 

Cur eget indignus quisquam te Divite ? quare 

| Templaruunt antiqus Deum? cur improbe cara 
Non aliquid Patriæ ex tanto emetiris acervo 2 

| Uni nimirum tibi recte ſemper erunt res. CR 
| O magnus poſthac inimicis Rifſus, — Hor. 


THERE is no Enjoyment of external 


| Pleaſure, which has more impoſed upon 
Men of late, by ſome confuſed Species of 
| Morality, than Gallantry. The ſenſible 


Pleaſure alone muſt, by all Men who have 


| the leaſt Reflection, be eſteemed at a very 
low rate: But the Deſires of this kind, as 
| they were by Nature intended to found the 
moſt conſtant uninterrupted Friendſhip, 
and to introduce the moſt venerable and 
lovely Relations, by Marriages and Ta- 
milie, ariſe in our Hearts, attended with 
ſome of the ſweeteſt Aſectious, with a 
diſintereſted Love and Tendernefs, with a 
moſt gentle and obliging Deportment, with 
ſomething great and heroick in our Tem- 
per. The Wretch who riſes no higher in 
this Paſſion than the mean ſenſual Grati fi- 
(ation, is abhorred by every one: But 
theſe ſublimer Senſations and Paſſions do 
oſten ſo fill the Imaginations of the Am” 
roug, that they are unawares led into the 


moſt 


O . 
* err 
— 
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170 The Nature and Conduet 
Sect. 6. moſt contemptible and cruel Conduct which 
can be imagined. When for ſome trifling 

tranſitory Senſations, which they might 
haye innocently enjoyed along with the 


more than the other. 


higheſt nor l Pleaſures in Marriage, they 


expole the very Perſon they love and ad. 
mire to the deepeſt Iufamy and Sorrow, to 
the Contempt of the World, to perpetual 
 Confuſirn, Remorſe, and Anguiſh; or, to 
What is worſe, an Inſenſibility of all Ho. 
nour or Shame, Virtue or Vice, Good or 
Evil, to be the Scorn and Averſion of the 
World; and all this coloured over with 
the gay Notions of Pleaſautry, Genteel: 


neſs, Foliteneſs, Courage, high Enjoyment 


of Lift. 


W ouLD Men allow themſelves a little 


Time to reflect on the whole Effect of 
ſuch capricious Purſuits, the Angazſh and 


Di/traftion of Mind which theſe Sallies 
of Pleaſure give to Husbands, Fathers, 


Hrothers; would they conſider how they 


themſelves would reſent ſuch Treatment of 


a Mie, a Child, a Siſter; how much deep: 


ef ſuch Diſtreſſes are, than thoſe trifling 


Loſſes or Damages, for which we think it 


juſt ro bring the Authors of them to the 
_ Gallows ; ſure none but a thorow Villain 


could either practiſe or approve the one 


- of the PASSIONS, . 


A wist Man in his Oeconomy, wilt” A 


do much even in Complaiſance to the 7% 


ber of others, as well as his own Conveni- 


ency, to ſupport that general god Opinion 

| which muſt be maintained by thoſe who 
| would be publickly uſeful, His Expences 

| muſt be ſome way ſuited to his Fortune, to 

| avoid the Imputation of Avarice. If in- 

| deed what is ſaved in private Eæpences, 

be employed in gererons Offices, there is 

| little danger of this Charge Such a Me-_ 
dium may be kept as to be above Cenſare, 
| and yet below any Afeation of Honour 

| or Diſtinction in theſe matters. If one 

| corrects his own Imagination in theſe things, . 

| he will be in no danger of doing any thing 

| pernicious to pleaſe others. He is ſtill in a 

| Stare fit to judge of the real Importance of 
every thing which occurs to him, and will 
gratify the falſe Reliſh of others, no far- 

| ther than it is conſiſtent with, and {ubſer- 5 
E vient to Some nobler Vi JOS, 


II. T O make the Vicafares of Imagiua- Conduck 


tion a conſtant Source of Delight, as they neceſſary. = 


| ſeem intended in the Frame of our Nature, Pires 


with no hazard of Pain, it is neceſſary # Fd 
to keep the Senſe free from foreign Ideas 


| of Property, and the Deſire of Diſtinction, 
as much as poſſible. If this can be done, 


we may receive Pleaſure from every York 
of Nature or Art around us. We enjoy 
not 


172 The Nature and Conduct 
| Sect, 6. not only the whole of Nature, but the Þ 


WV united Labours of all about us. To pre. 
vent the Idea of Property, let us conſider I 74 
** how little the Proprietor enjoys more 0 


than the Jpedaror : Wherein is he the 
«6 better or the happier?” The Poet, or not 
the Connoiffeur, who judges nicely of the der 
Perfection of the Works of Art, or the Mi 
Beauties of Nature, has generally a higher ſipi 
Taſte than the poſſeſſor. The magnificent i this 
Palace, the grand Apartments, the V b mo 
the Fountains, the Urns, the Statues, the 
| CGrottos and Arbours, are expoſed either in M8, 
their own Nature, or by the Inclination 
of the Proprietor, to the Enjoyment of Me 
others. The Pleaſure of the Proprietor Pie 
depends upon the Admiration of others. tot 
he robs himſelf of his chief Enjoyment if the 
he excludes Spettators : Nay, may not 2 Me 
Taſte for Nature be acquired, giving greater is th 
Delight than rhe Obſervation of Art 1 


Deterius Lybicis olet, aut ret, Herba Japillis _ en 
Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere Plumbum, Stuc 
Quam qua per pronum trepidat cum murmure rivum! || Uſe 


Nempe inter varias nutritur Sylva Columnas, 
Laudaturque Domus, longos qua proſpicit Agros. 295 
 Naturam i furca licet, ufque recurret. Hor 


Maſt an artful n an F af LY 
13 Wilderneſs, or the more confined Forms or if 0 
— Ever. greenc, pleaſe more than the real Fo» Po. 
ag | | | . | zeſt, 


| oe PASSIONS. oy 

| reſt, with the Trees of God ? Shall a Ha. Sect. 6. 
tue give more Plealure than the human S WW 
Face Diviue? „„ | 


WnuxkRE the Humour of Diſtimction is 
not corrected, our Equals become our Ad- 
verſaries: The Grandeur of another is our 
| Miſery, and makes our Enjoy ments in- 
ſipid. There is only one way of making 
this Humour tolerable, but this way is al- 
moſt inconſiſtent with the Inelination itſelf, 
| 272, © continually to haunt with our Infe- 
© rjors, and compare our ſelves with them,” 
hut if inconſtant Fortune, or their own. 
Merit do raiſe any of them to equal us, our 
. & Pleaſure is loſt, or we mult ſink our elves 
do thoſe who are ſtill Iaferior, and abandon 
the Society of every Perſon whoſe Art or 
| Merit raiſes him. How poor a Thought 
ns SS EET TE 


Tux Purſuits of the Learned have often 
ss much Folly in them as any others, when 
IF Studies are not valued according to their 
De #n Life, or the real Pleaſures they 

contain, but for the Difficulty and Ob/Cu- 
rity, and conſequently the Rarity and 
„ Diſtinction. Nay, an abuſe may be made 
of the moſt noble and manly Studies, even 
a Jof Morals, Politicks, and Religion itſelf, 
x if our Admiration and Deſire terminate 
upon the Knowledge itſelf, and * — 
__ 
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174 The Nature and Condut 
Sect 6 the Poſſeſſion of the Diſpoſitionus and Af. 
fectious inculcated in theſe Studies. If 
theſe Studies be only matter of Ami ſemenu 8 

and Speculatiou, inſtead of leading us into MW 

a conſtant Diſcipliuèe over our telyes, to 
correct our Hearts, and to guide our Actions, 


_ Chantes,.. © 


we ate not much better employed, than if 


we had been ſtudying ſome uſeleſs Rela- 


tions of Numbers, or Calculations of 


THERE is not indeed any part of Know: 
ledge which can be called entirely 2/6. 
The moſt abſtratted Parts of Mathimi- 
_ zicks, and the Knowledge of mytholog ical 

Hiſtory, or antient Allegories, have their 
own Pleaſures not inferior to the more gay MW 

Entertainments of Painting, Mnjick, or 

Architecture; and it is for the Advantage 


of Mankind that ſome are found, who hav 


1 Taſte for theſe Studies. The only Fault W 
lies, in letting any of thoſe zuferior T4 
engroſs the whole Man to the Excluſion of 


the nobler Purſuits of Virtuè and Hume: 


uit. 


 CoNnCERNING all theſe Pleaſures of the 
Imagination, let us conſider alſo how 
little ſupport they can give Men under 
any of the Calamities of Life,” ſuch # 
the Treachery or Baſeneſs of a Friend, l 
_ Wife, a Child, or the perplexing Intrica 


cies 


Fre 17 
cies of our common Affairs, or the Appre- Sect. 6. 
| teafion of Death. e 


Re veraque Metus heminum, Cureque ſequaces 
Nec metuunt ſonitus Armorum, nec fera Tela; ir 
Audacterque inter Reges, rerumque Potentes 

| Verſantur, nec fulgorem reverentur ab auro, 

Nec clarum weſtis.ſplendorem purpureat 1 
Quid dubitas quin omae fit hoc rationis egeftas ? Luc. 


III. UNDER this Head of our Internal es of | 

| Senſe, we muſt obſerve one natural Effect A 

of It, that it leads us into Apprehenſions of the Inter- £ 

«Deiry. Grandeur, Beauty, Order, Har- v Seuſe- 

mony, wherever they occur, raiſe an Opi- 

nion of a MINS D, of Deen, and //3/dom. 

Every thing great, regular, or proportioned, 

excites Yeneration, either toward itſelf, if 

we imagine it animated, if not animated, 
toward ſome apprehended Cauſe. No De- 

it W termination of our Mind is more natural 

e than this, no Effect more anzver/al. One 

of has better Reaſon to deny the Inclination 

10. between the Sexes to be natural, than a 
Düpoſition in Mankind to Religion. 


the] We cannot open our Eyes, withount 
diſcerning Grandeur and Beauty ever 

where. Whoever receives theſe Ideas, feels 

an inward Veneration ariſe. We may fall | 

into a Thouſand vain Reaſonings: fooliſh _ 

limited Notions of Divinity may be 

formed, as attached to the particular Places 

5 or 
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176 The Nature and Conduttt 
Sect. 6. or Objefts, which ſtrike us in the moſ 
lively manner. Cuſtom, Prejudice of 


Cauſe of theſe Appearances : But wherever 


gins in its moſt ſimple Form, and an in- 


much determined to this, as to any other 
Perception or Affection. How we manage 
theſe Ideas and Affections, is indeed of the 

greateſt Importance to our Happineſs or 


with Power and Knowledge, is indeed an 
agreeable Object of Contemplation. But 
we muſt form our Ideas of all intelligent W! 
| Natures, with ſome Reſemblance or Ana 


Divinity, with ſome moral Apprehen- 
_ ſions of the Actions and Tempers of his 
Creatures. The Order of Nature will 


muſt conclude ſome Worſhip acceptable, and 
ſome Expreſſions of Gratitude as our Duty. 


Senſe or Education, may confirm ſome 
fooliſh Opinion about the Mature or 


aſuperior MIN p, a governing INTENTION 
or DES IN is imagined, there Religion be: 


ward Devotion ariſes. Our Nature is as 


TRE Apprehenſion of an univerſal Mix o 


logy to our ſelves: We muſt conceive ſome- 
thing correſpondent to our Affectious in the 


ſuggeſt many Confirmations of this. We 


The Conceptions of the De1Ty mult be 


various, according to the different Degrees 


of Attention and Reaſoning in the Obler- 
vers, and their own Tempers and Afecti- 
ons. Imagining the divine MI ND as cr, 

wrathful, 


of the PASSIONS. 177 
Lvraihful, or capricious, mult be a perpe- Set. 6. 
tual Source of Dread and Horror; and will 
be apt to raiſe a Reſemblauce of Temper in 
the Worſhipper, with its attendant Miſery. 
A contrary Idea of the Divinity, as 
| good, and kind, delighting in univerſal Hap- 
| pineſs, and ordering all Events of the Uni- 
verle to this End, as it is the moſt delight- 
ful Contemplation, ſo it fills the good Mind 
with a conſtant Security and Hope, amidſt 
either publick Diſorders, or private Cala- 
mitres. 1 = DE 


| To find out which of theſe two Repre- 
entations of the Deity is the true one, 
wve muſt conſult the Unzver/e, the Effect = 
of his Power, and the Scene of his Actions. 
After what has been oblerved by lo many 
ingenious Authors, both Autient and Mo- 

+ Naern, one cannot be at a loſs which Opi- 

e- Woion to chuſe. We may only on this oc 
he Wealion conſider rhe Evidences of divine 
1- Goodneſs appearing in the Hructure of 


is Nu own Nature, and ih the Order of our 
ill ae and Senſes. 2 
Ve 3 


nd Ir was obſerved above, how admirably dene: 
ty. Wor Affections are contrived for good in the won 
be ble. Many of them indeed do not pur- 20% — 


ue the private Good of the Agent; nay, Frame of 


ſer· Wany of them, in various Caſes, ſeem tom 4e. 0 
Qi- end to his detriment, by concerning him ine 


ſiolently in the Fortunes of others, in their 
: N Adujer- 
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T be Nature and Conduct 
Adverſity, as well as their Proſperity. But . 


they all aim at good. either private or pub. . 

lick - and by them each particular Agent is . | 
made, in a great meaſure, ſubſervient to the . 
good of the whole. Mankind are thus in- . | 
ſenſibly lind together, and make one great I the 
Syſtem, by an inviſible Union. He wo g, 

voluntarily continues in this Union, and ) 


delights in employing his Power for hi; 


Kind, makes himſelf happy: He who doc; | \ 


not continue this Union freely, but affect W „, 
to break it, makes himſelf wretched; nor I H 
yet can he break the Bonds of Nature, Rn 
His publick Senſe, his Love of Honor, N _.- 
and the very Nece//itzes of his Nature, will | 5 : 
continue to make him depend upon his / _ 0 
Tem, and engage him to ſerve it, whether ver | 
he inclines to it or not. Thus we are tor oy 
med with a View to a general good En; 3 
and may in our own Nature diſcern a unf e f 
5 verſal Mind watchſul for the whole. | Wu 
Og Par 4 lad c 
THE lame is obſervable in the Order 0i . 
our external Senſes. The ſimple Produe ere. 
tions of Nature, which are uleful to an 3 
Species of Animals, are allo gratefi t0 Fiend 


them; and the pernicious or uſeleſs Objed 


are made diſagreeable. Our external Senf * ; 
kind i 


thing external would be injurious to then 


tions are no doubt often painful, when ou 
Bodies are in a dangerous State; when the) 
want ſupplies of Nouriſhment ; when an} 


But if it appears, that the general Lau 
66 ati 
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are wiſely conſtituted, and that it is ne- Sect. 6. 
ceſſary to the Good of a Syſtem of 
ſuch Agents, to be under the influence 
of general Laws, upon which there is 
occaſion for Prudence and Activity; 
W thc particular Pains occaſioned by a necet- 
| fary Lato of Senſation, can be no Objec- 
| tion againſt the Goodneſs of the Author. 


” . 


* * 


Now that there is no room for com- 

| plaint, that our external Senſe of Pan 

is made too acute,” muſt appear from 

the Multitudes we daily ſee ſo careleſs of 

preſerving the Bleſſing of Health, of which 
many are ſo prodigal as to laviſh it away, 

nnd expoſe themſelves to external Paius for 

very trifling Reaſons. Can we then re— 

pine at the friendly Aamouitious of Na- 

ure, joined with ſome Auſterity, when 

we ſee that they are ſcarce ſuſficient to re- 

ſirain us from Ruin? The ſame may be 

ad of the Pazns of other Kinds. Shame 

, and Remorſe are never to be called too fe- 

rere, While ſo many are not ſufficiently re- 

trained by them. Our Compaſſion and 

„ Miiendly Senſe of Sorrow, what are they 
Ile but the Alarms and Eæhortatious of a2 

kind impartial Father, to engage his Chil- 

rex to relieve a diſtreſſed Brother? Our 

iger itſelf is a neceſſary Piece of Ma- 

Wazement, by which every pernicious At- 

empt is made dangerous to its Author 


2 WouLd 


bi 
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—— — a Conauee 


. Wourp we allow room to our Toe 


dences there are for any ſuch Apprehenſion q 


tion, to conceive what fort of Mechaniſin, 


what Conſtitutions of Senſes or Affection, 
a malicious powerful Being might hape 


formed, we ſhould ſoon fee how few Evi. 


concerning the AurfgoR of this World 


Our Mechaniſin, as far as we have ever yer 


_ diſcovered, is wholly contrived for good 
No cruel Device, no Art or Contrivance 


to produce evil: No ſuch Mark or Scuje 
| ſeems ever to be aimed at. 


How eaſy had 


it been to have contrived ſome neceſſary 


Engines of Miſery without any uſe ; ſome 


Member of no other ſervice but to be mat 
ter of Torment ; Senſes incapable of bear- 
ing the ſurrounding Objects without Pain 
Eyes pained with the Light; a Palate ol 


fended with the Fruits of the Earth: a 


Skin as tender as the Coats of the Eye 


and yet ſome more furious Pain forcing us 


to bear theſe Torments? Human Joc!) 
might have been made as uneaſy as thc 
Company of Enemies, and yet a perpetual 
more violent Motive of Fear might have 


forc'dusto bear it. Malice, Rancour,Diftrij, 


might have been our natural Temper. Ou 


Honour and Self- Approbation might hays 
depended upon 1n;zr:es; and the [orment 

of others been made our Delight, whic 
yet we could not have enjoyed thro' per 


petual Fear. Many ſuch Contrivances we 
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may eaſily conceive, whereby an evil Sect. 6. 
Mind could have gratified his Malice by 
our Miſery. But how unlike are they all 

| to the Intention or Deſign of the Mecha- 

| niſm o: this World? 


14 Our Paſſims no doubt are often mat. 
deer of Uneaſineſs to our ſelves, and ſome- 
| times occaſion Miſery to others, when 
any one is indulged into a Degree of 
Strength beyond its Proportion. But which 
of them could we have wanted, without 
greater Miſery in the whole? They are by 
Nature ballanced againſt each other, like 
the Antagoniſi Muſcles of the Body; either 
-W of which ſeparately would have occaſioned 
-W D:tor tron and irregular Motion, yer joint- 
y they form a Machine, moſt accurately 
WF fublervient to the Neceſſities, Convenience, 
% Happineſs of a rational Syſtem. We 
yo, Whave a Power of Reaſon and Reflection, 
| Ho which we may ſee what Courſe of Ac- 
tion will naturally tend to procure us 
the moſt valuable Gratifcations of all our 
Deſires, and prevent any intolerable or 
unneceſſary Pains, or provide ſome ſup- 
E under them. We have Wiſdom ſuf. 
Wicient to form Ideas of Rights, Laws, 
bonſtitutious; fo as to preſerve large So- 
deties in Peace and Proſperity, and promote 
general Good amidſt all the Ke In, = 


1 5. 
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WouLD we allow room to our Invei. W M; 
tion, to conceive what ſort of Mechan:/m, @ our 


what Conſtitutions of Senſes or Affections I tat 


a malicious powerful Being might have niſn 


formed, we ſhould ſoon fee how few Evi. 


dences there are for any ſuch Apprehenſion W C 
concerning the AurHOR of this World. ter 
Our Mechaniſm, as far as we have ever yet ¶ time 


diſcovered, is wholly contrived for good. W any 


No cruel Device, no Art or Contrivance WM Stre 


to produce evil: No ſuch Mark or Scae Hof: 


ſeems ever to be aimed at. How eaſy had grea 
it been to have contrived ſome neceſſary I Nati 
Engines of Miſery without any ule ; ſome I the 


Member of no other ſervice but to be mat. Nef v 


ter of Torment ; Senſes incapable of beat D/ 
ing the ſurrounding Objects without Pain;Wly t. 


Eyes pained with the Light; a Palate 0: ſubſe 
fended with the Fruity of the Earth ; 1MWord 


Skin as tender as the Coats of the He, laye 


and yet ſome more furious Pain forcing u by v 


to bear theſe Torments? Human Socieh tion 
might have been made as unealy as the 
Company of Enemies, and yet a perpetull 
more violent Motive of Fear might have 
forc'dusto bear it. Malice, Rancour,*Diftruf 
might have been our natural Temper. Ou 
Honour and Self. Approbation might hav 
depended upon Iijuries; and the Torment 

of others been made our Delight, which gen. 
yet we could not have enjoy ed thro' peiÞ*re/?. 

petual Fear, Many ſuch Contrivances \Y = 

So end Boe og 8 1 


our Miſery. But how unlike are they all 
da the Intention or Deſign of the Mecha- 
niſm o, this World? „„ 
Ou Paſſions no doubt are often mat. 
deer of Uneaſineſs to our ſelves, and ſome- 
times occaſion Miſery- to others, when 


| Strength beyond its Proportion. But which 


of them could we have wanted, without 
al MW greater Miſery in the whole? They are by 


Nature ballanced againſt each other, like 


ne the Antagoniſt Muſcles of the Body; either 
Jef which ſeparately would have occaſioned 


ar ¶ Diſtortion and irregular Motion, yer joints 
n; hy they form a Machine, moſt accurately 


of-Wlubleryient to the Neceſſities, Conventence, 


ad Happineſs of a rational Syſtem, We 
Je, have a Power of Reaſon and Reflection, 


icon will naturally tend to procure us 
the moſt valuable Gratifcations of all our 
ort under them. We have Wiſdom ſuf. 


onſtitutions; ſo as to preſerve large So- 
dieties in Peace and Proſperity, and promote 


reſts, — 
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any one is indulged into a Degree of . 


by which we may ſee what Courſe of Ac- 
eſires, and prevent any intolerable or 
uneceſſary Pans, or provide ſome ſup- 


"iy to form Ideas of Rights, Laws, 


general Good amidſt all the private [n= 
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Ir from the preſent Order of Nature, 


in which Good appears far ſuperior to Evil, 


Dir x to be benevolent, it is not con. 
ceivable that any Being, who deſires the 


we have juſt Preſumptions ro conclude the 


*« Happineſs of others, ſhould not deſire a 


«© greater Degree of Happineſs to them 
1 5 PP 


*« rather than a leſs; and that conſequent: 
CC 


66 


beſt poſſible, and contains in the whole 


the orcateſt poſſible a9/o/ute Good :” cl. 
pccially ſince we have no Preſumption of 
any private | Intereſt, which an uni er ſal 


The Con- 


duft of our 


pub lick 


Mrxp can.have in view, in oppoſition to 
the greateſt Good of the whole. Nor are 
the particular Evils occurring to our Oblſer- 


vation, any juſt Objection againſt the per. 


fett Goodneſs of the univerſal PRO I 
DENCE to us, who cannot know how far 


theſe Evils may be neceſſarily connected 
with the Mears of the greateſt poſſible ab- 


folute Good. 


IV. I N managing our publick Senſe of 
the State of others, we mult beware of one 


Senſe and common Miſtake, viz. © apprehending 
Ajzctions. © every Perſon to be miſerable in thoſe 


<« Circumſtances, which we imagine would 
make our ſelves miferable,”” We may 
eaſily find, that the /qwer Rank of Man 
kind, whoſe only Revenue is their bodily 
Labour, enjoy as much Chearfulneſs, Cott 


4 


ly the whole Jerzes of Events is the 


tentment, 
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tentment, Health, Gaiety, in their own way, Sect 5. 
| as any in the higheſt Station of Life. Both WW 


their Minds and Bodies are ſoon fitted to - 
their State. The Farmer and Labourer, 
hen they enjoy the bare Neceſſaries of 
Life, are eaſy. They have _ more cor 
reli Imaginationc. throꝰ Neceſſity and 
Experience, than others can acquire by 
Ppiloſophy. This Thought is indeed a 
poor Excuſe for a baſe ſelfim Oppreſſor, 

who, imagining Poverty a great Miſery, 
| bears hard upon thoſe in a low Station of 
Life, and deprives them of their natural 
| Conveniences, or even of bare Nece/* 
| /arzes, But this Conſideration may ſup- 
e port a compaſſionate Heart, too deeply 


- touched with apprehended Miſeries, of _ 


t- W which the Suffer ers are themſelves inſen- 
- ſible. | 

at N | 
ed Tar Pains of this Senſo are not eaſily 
b. removed. They are not allayed by the 


Diſtinction of Pains into real and imagi- 


ary. Much leſs will it remove them, to 
of ¶ conſider how much of human Milery is 
nc WF owing to their own Folly and Vice. Folly 
ing and Vice are themſelves the moſt pityable 
ole I Evils. It is of more conſequence to con- 
uud fider, what Evidences there are . that the 
da, Vice and Miſery in the World are ſmaller 
an:“ than we ſometimes in our melancholy 
Hours imagine.” There are no doubt 

,01- many furious Starts of Paſſion, in which 
lt, N 4 Malice 


1 
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y 
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Conſtitution; but how ſeldom, and how 


ſhort, in compariſon of Years ſpent in fixed 


kind Purſuits of the Good of a Famil), 2 


Party, a Country ? How great a Part of 
_ human Actions flow directly from Huma. 


nuity and kind Affection? How many cen. M 
ſurable Actions are owing to the ſame Spring, I pret 
only chargeable on Tnadvertence, or an At. I :ilo 
tachment to too narrow a Syſtem ? How and 

few owing to any thing worſe than /e/jh WW * L 
Paſſions above their Proportion? Mair 
HERE Men are apt to let their Imag C4. 
nations run out upon all the Robberies, ¶ Bea 
Piracies, Murders, Perjuries, Frauds, I The 
Maſfacres, Aſſaſſinations, they have ever Ner- 
either heard of, or read in Hiſtory ; thence ¶ lot 
concluding all Mankind to be very wicked: Never 

as if a Court of uſtice were the proper Nor te 
Place of making an Eſtimate of the Morals bi 

of Mankind, or an Hoſpital of the Heal: I in th 
 Fulneſ5 of a Climate. Ought they not to W'une 
Conſider, that the Number of honeſt Citi. Mconſ 
Sens and Farmers far ſurpaſſes that of all NPeriſ 


| ſorts of Criminals in any State; and that 


the innocent or kind Actions of even Cri 


minals themſelves, ſurpaſs their Crimes in 
Numbers? That *tis the Rarity of Crimes, 
in compariſon of innocent or good Actions, 
which engages our Attention to them, 


and makes them be recorded in Hiſtory; 


While incomparably more honeſt, generous, 


domeſ. 
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| domeſtick Actions are overlooked, only Seck. 6. 
becauſe they are ſo common; as one great 
| Danger, or one Month's Sickneſs, ſhall 
become a frequently repeated r ang 

1 long Life of Health and on 


i Tur Pains of the tn Senſes are 

gpetty frequent, but how ſhort in compa- 

ion of the long Tracts of Health, Eaſe 

and Pleaſure? How rare is the Inſtance of 

a Liſe, with one tenth ſpent in violent 

| Hang ? How few want abſolute Neceſſaries; 
have not ſomething to ſpend. on 

i. i bay and Oruament? The Pleaſures of 

„Beauty are expoſed to all in ſome meaſure. 

; WThele kinds of Beauty which require Pro- 

er N Perty to the full Enjoyment of them, are 

ce ¶ vot ardently deſired by many. The Good of 

d: every kind in the Univerſe, isplainly ſuperi- 

xr Wor to the Evil. How few would accept of Au- 

ils hilation, rather than Continuance in Life 

in the middle State of Age, Health and For- 

tune? Or what ſeparated Spirit, who had 

conſidered human Life, would not, rather tan 

periſh, take the hazard of it again, by return- 


hat ng into Ady in the State of Infancy: 2 
Ort 0 
in Ibo would ſe, 


2 = 4 Pain, this intellectual Being, | 
Theſe Thoughts which-wander thro” Eternity, 

| To periſh rather, ſwallowed up and loft 

NY Hthe wide Womb o f uncreated Night, 

1; Deanidof Senſe and Mor; 
ous, - Milton's Par. loft, Book. 2. 
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compaſſionate Sorrow among Men. The 


The Nature and Conduct 
Tust Thoughts plainly ſhew a Pre. 
valence of Good in the World. But ſtill 
our publick Senſe finds much matter of 


Many are in a tolerable good State; bur 


who can be unconcerned for the diltreſſe 
Few? They are few in compariſon of the 
whole, and yet a great Multitude. 


Waar Parent would be much concer- 


ned at the Pains of breeding of Teeth, were 
they ſure they would be ſhort, and end 


well? Or at the Pain of a Medicine, or an 


laciſion, which was neceſſary for the 


Cure, and would certainly accompliſh it? 
Is there then no Parent in NATURE, no 
'Phy/ictan who fees what is neceſſary for 


the V hole, and for the good of each Indi 


vidual in the whole of his Exiſtence, à 
far as is conſiſtent with the general Good? 
Can we expect, in this our 


Chitahnod of 


_ Exiſtence, to underſtand all the Contr: 
vance and Art of this Parent and Phy fician 
of Nature? May not ſome harſh Diſcipline 
be neceſſary to Good? May not many na- 
tural Evils be neceſſary to prevent future 


moral Evils, and to correct the Tempers of 
the Agents, nay to introduce moral Good! 


Is not Saffering and Diſtreſs requiſite, be. 


be Forgiveneſs, Returns 


fore there can be room for generous Com- 
paſſion, Succonr, and Liberality? Can thcie 


2 


of good for cull, 
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fally known to us, for its Faolt univerſal 
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| unleſs there be ſome oral Evil? Mult the Set. 6. 
hole want the eternally delightful Con. 
| cronfaeſs of ſuch Actions and . 

to prevent a few tranſient Senſations of 

Pain, or natural Evil? May there not be 

ſome unſeen Neceſſity for the greateſt un- 
| yerſal Good, that * there ſhould be an Or- 
der of Beings no more perfect than we are, 
ubject to Error and wrong Affections ſome- 

times? May not all the preſent Diſorders 

which attend this State of prevalent Or- 

dr, be rectified by the- directing Provi- 

dencè in a future Part of our Exiſtence? 

This Belief of a Deir v, a PRO VI ůDEN CE, 


and a future State, are the only ſure Sup- 


? Wports to a good Mind. Let us then acquire 
and ſtrengthen our Love and Concern for 


this V hole, and acquieſce in what the go- 
ſerning MIN p, who preſides in it, is or- 
gering in the wiſeſt manner, tho not yet 


Aruronz State, firmly believed , , 
makes the greateſt Difficulties on this Sub-, « 
ject to vaniſh. No particular finite Evil furue 
an be looked upon as intolerable, which?“ 
kad to Good, infinite in Duration. Nor 

an we complain of the Conditions of 

birth, if the preſent Evils of Life have 


dee the Archbiſhop of Dublin, De Origine Mais. 
> ooo even 
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| Sect. 6 even a probable hazard of everlaſting Hap. 


primneſs to compenſate them; much more it 
it be placed in our power certainly to ob- 
tain it. Never could the boldeſt Epicurean 
bring the lighteſt Appearance of Argument 
againſt the Poſſibility of ſuch a State, nor 


was there ever any thing tolerable advanced 
againſt its Probability. 


cords of any Nation which did not enter. 
tain this Opinion. Men of Reflection in 
all Ages, have found at leaſt probable Ar. 

guments for it; and the Vulgar have been 


prone to believe it, without any other A7. 


gument than their natural Notions of Juſt: 
in the Adminiſtration off the World. Pre- 
ſent Hope is preſent Good: and this very 


Hope has enlivened human Life, and given 


eaſe to generous Minds, under Axxieties 
about the publick Go. 


This Opinion was interwoven with all 


Religions; and as it in many inſtances 


overballanced the Motives to Vice, ſo it 


removed Objections againſt Providence. 
The good Influence of this Opinion, how- 


_ ever it mio 


ht not juſtify any Frauds, yet 


O 


probably did more good than what might 
_. overballance many Evils flowing from even 


very corrupt Religions. How agrecabl 


then muſt it be to every good Man, that 
this Opinion, were there even no more t0 
be done, ſhould be confirmed beyond 
queſtion or doubt, by a well atteſted 4. 

3 win 


We have no Re. 


— 
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| | cine Revelation, for the perpetual Security Sea. 6 
| of the virtuous, and for the conſtant Support 
of the ind and compaſſionate ? How gladly 
| muſt every honeſt Heart receive it; and 
| rejoice that even thoſe who have neither 
| Leiſure nor Capacity for deep Reflection, 

| ſhould be thus convinced of K | 


| As to the Management of choſe Paſ gre 
u fons which ſeem oppoſite to the Happimeſs wind ef. 
r- Jof others, ſuch as Auger, Jealouſy, Eu. . 
ny. Hatred; it is very neceſſary to repre- 
ent to our ſelves continually, the moſt f-. 
ce ¶ vourable Couceptious of others, and to force 
e- our Minds to examine the real Springs 
ry Jef the reſented Actions. We may almoſt. 
en univerſally find, that no Man acts from 
es pure Malice; that the Injurious only 
intended ſome Intereſt of his 6wn, with- 
cout any v/zmmare Deſire of our Mile- 
al ry; that he is more to be pitied for his 
* own mean /b T. emper, tor the want 
of true Goodneſs, and its attendant Hap- 
1 © Pmeſs, than to be hatcd for his Conduct, 
which is really more pernicious to him- _ 
* {elf than to others. Our Lenzty, For- 
* &7veneſs, and Indulgence to the Weak- 
* neſs of others, will be conſtant Matter 


* of delightful Conſciouſneſs, and Self 


— 


Ses this Point handled with'g great Judgment, in Plato: 8 


borgias. | 
en net | Fl 
4 . 
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Sect. 6. " Approbation ; and will be as probably 


) 
yy ve effectual in moſt cafes, to obtain Repu 


ration of Wrongs, from an hearty He. 
*© morſe, and thorow Amendment of the 
« Temper of the Injurious, as any Me. 
« thods of Violence.” Could we raiſc our 
Goodneſs . even to an higher Pitch, and 
conſider © the Injurions as our Fe/l1:;- 
Members in this great intellectual Body, 
whoſe Intereſt and Happineſs it becomes 
us to promote, as much as we can con. 
ſiſtently with that of others, and not 
% to aeſprſe, ſcorn, or cut them off, be. 


- 5: cane of - every 74 eakneſs, Deformits, | 


or lighter Diſorder ;,” we might bring 
ourſelves to that divine Conduct, of eva 
returning good for evil. 


IN like manner, our Emulation, Jes. 
louſy, or Envy, might be reſtrained in 2 
great meaſure, by a conſtant Nei 

of bearing always in our Minds the * he. 

Ly Side of every Character: 1 The 

__ «+. compleatly Evil are as rare as the per: 
e fectly Virtuous : There is ſomething 
_ « amiable almoſt in every one.” Could 
we enure our ſelyes conſtantly to dwell on 
theſe things, we might often bear patient!) 
the Succeſs of a Rival, nay, ſometimes 
even rejoice in it, be more happy out 


ar 


* Epictet. Enchir. Cap. 65. 4 Plato Phadon. 
ſelres 
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felves, and turn him into a real Friend. Sect. 6. 


pe ſhould often find thoſe Phantoms of N 
ice and Corruption which torment the 
ealous, vaniſhing before the bright Warmth 

TI 3 Fe — | 
"Wot a thorow good Temper, reſolved to 

„ earch for every thing /ovely and good, and 

F aycrle to think any ev. g 


1 8 Ls 5 | 0 Conduct of 
V. Ix governing our moral Senſe, and & 


'" WDe/ires of Virtue, nothing is more nccel- Senft and 


5 ary than to ſtudy the Nature and Tenden- Senſe of 


Honour. 


of human Actions; and to extend our 


00 piews to the whole Speczes, or to all ſen- 
lie Natures, as far as they can be af. 
„eaecd by our Conduct. Our moral Senſe 
A. thus regulated, and conſtantly followed in 


dur Actions, may be the moſt conſtant 
dource of the moſt {able Pleaſure. The 
me Conduct is always the moſt probable 
Means of obtaining the Pleaſures of Ho- | 
wur. If there be a Diſtinction between —_ 
Iruth and Falſhood, Truth muſt be ſtronger 
than Falſbood : It muſt be more probable 
lat T7#th will generally prevail; that che 
real good Tendency of our Actions, and 
the Wiſdom of our Intentions will be 
kmown ; and Mz/repreſentations or partial 
Views will vaniſh. Our Deſire of Howonr 
not confined to our preſent State. The 
Proſpect of future Glory is a ſtrong Mo- 
ire of Action. And thus the Tame, in 
ich our Character may have the hazard 
ef obtaining Juſtice, has no other Limits 
lyes . 
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Sect. 6. than thoſe of the Exiſtence of rational Nu. 
tue, and partial Conduct, have no other Nwe 
Foundation for Se/f- Approvation, than our Nhe 
Ignorauce, Error, or Inadvertence ; not NGO 
for Honour, than the like Ignorance, E. 


thing contrary to the publick Good, or to 
the true Schemes of Virtue, by the Deſite 
of falſe Honour, or Fear of falſe Shame, 
it is of great uſe to examine the real Dy: 


and wiſe. From ſuch we can expect no 
Honour, but according to our ſincere Pur- 
ſuit of the public Good ; nor need we ever — 
fear any Shame in ſuch a Courſe. But aboye Ui 
all, did we frequently, and in the molt 2 
lively manner, preſent to our ſelves that 
great, and wiſe, and good MIND, which 
preſides over the Univerſe, ſecs every Ac- 


Diſpoſition of every Heart, approving no- 
thing but ſincere Goodneſs and Integrity; 
did we conſider. that the time will come 
when we ſhall be as conſcious of his 770 


ſenſible of his Approbation or Condemns: 
Tion, as we are of the Teſtimony of ol 


a Society of Spirits, ſtripped of theſe Tre 


tures, Whereas, partial Notions of Vir. 


ror, or Inadvertence of others. 


Tuna we may not be engaged into any 


nity of thoſe we converſe with, and to con- 
fine our Intimacies to the truly virtuous 


tion, and knows the true CHaracter and 


ſence, as we are of our own Exiſtence ; 38 


own Hearts; when we ſhall be engaged 


j;udites 


* 


en, ) 
| judices and falſe Notions which fo often S ect. 6. 
attend us in Fleſh and Blood, how ſhould VV 


: we deſpiſe that Honour which is from Men, 
ir Wyben oppoſite to the trueſt Honour from 
G himſelf? e 5 


VI. CoNCERNING the Deſires of 25 Dees, 
JVealth and Power, beſides what was fug- 9 ea 
geſted above to allay their Violence, from, 
conſidering the {mall Addition commonly 
made to the ZZapprneſs of the Poſſeſſor, by 
e greateſt Degrees of them, and the V. 
ertainty of their Continuance ; if we have 
.Wotaiacd any ſhare of them, let us examine 
heir zue *O/e, and what is the beſt En- 
maar of them... nanny 


wall ——— Quid aſper 5 
ove Wl Utile Nummus habet! Patriæ cariſque propi 19115 


oſt] Quantum elargiri decet ? =—— Perſius. . | 
nich WH at moral Pleaſures, what Delights 

Ae. Humanity, what Gratitude from Perſons 

aodMWoliged, what Honour, may a wiſe Man of 

no-M generous Temper purchaſe with them? 

ty Now fooliſh is the Conduct of heaping up 

zmeMcalth for Poſter:ty, when ſmaller Degrees 

PreWyght make them equally happy! when 

; eat Proſpects of this kind are the ſtrongeſt 


emptations to them, to indulge Sioth, 

Wenry, Debauchery, Inſolence, Pride, 

d Contempt of their Fellow. Creatures; 
OOTY EEE and 


WV mility, Compaſſion, Induſtry, Hardin 0 


194 The Nature and Condluci 
Sect. 6.and to baniſh ſome noble Diſpoſitions, Hu. 


of Temper and Courage, the Offspring of 
the ſober rigid Dame Poverty. Ho often , 
does the Example, and almoſt direct Ju. 
e of Parents, lead Poſterity into % 
the baleſt Views of Life! 


are 

33 „ Ay. 
——— - Oui aulla exempla beati fie 
. put at Ihe 

Cum dicis Juveni ſtultum qui donat amico, ek! 

Qui paupertatem le vat attollitque propinqui, Dea 

g Et ſpoliare doces & circumſcribere—— to 
- Ergo Ienem, cuj us ſcintillas ipſe dediſti, | bot} 
: : agramem late, rapientemn cuncta vidlebis. com 

OO Juv. Sat. 14 pain 

Haz 

Ho W e IP the Example of line 


a wiſely generous Father, at once teach his 
Offspring the true Value of Wealth o 
Power, and prevent their Neglect of them, 
or fooliſh .+hrowmg them away, and yet 
inſpire them with a generous Temper, ci. 


Pable of the Joſt 'Ofe of them! 


Support a. Dzar H is one Object of our Oey" 2 
5 % which yet we cannot avoid. It can ſcarcely 
be faid, that the Deſire of Life is 1Y 

* ſtrong as the Sum of all /e De fi es. 
It may be fo with thoſe who enure them 
ſelyes to no Pleaſures but thoſe of the ex 
ternal Senſes. But how often do we let 

D 
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- W Dcath endured, not only from Love of Sect. 6. 


Uirtue, or public Aﬀetiions, in Heroes SW 
f and Martyrs, but even from Love of Ho- 
aur in lower Characters! Many Averſions 
7 


are ſtronger than that to Death, Fear of 
bodily Pain, fear of Diſhonour, which 
are ſelfiſh Averſions, do often ſurpaſs our 
Averſion to Death, as well as publick AF. 
feft;ons to Countries or Friends. It is of 
the greateſt Conſequence to the Enjoyment 
of Life, to know its true Value; to ſtrip 
Death of its borrowed -Ideas of Terror ; 
to conſider it barely as the Ceſſatiou of 
wth the Pains and Pleaſures we now feet, 
coming frequently upon us with no more 
ain than that of SQ, with a noble 
Hazard, or rather a certain Proſpect of 
lperior Happineſs to every good Mind. 
Death in this view muſt appear an inconſi- 
derable Evil, in compariſon of Vice, Self- 
dbhorrence, real Diſhonour, the Slave- 
F one's Country, the Miſery of a 


Friend. 


Tu x tender Regards to a Family and 
ring, are often the ſtrongeſt Bands to 
train a generous Mind from ſubmitting to 
Wcath, What ſhall be the Fate of a //zfe, 
Child, a Friend, or a Brother, when 
e are gone, are the frequent Subjects of 
mevous Anxiety. The Fortunes of ſuch 
ſerlons often depend much upon us; and 
ten they do not, yet we are more anxious 
O 2 — - - 


196 The Nature and Condutt 
Set. 6. about their State when we ſhall be ab. 
WY lent. - Oe noo my wr ore 


Ot affidens implumibus pullis avis, 
 Oerpentium allapſus tmet 
Mages reliftis, non ut adſit Auxili [and 
Latura plus preſentibus, Hor. Lon 


Next to the Belief of a good PRO [cr 
DENCE, nothing can ſupport Men more 
under ſuch Auxicties, than conſidering how 
often the Orphan acquires a Vigor of Mind, 
 dageacity and Induſtry, ſuperior to thoſe 
who are enfeebled by the conſtant Care and 
Services of others. A wile Man would 
diaeſire to be provided with Friends againlt 
1 ſuch an Exigency ; Perſons of ſuch Good. 
10 nes, as would joy fully accept the Legacy 
| = of a Child, or indigent Friend committed 
ti to their Protection. 5 


| I Death were an entire End of the 
8 Perſon, fo that no Thought or Senſe {hould 
= remain, all Good muſt ceaſe at Death, but 
no Evil commence. The Loſs of God 
is Evil to us now, but will be no Evil to 
Being which has loſt all Sey/e of Evil 
Were this the Caſe, the Conſolation againſt 
Death would only be this, frequently to 
look upon Lzfe and all its Enjoyments a3 
granted to us only for a ſhort Term; to 
employ this uncertain Time as much as we 
can in the Enjoy ment of the et Pleo. 
e N : fares, 
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ſures; and to prevent Surprize at our Re- Sect. 6. 
moval, by ling our Account for it. 


Bur if we exiſt, and think after Death, 
and retain our Jez/es of Good and Evil, no 
onſolation againſt Death can be ſuggeſted. 
to a wicked Man; but for the virtnons, 
there are the beſt Grounds of Hope and 
%. If the Adminiſtration of the whole 

be good, we may be ſure that Order 
ang ZZappreſs will in the whole prevail: 

e Nor will Mz/ery be inflicted any farther 
than is neceſſary for ſome prepollent 
Good.“ Now there is no Preſumption, 
tat the ab/olute Miſery of any virtuous 
perlon can be neceſſary to any good End: 
uch Perſons therefore are the molt .likely 

d enjoy a State of perfect Happineſs. 


VII. To conclude : Let us conſider that 74: is 
| ; | State of 
0 any State, Quality, Diſpoſition, or lien. 
F100, engages our Favour and Approba- 
n of it, vig. its being natural. We 
ave many Suſpicions about Tempers or 
poſitions formed by Art, but are ſome 
, 

ly prepoſſeſſed in favour of what is natu- 
We imagine it muſt be advantageous 
id delightful to be in a natural State, and 
. to live according to Nature. This very 
- well Preſumption in favour of what is natural, 
0%, a plain Indication that the Order of 
res; Nature is good, and that Men are ſome 


— 8 


mmon Character, which when aſcribed %% 


then what is meant by * 
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Sect. 6. way convinced of it. Let us enquire 


F 


_ «Ir by natural we mean that which we 


enjoy or do, when we firſt begin to ex. 


__ « iſt, or to think,” it is impoſſible to 
know what Strate, Temper, or Actious, 


are natural, Our natural State in this | 


Senle differs little from that of a Plant, ex. 
cept in ſome accidental Ser ations of Hi: 


ger, or of Eaſe, when we are well nouriſhed. } 


 _Soms elaborate Treatiſes of great Phi 


loſophers about z»nate Ideas, or Principles 
practical or ſpeculative, amount to no more 
than this, That in the Beginning of our 

Exiſtence we have no Ideas or Judg- 


 * ments ;” they might have added too, on 
Sight, Taſte, Smell, Hearing, Deſire, 


Volition. Such Diſſertations are juſt as 


uſeſul for underſtanding human Nature, as 
it would be in explaining the anima Oect- 
nom), to prove that the Fætus is animated 
before it has Teeth, Nails, Hair, or before 
it can eat, drink, digeſt, or breathe : Or in 
a natural Hiſtory of Vegetables, to prove 


that Trees begin to grow before they have! 
Branches, Leaves, Flower, Fruit, or Seed: 
And conſequently that all theſe things wele 


adventitious, or the Effect of Art. 


Bur if we call © that Srate, thok 
„ Diſpoſeitions and Actions, — Ft 
EY = % ic 


* 
** 
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* which we are inclined by ſome part of Sect. 6. 
our Conſtitution, antecedently to any Yo 
| « Volition of our own; or Which flow__ 
from ſome Principles in our Nature, not 
brought upon us by our own At, or 
| « that of others; then it may appear, 
from what was ſaid above, that a State 
of Good-will, Humanity. Compati on, 
| « mutual Aid, propagating and, ſupport- 
ing Offspring, Love of a Community 0r : 
| © Conntry, Devotion, or Love and Gra- 
* titude to ſome governing Mind, is our 
natural State,” to which we are naturally 
W inclined, and do actually arrive, as univer- 
| fally, and with as much uniformity, as we 
do to a certain Srature and Habe. 


Ir by: natural we underſtand « the 
Beben Perfection of the Kind,to which 


Minds. But we may fee what this Perfec- 


tion is, to which our natural Diſpoſitions 
tend, when we improve them to the ut- 


moſt, as far as they are conſiſtent with 
each other, making the weaker or meaner 


yield to the more excellent and ſtrouger. 
Our ſeveral Senſes and Aſfections, publick 


and private, with our Powers of Nea ſon 
and Reflection, ſhew this to be the Per- 
fection of our Kind, vis. to know, 

. 8 — love, 


any Nature may be improved by culti- 
vating its natural Diſpoſitions or Pow- 

© ers;” as few arrive at this in the Growth 
| of their Bodies, fo few obtain it in their 


— — . 


= W— - — — 
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Sec. 6. love, and reverence the great Au r Hos 
of all things; to form the moſt eren. 
_ « {ve Ideas of our own true Intereſts, and 
«+ thoſe of all other Natures, rational or 
ſeuſitive; to abſtain from all Inſus); 

« to purſue regularly and impartially the 

« moſt univerſal abſolute Good, as fa 

as we can; to enjoy conſtant Se/f-4þ. 

% probation, and Honour from wile Men; 
„With Truſt in divine PROYIDEXCY 
Hope of everlaſting Happineſs, and 1 

full Satisfaction and Aſſurance of Mind, 

„ that the whole Series of Zvents is d. 

*« rected by an unerring //7/dom, for the 


*« greateſt univerlal Happiueſs of the 
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„ whole.” 


To aſſert that «© Men have generally bu 
arrived to the Perfection of their Ru bit, 
in this Life,” is contrary to Experience tern 
But on the other hand, to ſuppoſe <* no Or WW cre: 
der at all in the Conſtitution of our Nu. in t 
ture, or no prevalent Evidences of good raifi 
Order, is yet more contrary to Expe. the 
rience, and would lead to a Denial of mak 
PROVIDENCE in the moſt important A- Hus 
fair which can occur to our Obſcryation. The 
We actually ſee ſuch Degrees of good Ore! vel 
of ſocial Aſfection, of Virtue and Honor cern 
as make the Generality of Mankind conti Witt 
nue ina tolerable, nay, an agreeable State Con 
However, in ſome Tempers we ſee the or 23 
ſelfiſh Paſſions by Habits grown too ſtrong i the 
_ Eo — in 


2 
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| by Habits, as we ſay, to an Exceſs, 


WERE we to ſtrike a Medium of the 


201 
in others we may obſerve Humanity, Com- Sect. 6. 
| paſſion, and Good-nature ſometimes raiſed q 


ſeveral Paſſions and Affections, as they ap- 
| pear in the whole Species of Mankind, to 


| conclude thence what has been the natural 


W ÞBallance previouſly to any Change made 


by Cuſtom or Habit, which we ſee caſts the 
ballance to either ſide, we ſhould perhaps 
| find the Medium of the publick Aﬀections 
not very far from a ſufficient Connter-bat- 
lauce to the Medium of the Selfiſh; and 
| conſequently the Overbal/ance on either 
| fide in particular Characters, is not to be 
looked upon as the original Conſtitution, 
but as the accidental Efed of Cuſtom, Ha- 
bit, or Aſſociations of Ideas, or other pre- 
ternatural Cauſes : So that an univerſal 22- 
creaſing of the Strength of either, might 
in the whole be of little advantage. The 
| raiſing univerſally the public Ajfeerions.. 
e the Deſires of Virtue and Honour, would 
of make the Hero of Cervantes, pining with 
\f Hunger and Poverty, no rare Character. 


on. The univerſal increaſingof Se/f/hne/5, unleſs 


er, ve had more accurate Underſtandings to diſ- 
, cern our iceſt Iutereſts, would fill the World 


nt: with univerſal Rapine and War. The 


ate. Conſequences of either univerſally ting, 


the or zucreaſing the Deſires between the Sexes, 


Ta tes 


ng: the Love of Offspring, or the ſeveral 


— D 
" 1 2 
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Sect. 6. Taſtes and Fancies in other Pleaſures 
e would perhaps be found more pernicious to 
the whole, than the preſent Conſtitution, 
What ſcemsmoſt truly wanting in our Nature, 
is greater Knowledge, Attention and C Fi 


der ation had we a greater Perfection this 


way, and were evil Habzts, and fooliſh 
Aſfociations of Ideas prevented, our 7 
J. 9 would * in better order. | 


Bor 0 hile we feel | in our ſelves ſo much 
publick Afet7ion in the various Relations 


of Life, and obſerve the like in others; 
while we find every one deſiring indeed his 
own Happineſs, bur capable of diſcerning, 
by a little Attention, that not only his e 
ternal Conventency, or worldly Intereſt 
but even the moſt immediate and lively Sen. 
ſatious of Delight, of which his Nature is 


luſceptible, immediately flow from a P1b- 


lich Spirit, a generous, human, compaijii- | 


nate Temper, and a ſuitable Deportment; 
while we obſerve ſo many Thouſands en. 
Joying a tolerable State of Eaſe and 39:1). 
for each one whoſe Condition is made . 
toleravle, even during our preſent Cort! 


ion: How can any one look upon this 
World as under the Direction of an cw 


Nature, or even queſtion a perfectly gol 
Provipexce? How clearly does the 


Order of ou. Nature point out to us ou 


true Happineſs and Perfection, and lead v 
to it as naturally as the ſeveral Powers 0 


3 the 
— 


— 
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me Earth, the Sun, and Air, bring PlautoSect. 5, 
to their Growth, and the Perfection of rw — 
their Kinds? We indeed are directed to it | 

by our Underſtanding and Aﬀections, as 
| it becomes vyational and active Natures; 
| and they by mechanick Laws. We may 
| ſee, that Attention to the moſt wnzver- 
% Intereſt of all ſenſitive Natures, is 
the Perfection of each individual of Man- 
kind: That they ſhould thus be like 
well tuned Inſtruments, affected with every 
| Stroke or Touch upon any one. Nay, how 
| much of this do we actually fee in the 
| World? What generous Sympathy, Com. 
| ?aſſion, and Congratulation with each o- 
cher? Does not even the flouriſhing State 
„of the znanimate Parts of Nature, fill us 
- W vith joy? Is not thus t Nature admo- 
's W niſhed, exhorted and commanded to cul- | 
| tivate #7zver/al Goodneſs and Love, by a 3 nl 


„ice heard thro all the Earth, and Words | 
'; WW funding to the Ends of the World? _ | 
1 
1 
72 | 1 
is | 
my 41 
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MORAL SEXSE, 


| In the following Diſcourſe, Flappine/5 Defini- 


denotes pleaſant Seuſation of any kind, or 
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ILLUSTRATIONS pon the 


HE Differences of Actions from 

| I which ſome are conſtituted 7207 ally 
Good, and others morally Evil, have 

always been accounted a very important 

Vubject of Inquiry: And therefore, every 

Attempt to free this Subject from the uſual 

W Cauſes of Error and Diſpute, the Confuſion 

Rf antbignons Words, muſt be excuſable. 


tions. 


F: continued State of ſuch Seuſations; and 


Miſery denotes the contrary Senſations. 


y to the Agent, privately hurtful. 


AcrioNs 


sven Actions as tend to procure Hap- be 
pineſs to the Agent, are called privately 
ſet? 11 and ſuch Actions a8 pro cure Miſe- 


206 Inuſſtrutions upon the 


Acro s procuring Happinels to other, 


may be called publicly uſeful, and the 
contrary Actions puvlickly hurtful, Some 
Actions may be both publickly and pri. 
vately uſeful, and others both publicly 
aud privately hurtful. 7 


THESE different natural Tendencics of 
Actions are univerſally acknowledged; and 
in proportion to our Reflection upon human 
Affairs, we ſhall enlarge our Knowledge of 
theſe Differences. e 


Two Que: Warn theſe natural Differences ate 


tions about known, it remains to be inquired into: 


More) 1ſt; ++. What Quality in any Action deter: 


mines our Election of it rather than the 


*« contrary ?” Or, if the Mind determine 
itſelf, * What Mozzves or Deſires excite 


do an Action, rather than the contrary, 
or rather than to the Om77/ſron 2 2dly, 
What Ozality determines our Approve 
«*« 7707 of one Action, rather than of the 

-:4% contrary AﬀGion?” : 


Tux Words Election and Approbatin 
ſeem to denote ſimple Ideas known by Ci 
ſciouſneſs ; which can only be explained 


by Hnonymous Words, or by concomitant 
or conſequent Circumſtances. Election 1s 
purpoſing to do an Action rather than its 
contrary, or than being inactive. 2 
ali 


MORAL SENSE. ©2657 

ation of our own Action denotes, or is 
W :atcnded with a Pleaſure in the Corternply- 
aon of it, and in Reflection upon the 7 

| {ions which inclined us to it. A{ppro- 

bation of the Action of another is plealant, 

and is attended with Lobe toward the 

| Agent. 58 i 5 


| THE Qualities moving to Election, or 
exciting to Acliou, are ditterent from thoſe 


voving to Approbation: We often do 
AAions which we do not approve, and ap- 


prove Actions which we omzz We often 
½ſ%re that an Agent had omitted an Action 
which we approve ; and wh he would 
do an Action which we condemn. Appro- 
bation is employed about the Actions of 
others, where there is no room for our 
V7 


No in our Search into the Qalities 
. exciting either our Election or Approba- 
„n, let us conſider the ſeveral Nations ad- 
ne anced of moral Good and Evil in both 
beſe Reſpects; and what Ser/es, In/tinfs, 
or Affectious, muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed 


in do account for our Approbation or Elec- 

. Lon. 8 

ant . THERE are two Opinions on this Sub- 2% FR. 
11 1s Jt entirely oppoſite : The one that of 325 
1 its the old Epicureans, as it is beautifully ex- 


plained in the firſt Book of Cicero, De 
Sr „ 
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ſfiuibus; which is revived by Mr. Hobbes, 


Illliſtrations upon the 
and followed by many better Writers: 


That all the Deſires of the Human 
Mind, nay of all thinking Natures, 


are reducible to Je/f- Love, or Deſire of | 
« private Happineſs: That from this 
Deſire all Actions of any Agent do flow. 


Our Chriſtian Moraliſts introduce other 
forts of Happinels to be defired, bur (till 


'tis the Proſpect of private Happineſs 


« which, with ſome of them, is the ſole 


Motive of Election. And that, in like 
** manner, what determines any Agent to 
«© approve his own Action, is its 7endency 


to his private Happineſs in the whole, 


tho it may bring preſent Pain along 


with it: That the Approbation of the 


* Action of another, is from an Opinion 


of its Tendency to the Happineſs of the 
_*« Approver, either immediately or more 


remotely: That each Agent may dilco- 


ver it to be the ſureſt way to promote | 
his private Happineſs, to do publicity 


*. vfſeful Actions, and to abſtain from thoſe 


* which are publickly hurtful : That the 
«© neglecting to obſerve this, and doing 


« publickly hurt ful Actions, does miſchief 
« to the whole of Mankind, by hurting 
* any one part; that every one has ſome 


« little damage by this Action: Such an 
« znadvertent Perſon might poſſibly be 


© perniciogs to any one, were he in his 


E xattts 


++ Neighbourhood ; and the very 


l 


ple of ſuch Actions may extend over the 
| « whole World, and produce ſome perni- 
| « cious Effects upon any Obſerver. That 
therefore every one may look upon ſuch 
Actions as burtful to himſelf, and in 
| « this view does diſapprove them, and hates 
the Agent. In the like manncr, a pub 
„ Jickly uſeful Action may diftule ſome 
| © ſmall Advantage to every Obſerver , 
| whence he may approve it, and love 
c 


Tuts Scheme can never account for 
the principal Actions of human Life f: Abearan: 

Such as the Offices of Friendſhip, Gratis ces. 
tude, natural Aﬀettion, Generofity, pub- 

lie Spirit, Compaſſion. Men are conſci— 
ous of no ſuch Intentions or acute Reflec- 
[ts in theſe Actions. Ingenious ſpecula- 
[tive Men, in their ſtraining to ſupport an 
H pot he ſis, may contrive a thouſand /ib- 
e ſel ſiſh Motives, which a kind generous 

[Heart never dreamed of. In like manner, 
Ithis Scheme can never account for the ſud- 


MoR AL SENSE. 
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Does not 
anſwer the 


den 4ppr4bation, and violent Sen/e of ſome- 
thing amiable in Actions done in diſtant 


Ages and Nations, while the Approver has 


erhaps never thought of theſe diſtant J en- 


{cies to his Happineſs. Nor will it bet- 


ter account for our want of Approbation 


* 
2 
— — 


p See Treat. 3. Seck. 1. 
. 2 toward 


Illuſtrations upon the 


toward public uſeful Actions dong coji. 


ally, or only with Intention of pte 


Happineſs to the Agent. And then, in 
theſe Actions reputed generous, if the A. 
gent's Motive was only a view to his o 


Pleaſure, how come we to approve them 


more than his enriching himſelf, or his 
gratifying his own Taſte with good Food! 


The whole Species may receive a like Ad. 


vantage from both, and the Obſerver an 
equal Share. EY TE er omen 


WE RE our Approbation of Actions done 
in diſlant Ages and Nations, occaſioned 


by this Thought, that ſuch an Action done | 
toward our ſelves would be uſeful to us, 
why don't we approve and love in like man. 
ner any Man who finds a Treaſure, or ii. 
dulges himſelf in any exquiſite Serſ4t19!,) 
ſince theſe Advantages or Pleaſures migi! 
be conferred on o [elves ; and tend more? 


to our Happineſs than any Actions in di- 


tant Ages? 


Tu dJandions of Laws | may make 
any Agent chuſe the Action required, ul. 
der the Conception of #/efi1 to himfell 


and lead him into an Opinion of Pit 


Advantage in it, and of detriment in the 


contrary Actions ; but what ſhould dete. 
mine any Perſon to approve the Ac lidl 


of others, becauſe of a Conformity to 1 


| Law. 


MOR AL SENSE, LE 211. 
Law, if Approbation in any Perſon were 5 
5 an Opinion of private Adva ntage? 


— 


Tas other Opinion i is this, That we erh beſil 
„ have not only Se/f- Love, but bene vo- 0pirion 
leut Affectious allo toward others, in ae 
„ yarious Degrees, making us deſire their 
3 Happinets as an ultimate f7:4, without 

any Vicw to private Happineis : That 
„we have a 920747 Senſe or Determination 

of our Mind, to approve every kind Af 
fection either in our ſelves of others, 

and all publickly uſeful Actions which 

we imagined do flow from ſuch Aflec- 
tion, without our having a view to our 

2 private H. e in our Approbation - 

3 of theſe Actions. 
„ Tub two Opinions ſeem both intel. 

ht Nligible, each conſiſtent with itſelf. The 

e otmer ſeems not to repreſent human Na- 
iure as it is; the other ſeems to 0 it. 

TH Trrrr have been many ways of Schemes 
ke W.eaking introduced, which feem to ig 1 
10- Maif/ ſomething different, from both the $4”: 4044. 
ll, Wiormer Opinions. Suck as theſe, that 

at Morality of Actions conſiſts in Con- 

the formity 79 Reaſon, of Hilter mity* from 


i 


wg LE ” That © Virtue is acting accord- 
ue ing to the ab/olrte Firneſs aid Unfit- 
o il « 1 of Things, or agreca bly. to the 7 
AW, — P 2 NA. 


4 S 4 Fo. «©. 


* 


Illuſtrations upon the | 


Nature or Relations of Things,” and 
many others in different Authors. To 
examine theſe is the Deſign of the fol. 


lowing Sections; and to explain more 


fully how the. Moral Senſe alledgeg to 
be in Mankind, muſt be preſuppoſed even 


in theſe Schemes. 


* 


„ 


Concerning the Character of Virtue, 
gagreeable to Truth or Reaſon. 


ICINCE Reaſon is underſtood to de- 


note our Power of finding out true 


- 


REASONABLENESS in an Action is 
a very common Expreſſion, but yet upon 
inquiry, it will appear very confuſed, whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe it the Motive to Election, 
or the Quality determining Approvatr on. 


| T HE K E is one ſort of Conformity to Conformi- 
Truth which neither determines to the one #9 77% 
| e A . e 
or the other; 023. that Conformity which 
is betten every true Propoſition and its 
06;eF. This ſort of Conformity can never 
make us che or approve one Action more 
than its contrary, for it is found in all 


Actions alike : Whatever a7t7i4ute can be 
plcribed to a generous kind Aion, the 


| Propoſitions, Reaſonableneſs muſt denote 
the fame thing, with Conformity to true 
Propoſit ions, or to Truth. „„ 


y to Truth 


ntrary Attribute may as truly be aſcribed 


oaſlfh cruel Alion: Both Propoſi— 


ons are equally 77x, and the two con- 
ary Actions, the Objects of the two 


3 Truths 


— _— Pd 
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maa.anpy others in different Authors. To 
| examine theſe is the Deſign of the fol. 
BY lowing Sections; and to explain more 


be in Mankind, muſt be preſuppoſed eye 
in theſe Schemes. 5 


« Natures or Relations of Things,” and 


F' Fully how the Moral Senſe alledged to. 


—— m —8«ð«᷑nꝛͤ— ——— — — 
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„% gp SECT. Is 
| SET. k 


agreeable to Truth or Reaſon. 


Propoſitions, 07 70 77 15. 


ther we ſuppoſe it the Motive to Election, 
or the Quality determining Afprobationu. 


Concerning the Character of Virtue, 


| REASONABLENESS in an Action is 
a very common Expreſſion, but yet upon 
inquiry, it will appear very confuſed, Whe- 


CINCE Reaſon is underitood to de- 
0 note our Power of finding out true 
Propoſitions, Reaſonableneſs muſt denote 
the ſame thing, with Conformity to true 


WF Trrrx is one fort of Conformity to confirm. 


Truth which neither determines to the one 


V5jef?. This ſort of Conformity can never 


ty to Truth _ 
| 1 5 . j examined. 
Wor the other; vis. that Conformity which — 


i between every true Propoſition and its 


I. Wake us ch¹̈G or approve one Action more 
ban its contrary, for it is found in all 


Actions alike : Whatever au,, can be 
acribed to a generous kind At7ion, the 


Wntrary Attribute may as truly be aſcribed 


ea /e/fþ cerned Alion: Both Propoſi- 


tions are equally true, and the two con- 


tary Actions, the Objects of the two 
e FCC 


» - -———_— 
— 
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1 14 e rations won the 


SeR. 1. Truths are ally conformable to thei | Co 
W ſeveral Truths, with that fort of C-:/;;. Wi 
* muity which is between a Truth and its Ob. che 
= zet. This Conformity then cannot make 

a Difference among Actions, or recomme 15 | 
one more than another either to £14. Vi 
or //pprobation, fince any Man may make Wh 7 
as many Truths about Villany, as about the 

Heroiſm, by alcr! ibing to it C07 tra d. Ide 


Dat men — 

2 
— n 
—— bs 


. 


> * — 
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. Inſtance, theſe are Trash con- 28 

—_ cerning the Preſervation of Projiriy, . 

6 It tends to the Happineſs of human 80. * 

= « cicty : It inconrages Induſtry : It {half © «+ 

1 bbe rewarded by God.” Thelc arc aloft - 

7.0 T Trths concerning Robbery. It diſtubs © * 

[i Society: It diſcourages Induſtry : It fbi 

118 06 puniſhed by God.” The former thre © <> 

i Ty Arhis have the Preſervation of Property © 

1 for their Object; the latter three have © 1 
Robbery. And each Claſs of Truths hath 

That fort of Conformity to its Object, which E 

ll is common to all Truths with their Object: ? 

is <->... The moral Diſſerencè cannot therefore de. ad 

14 pend upon this 2 „ which is com-. 7 

mon to both. 2 

IP Lus 

0 72 N E e of Truths i in both ca fon 

4 may be plainly the ſame; ſo that a good _ u 

Bl Action cannot be ſuppoſed to agree to ee for 

Truths than an evil one, nor can an di 17% 

Action be diſagrerable to any Truth 0 2 


ee. | (4 {itt 
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| Compages of Truths made about it ; for Sect. 1. 


whatever Propoſitions do not agree with VV 
| their Objects are not Truths, 


| 1s Reaſonableneſs . the Character of 
| Virtue, denote ſome other fort of Confor- 
| mity to Truth, it were to be withed that 
theſe Gentlemen, who make it the original 
| Idea of moral Good, antecedent to any 
Sen /e or Afﬀections, would explain it, and 
| ſhew how it determines us antecedently to 
| aSenſe, either ro Election or App? obation. 


| They tell us, © we muſt have ſome 
| © Standard antecedently to all Senſe or 
| © Afettions, ſince we judge even of our 
| « Senſes and Affections themielves, and 
| * approve or diſapprove them: This 
standard muſt be our Reaſon, Conformi- 
ty to which muſt be the original Idea of 


* 


— 
. Ln 


Bur what is this Conformity of Actions Reaſon; 
1% Reaſon 2 When we ask the Reaſon of an“ i: 


Y1723 or 


Action we ſometimes mean. Hat V. pub 


Hhedor 7 Quality in the Action, exciting 


| © the Agent to do it?“ Thus, why does a 
Luxuribs 4s Man purſue ///, valth- The Rea» 
lon is given by this Truth, Wealth is 
* uſeful to purchaſe Pleaſures. » Sometimes 
tor a Reaſon of Actions we ſhew the 
Truth expreſſing a Quality, engazing our 
9 Thus the Neaſon of hazard- 


© 4. 5 08 


moral Good. 8 8 


118 Illnſtrations upon the 
Scct. 1. ing Life in juſt War, is, that ** it tend 


for Temperance, and againſt Luxury is 


«++ baſe Temper.” 
Reaſons we will call exc:#zzg, and the lat- 
ter 7uſiifying.* Now we ſhall find that all 
exciting Reaſons preſuppoſe Iuſtiucis and 
Ageclions; and che ** W ea 
Moral Jen, 4. 


Exciting As to exciting Reaſons, i in every calm 


li # e a rational Action lome end is deſired or in- 
5 tended; no end can be intended or deſired 


previouſly to ſome one of theſe Claſſes of 
Affections, Se Love, Self Hatred, or de- 
fire of private Miſery, (if this be poſſible) 
Benevolence toward others, or Male: 


All Affections are included under theſe; 
no end can be previous to them all; there 


ous to Affection. 


Wr have indeed many es Hi- 
rangues on this Subject, telling us, We 
have two Principles of Action, Rt 
and Auction, or Paſſion (i. e. trons 
2 Affection): the former in common with 


* Thus Grotius diſtinguiſhes the Reaſons of Wat, into 
the Juſtificæ, $094 Suaſorie, 


Angels, 


3 to preſerve our honeſt Countrymen, or 
eẽeyidences publick Spirit : ” The Reaſon | 


given thus, Luxury evidences a felfiſh 
The former ſort of 


can therefore be no ex denk Reaſon previ. 
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| 6 Angels, the latter with Brutes: No Sect. 1. 

* Ackion is wile, or good, or reaſonable, SNV. 

| © to which we arc not excited by feafon, 

5 as diſtinct rom all Aſſectious; or, if 

any ſuch Actions as flow from Aﬀec= 

| © 730n5 be good, tis only by chance, or 

| © materially and not formally.” As if 

indeed Reaſon, or the Knowledge of the- 

Relations of things, could excite to Action 

when we propoſed no £279, or as if Ends 

could be intended e e or * 

| fection. 5 

Bur are there not t alſo exciting Reaſons, Noexciting | 

| even previous to any end, moving us to 17 WW: 

| propoſe one end rather than another? To E. 

> WW this Ariſtotle long ago anſwered, that 

) W © there are Atimate Ends defired without 

WW © aview to any thing elle, and /abordinate 

; Ends or Objects deſired with a view to 

te © ſomething de” To /ubordinate Ends 

'i- W choſe Reaſons or T7; uths excite, which ſhew 
them to be conducive to the mate End, 

and ſhew one Object to be more effectual 

| than another: thus /iabordinate Ends may 

be called reaſonable. But as to the ultimate 

| Ends, to ſuppoſe exciting Reaſons for them, 

would infer, that there is no z//7mate End, 

but that we deſire one thing for anorher in 

an infinite Series. 


Tuus ask a Being who deſires private 
pine or has Self-Love? * what 
4 ED « Reaſon 


Sec. 1. | Reaſon excites him to deſire Wealth ”? 


218 Il. trations upon the 


wv He will give this Reaſon, that „ Wealth 
4% tends ty procure Pleaſure and Eaſe“ 
Ask his Reaton for deſiring Pleaſure 0 
Happineſs: One cannot imagine What 
Propoſition he could aſſigu as his exciting 
Reaſon. This Propoſition is indeed true. 
«© There is an Iaſtinet or Deſire fixed 
in his Nature, determining him to 
« purſue. his Happineſs;“ but it is not 
this Heflection on his own Nature, or this 
Propoſition which excites or determines 
him, but The: Inſtinct itſelf. This is 1 
Truth, * Rhubarb ſtrengthens the Sto- 
* mach: But 'tis not a Propoſition: which 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, but the Qualih 
in that Medicine. The Effect is not pro. 
duced by Propoſetions ſewing the (A 1 
but vy the Cai! fe itſelt. 


IN like manner, what Reaſon can a be. 
ney e Being give, as exciting him to 
hazard his Life in juſt War? This prog 
| g „ juch Conduct tends to the Happincis 3 0f 

« his Country.“ Ask him, why be 
ſerves his Country?” he will ay, His 
Country is a very valuable Parr 1 Man- 
Ekind.“ Why does he ſtudy the Happ 
neſs of Mankind? If his Affections be 
really d:/iztereſted, he can give no exciti 
Reaſons for it: The Happineſs of Mankind 
in general, or of any valuable Part of it, 5 
an ultimate End to that Series of "Ann 


Mo RAIL. SENSE. 


N 


We may tranſiently obſerve one Mill 


ultimate End, with a view to which every 


| particular Cojett is defired ; whereas, in 
| truth, each particular Pleaſire is deſired 
without farther view, as an ultimate End in 
| the /e Deſires, *Tis true, the Pro- 

| ſpec? of a greater inconſiſtent Pleaſure may 


ſurmount or ſtop this Deſire ; fo may the 


| Fear of a prepollent Evil. But this does 
| not prove, that © all Men have formed 
Ideas of z“ te Good, or greateſt poſe 


* ſible Aggregate, or that they have any 


„ Inftintf or Deſire, without an Idea of - 
its Object.“ Juſt ſo in the benevolent Af. 


fections, the Happineſs of any one Perſon 


is an ultimate End, deſired with no farther 
view: And yet the obſerving its Iucon- 


{itency with the Happineſs of another more 
beloved, or with the Happineſs of 2477y, tho 


| each one of them were but cqually beloved, 


may overcome the former Deſire. Vet this 
will not prove, that in each 42d Action 
Men do form the abſtract Conception of 
all Mankind, or the Syſtem of A 

. 5 


2 19 0 
Sect. 1. 
take which many fall into, who in their „ MTN 
| Philoſophical Inquiries have learned to form mare H. 
very abſtracl general Ideas They ſuppoſe, 
becauſe they have formed ſome Conception 
| of an infuile Good, or greateſt pojjible Ag- 
| oregate , or Sum of Happineſs, under 
| which all partzenlar Pleaſures may be in- 
| cluded ; that there is alſo ſome Je great 


„ Nuftrations upon the 


| Sect. 3. The forming ſuch large Conceptions is in. 
decd uſeful, that ſo we may gratify either 
our Self Love or kind Aﬀottions in the 
fulleſt manner, as far as our Power extends; 

and may not content our ſelves with ſmaller 
Degrees either of Vive or publick Good, 
while greater are in our power: But when 


not ſerve the Individual only from Love 
to the Species, no more than we deſire 
_ Grapes with an Intention of the greateſt 
Aggregate of Happineſs, or from an Ap- 
3 prehenſion that they make a Part of the 
' General ſim of our Happineſs.” Theſe 
{18 Conceptions only ſerve to ſuggeſt greater 
i Ẽuds than would occur to us without Re- 
Ji flection; and by the Prepollency of one 
Deſire toward the greater Good, either 

Private or publick, to ſtop the Deſire to- 


| inconſiſtent with the greater. 


mon Rea- 185 to the Purſuit of publick Good, even 
mY Afﬀettons, and a moral Senſe, yet ſuppole 
ſomething reaſonable in it antecedently. 
They allign ſuch as theſe © publick Good 
is the End propoſed by the Derry. 
Then what Reaſon excites Men to concut 
with the Derry? Is it this, Concurring 
with the Derry will make the Agent 
* happy?” This is an Eg _ a 
cc 


we have formed theſe Conceptious, we do | 


ward the /aller Good, when it appear 4 


1 LE r us examine the Truths a 28 


ens exa- by thoſe, who, tho they allow 4%. ntereſted 


MO RA. SENSE. 


: ed, but plainly ſuppoſes Self- Love : MY 1. 
And let any one aſſign the exciting Reaſon SV 


to the Deſire of Happineſs. Is the Reaſon 
exciting to concur with the DEIT y this, 


8 The DEI TV is our Benefaclor 7? Then 

| what Rea/dn excites to concur with Bene- 
factors? Here we mult recur to an Iuſtinct. 

Iss it this Truth, The divine Ends are 
| WW © reaſonable Ends?” Then what means 
the Word [| reaſonable 7] Does it mean, 
| that © the Deity has Reaſons exciting 
him to promote the publick Good?” ds 


4 a& 


CT ow 


——__ 


ne theſe Reaſons 2 Why, perhaps 


do not know them particularly, bas; in 
| « general are ſure that the DEIT y has 
| « Reaſons for them.” Then the Queſtion 
recurs, What Reaſon excites us to implicit 
e Crcurrence with the Ends of the De ITV? 
1 WF The Reaſons which excite ove Narure may 
not excite another: The Tendency of an 
Action to the Happineſs of one Agent may 
| excite him, but will not excite another 
Agent to concur, unleſs there appears a 
| like Tendency to the Happineſs of that 
| other, They may ſay, they are ſure 


the diuiue Ends are good.” What 


If the divine Ends be natural Good, i. e. 
pleaſant, or the Cauſe of Pleaſure, to 
Whom is this Pleaſure “ If tothe Deity, 


excites us? All the "Pane Reaſons muſt 
cither 


2 


means Goodué ſi ? Is it moral or natural : 


then why do we ſtudy the Happineſs or 
the pleaſing of the Deity? What Reaſon 


FLY Tiluftrations upon the 
Sect. 1. either preſuppoſe ſome Affection, if they 


are exciting; or ſome moral Sen ſe, if they 


arc juſtifying. — Is the divine End natu— 
rally good to us? This is an cx xCiting Rea. 
Ton, but ſuppoſes SelfLove. If we lay 
the divine Ends are morally Good, we are 

juſt where we began. What is moral Giod. 


neſs? Conformity to Reaſon. What are 


the Reaſo; 'S CXCIHING or bin ? 


Ir any alledg as the Reaſon exciting us 
to purſue publick Good, this Truth. that 
the Happineſs of a Syſtem, a Thor fine, 
or a Million, is a greater Quantity i 
++ Happineſs than that of one Perfun: 
e ga conſequently, if Men deſire Hap- 
__ « pincis, they muſt have ſtronger Deſires 
toward the greater Sum, than toward 
eee e Þ Fhis Realon ſtill fuppoles an 
" Fuller toward Happineſs as previous to 
And again, To whom is the Happinels 


of a Syſtem a greater Happineſs? To one 


Tndividual, or to the Syſters ? If to the 


Individual, then his Reaſon exciting his 


Deſire of a happy Syſtem ſuppoles Se!f- 
Love: If to the Syſtem, then what Hes. 
ſon can excite to deſire the greater [1 
pineſs of a Syſtem, or any Happineſs to 
be in the Poſſefſion of other? None 
ſurely which does not preſuppoſe P 
Afﬀettions. Without ſuch Aſfect ige this 


Truth, that an hundred Felicities is 4 


+ * greater Sum than one Felicity, ” will 10 
more 
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W more excite to ſtudy the Happineſs of the Sect 1 

Hundred, than this Truth, an hundred A 
| © Stones arc greater than one,“ will ex- 
| cite a Man, who has no deſire of Heaps, 
to caſt them together. 


Tu E ſame may be obſery od concerning 


ultimate Reaſon both excitino to, and 


Vaſt hing the Purſuit of publick Good, 
vu. It is beſt that all ſhould be happy? 
Beſt is moſt good: Good to whom? To 
the ///hole, or to each Individual? If to 
| the former, when this. Truth excites to, 
Action, it muſt preſuppoſe i AjeTions ; - 
if it is good to each Individual, it muſt 


loppoſe _ Love. 


223 


that Propoſition, aſſigned by lome as the 


Let us once ſuppoſe Afettions Inftinffs The was - 


or Deſires previouſly implanted in our Na- 

ture: and we ſhall caſily underſtand the, 
exciting Reaſens for Actions, o. Theles 
© Truths which ſhew them to be corda. , eu _ 


our Power.” He acts reaſonas , who 


| 1 the various Actions in his Power, 
and forms Tue Opinions of their 3 


es; and then chuſes to do that which will 
obtain the higheſt Degree of that, to which 
the Inſtint7s of his Nature incline him, 


W Fhich 


* cive toward ſome ultimate End, or to- 
ward the greateſt Eud of that kind in 


Heauing of 
Res afo; 725 EX 
in, 79 AC 
ions, du 


Adis: 


vith the {malleſt Degree of thoſe things to 


224 Lluſtrations upon the 
' Set 1. which the . in his Nature make 
him ayerle, ED 


Mon particularly, the exciting Reg. 


ons to a Nature which had only 6 


Afettions, are thoſe Truths which ſhewed | 


what Object or Event would occaſion 
to it the greateſt Quantity of Pleaſure. 
theſe would excite to the Proſecution of 
it. The exciting Truths about Means, 
would be only thoſe which pointed out 
ſome Means as more certainly effectua 


than any other, or with leſs Pain ot 
Trouble to the Agent. Publick Uſeful. ? 
meſs of Ends or Means, or publick Hit | 
fulneſs would neither excite nor diſſuade, | 
farther than the publick State might affeck 


that of the — 


Ix there is any Nature with public 
Affectious: The Truths exciting to any 
Eud in this Order, are ſuch as ſhew, © that 
any Event would promote the Happi- 


_ «« neſs of others.” That Eud is called moſt 


reaſonable, which our Reaſon diſcovers to 
contain a greater Quantity of public“ Cod 
than any other in our Wet. 


Wurx any Event may affect both the 
Agent and others, if the Agent have both 
_ Self-Love and publick Aﬀettions, he adts 

according to that Affection whichis ron 


when there is any 22 10 of Interclts ; 
| 


il there be no Oppoſition, he follows both. Sect. 1. 
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| If he diſcovers this Truth, that his con- & WW 
ſtant purſuit of public Good is the molt 
| © probable way of promoting his 9w7 
« Happmeſs,” then his Purſuit is truly 
teaſonable and conſtant; thus both AF. 
fections are at once gratify'd, and he is 
| conſiſtent with himſelf Without know- _ 
| ledge of that 'I'ruth he does not act reaſo- 0 
| nably for his own Happineſs, but follows it 
by Means not tending effectually ro this 
| End : and mult frequently, from the Pow- 
er of Se Love, neglect or counteract his 
other £74, the public Good. If there be 
| alſo a moral Senſe in ſuch an Agent, while 
| yet he is inadvertent to the Connexion of 
private Happineſs with the Study of the 
| publick ; he muſt be perpetually yet more 
uneaſy, either thro' the apprehended Neg- 
| eff of private Intereſt when he ſerves the 
| Publick ; or when he purſues only private 
Intereſi, he will have perpetual Remorſe 
and Difſatisfattion with his own Temper, 
| thro? his 9207 al Senſe. So that the Know- 
ledge of this Connexion of private Intereſt, 
with the Study of publick Good, ſeems ab- 
lolutely neceſſary to preferve a conſtant 


Leticfaction of Mind, and to prevent an 


alternate Prevalence of ſeemingly contrary 
Deſires. 5 


 SHouLD any one ask even concerning 
theſe two ultimate Ends, private Good 


* 8 and 


226 lluſtrations upon the 

Sect. 1. and p72/:c%, is not the latter more eh. 
nabe than the former? — What means 
the Word reaſonable in this Queſtion ? If 
we are allowed to preſuppoſe //{:7:&s and 


es — — —ͤ—ͤ— < 22 N 
—. — 5 
APW, 22 rr R —— LIM al 
p . < pre i 


Afect:07s, then the Truth juſt now ſup. 
poſed to be diſcoverable concerning our 
State, is an exciting Reaſon to ſerbe the 
publicſt Iutereſi, ſince this Conduct is the 

molt efecFual Means to obtain both ends. 
But I doubt if any Truth can be aſſigned 

which exczzes in us either the Deſire of 
private Happineſs or public“. For the 
former none ever alledged any exc! ny | 

Reaſon : and a henevolent Temper finds as 

little Reaſon exciting him to the latter; 
which he deſires without any vigw to 571 
vate Good. If the meaning of the Queſtion 
be this, does not every Hectator ap- 

** prove the Purſuit of publick Good more 

than private?” The Anſwer is obvious 


be =. 1 * * N 4 _ 
- wall - — — 
* i a 4 + - — - 
. 5 — . — —— — > x ————_—_ 
—— — 3 OS Sh DA 4 — — 4 oo Io ooo 
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that N does : but | not for | any Reaſon g 
or Truth, but from a moral Senſe. . 


Tus leads to conſider Approbation of oh. 
Actions, whether it be for Conformzty to Wi 


any Truth, or Reaſonableneſs, that Actions Ie. 
are ultimately approved, independently of te 
any mal Senſe 2 Or if all zujtifying Nea. “ 
ſons do not preſuppoſe it? BY 


Julſtiſying IP Conformity to Truth, or Reaſonable, | 1 
_ Reaſons denote nothing elſe but that an Action n 
Jeppoſe * « is the Oded? of a true Propoſition,” tis Nie, 
Senſe. I. = plain, H 


* 


f SENSE. 227 
bplain, that all Actions ſhould be approved Set. 1. 
| equally, fince as many Truths may be wow 
made about the worſt, as can be made a- 

bout the beſt. See what was ſaid above 
about exciting Reaſons. 


Bur let the Truths commonly aſſigned 
as ſuſtiſying be examined. Here tis plain, 
A Truth ſhewing an Action to be fit to 1 
| * attain an End,” does not juſtify it; nor — — 
do we approve a ſubordiuatèe End for any "= 


" W Truth, which only ſhews it to be fit to 
; | promote the timatèe End ; for the worſt 


Actions may be conducive to their Ends, 
and 7eaſ0rable in that Senſe. The 7ru/?ify- 
ing Rea ſon then muſt be about the Ends 
. themſelves, eipecially the altimate Ends. 

| The Queſtion then is. Does a Confor- 

= © ty to any Truth make us approve an 
ultimate End, previouſly to any moral 
* Senſe?” For example, we approve prr- 

| ſung the publick Good. For what Reaſon 2 


of Wor what is the Tyuth for Conformity to 
i Wvbich we call it a 7e2/0nable End ? I fanſy 


we can find none in theſe Caſes, more than 
e could give for our liking any peaſant 


Fruit. | _ WI 


Y | : | 
— I — lll — — — — — a. A 1 


Tax Reaſons aſſigned are ſuch as theſe; 
, Tic the End propoſed by the Deity.” 

on bat why do we approve concurring with 

ion 1 At. I 

118 the divine Ends? This Reaſon is given, 

ain) He 75 our Bene factor. But then, for 

— —— 


228 lluſtrations upon the 

Sec. 1. what Neaſon do we approve Concur rence 
WYV with a Benefattor ? Here we mult recur 
co a Senſe. Is this the Reaſon moving to 
Approbation, * Study of publick Good tend. 
to the Advantage of the Approver ?“ 
Then the Quality moving us to app79te 
an Action, is its being advantageors to u, 
and not Conformity to a Truth, This 
Scheme is intelligible, but not true in fact 
Men approve without Perception of 5%. 
ale Advantage ; and often do not co. 
 demn or diſapprove what is plainly perni- | 
cious; as in the Execution of a 7ft Se | 
dieunce, which even the Criminal may «p-. 

e 15 . 


Ix any allege, that this is the LHAH¹ 
Nea ſon of the Purſuit of publick G bod, 
hat it is beſt all be happy,” then we 

_ approve Actions for their 7endency % that 
State which is beſt, and not for Conformity iſ 
to Reaſon. But here again, what means 
beſt ! morally beſt, or naturally beſt ! Ii 
the former, they explain the ſame Word 
by itſelf in a Circle: If they mean the 
latter, that it is the moſt happy State 

* where all are happy ;” then, st, happy, 

for whom? the Sem, or the Individual? 

If for the former, what Reaſon makes Us 

approve the Happineſs of a Syſtem ? Here 

we mult recur to a Senſe or kind Aft. 
ions. Is it moſt happy for the Individual 

Then the Quality moving Approbation is 

4 | rn again 


MoR AL . 


. 


nore confuſed, ſuch as theſe: TI o 
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| again Tendency to Private Habich, not Sect. 1. 
P 


TER E are ſome other Rea/ons aſligned 337g: 


in Words differing from the former, Te 
either Af 


ections er 


Vuty 70 ſtudy public Good. We area more 
3 it hliced to do it. Ne owe Obedieuce to Sen e 


t WW © the Deity. The whole is to be prefer- 
ved do a Part. But let theſe Words 


"= Dity, Obligation, Oc ing, and the mean - 

i- ing of that Gerund, zs 7% be preferred, be 

2 ee and we ſhall 115 our ſelves 
| 


˙ſtill at a Loſs for exciting Reaſons previ— 
I ouſly to Affection, or juſtifying Reaſons 
| vithour recourſe to a 107al Senſe. 


% Action is neceſſary to obtain Happ znefs to 
1) Wl the Agent, or to avoid Miſery : Or, 2. That 
| every Spectator, or he himſelf upon Re- 


approve his omitting it, if he conſiders 
fully all its Circumſtances.” The former 
Meaning of the Word Obligation prelup- 


7a, in his Annotations upon Grotzus * 


. Co — wr 
ſr — . a 


—_ 


Ls Lib. 1. Chap. 1. Sect, IO, 


Wa EN we ſay one is ay to an The mean 


Action, we either mean, 1. That e 85 


Ken, muſt approve his Action, and dif- 


| poles felkſh Afﬀettions, and the Senſes of 
private Happineſs : The latter Meaning 
includes the moral Senſe. Mr. Bar 8 


23 makes 


36 KK 


| fitted. 


$18 Ih trations upon the 


Sect. 1. makes Obligation denote an indiſpen/able 
UV Neceffi ty to off in a certain Manner, 
Whos obſerves his Explication of this 
Aece//ity, (which is not natural, other. 


tion ) will find that it denotes only * ſuch 
a a Conſtitution of a powerful Superior, 
as will make it impoſſible for any Being 

to obtain Happineſs, or avoid h. 
but by ſuch a Courſe of Action.“ This 
agrees with the former Meaning, tho 
5 lomerimes he alſo includes the latter. 


Mas NY aches confuſed Definitions have 
heen given of Obligation, by no obſcure 
Names in the learned World. But let any 

one give a diſtinct Meaning. different from 
the two above-mentioned. To purſue them 
all would be endleſs; only let the Deni. 
bios be ſubſtituted in place of the Word 


Writer, and let it be obſerved whether it 
makes good Senle or not. 


Arguments. B EF O R E Wwe quit his Character Rea 
©11:d ard 
of Morals. brought to prove that there muſt be ſome 
prior 10 Standard of moral Good antecedent to 
Senſe con- any Senſe. Say they, 40 Perceptions of 


Perception or Idea of YV;rtue more ſtable 
and certain; this muſt be Conformity lo 
kf Reaſon. ; Truth diſcovered by our Rea: 

| fun 


wiſe no Man could act againſt his Obliga- 


OBLIGAT ION, in other parts of each 


fer ſome {onableneſs, let us conſider the Arguments | 


© Jenſe are deceitful, we muſt have ſome | 


MORAL SENSE; -241--- 
« ſor is certain and invariable : Tt S ect. 1. 
| « then alone is the Original Idea of Virtue, WV } 
| © Agreement with Reaſon.” But in like 
| manner our Fight and Senſe of Beauty is 
MF deceitful, and does not always repreſent 
che true Forms of Objects. We mult not 
call that Heut fu or regular, which pleaſes 
the Sight, or an internal Senſe ; but Beauty 
in external Forms roo, conſiſts in Conf. 
* Wl ity to Reaſon. So our Taſie may be vi® {| 
tated: we muſt not ſay that Savνονu is per- 5 
ceived by Zoe, but muſt place the original | | 
| Idea of grateful Savonrs in Conformity to- 
| Kea/on, and of ungrateful in Coutrariety 
| 0 Reaſon, We may miſtake the real Ex- 
tent of Bodies, or their Proportious, by 
| making a Concluſion upon the firſt ſenſible 
Appearance: Therefore Ideas of Entenſton 
are not originally acquired by a Ser/e, but 
| conſiſt in Conformity to Reaſon. 


—_— 


tt. Dahl. 


Ix what is intended in this Conformity 
| to Reaſon be this, That we ſhould call 
no Action virtuous, unleſs we have 
ſome Reaſon to conclude it to be virtu. 5 
* ous, or ſome Truth ſhewing it to be lo.” e 
This is very true; but then in like manner 
we ſhould count no Action viοht, unleſs _ 1 
we have ſome Reaſon for counting it fo, or | 
when 'tis Truth that it is vicious.” If I 
this be intended by Conformity to Truth, 

then at the ſame rate we may make Co. 

formity to Truth the original Idea of Vice 


= 


„ Illu trations upon the 


| Sect. 1. as well as Virtue; nay, of every Attribute 
 Y'V whatſoever. That 74ſie alone is cet, 
which there is Reaſon to count ſweet ; 
that Taſte alone is 477ter, concerning which 
"tis 7777e that it is bitter ; that Form alone 
is beautiful, concerning which * tis true that 
it is vearriful; and that alone deformed, 
which is truly deformed. Thus Lirtne, 
Vice, Sweet, Bitter, Beautiful, or De. 
formed, originally denote Conformity to 
Reaſon, antecedently to Perceptions of 
any Senſe, The Idea of Virtue is particu- | 
larly that concerning which 'tis 77th, 
that it is Virtue; or Virtue is Virtue; 
a wonderful Diſcovery ! 


8 0 hs ſome tell us, © that Truth is I tic 
naturally pleaſant, and more ſo than I As 
any /enſible Perception; this mult N WI 
therefore engage Men more than any WF gr. 

„other Motive, if they attend to it“ IM vt 
Let them obſerve, that as much 771th is eit 
known about Vice as Virtue. We may du 
' demonſtrate the publick Miſeries which I 70 
would enſue upon Perjury, Murder, and ¶ on! 
Robbery. Theſe Demonſtrations would be As 
attended with that P/eaſare which is peculi- ¶ En 
ar to Truth; as well as the Demonſtrations I fra: 
of the publick Happineſs to enſue from I #7 
Faith, Humanity and Fuſtice, There iS h 
equal Truth © on both lides. . nz 


Wer 


— — 


MORAL SENSE. - 44: 
. 
WE may crantematy obſerve what has WY. 2 
| ones the Ule of the Word reaſonable, ; fred : 
| WH as an Epithet of only virtuous Actions. the is called 
Tho we have Iaſtiucts determining us to hoe org 
t deſire Ends, without luppoſing any pre. Vice. 
| W vious Reaſoning; yet tis by uſe of our 
„ Reaſon that we find out the Means of ob. 
- W caining our Euds. When we do not uſe | 
» I our Reaſon, we often are diſappointed of 9 
f W our End. We therefore call thoſe Actions : 9 
which arc /ectual to their Ends, reaſoua- 


„ e in one ul of that Word. - | 


— 


Aca IN, in all Men there is 8 : 
moral Senſe, making publickly uſeful Ac- 
tions and kind Affections grateful to the 
Agent, and to every Obſerver : Moſt Men 
who have thought of human Actions, a- 
gree, that the publickly uſeful are in the 
whole allo privately uſeful to the Agent, 
either in this Life or the next: We con- 
clude, that all Men have the Jame Aﬀec- 
tions and Senſes : We are convinced by 
our Reaſon, that 'tis by publickly uſeful 
Actions alone that we can promote 400 . 
Ends, Whoever then acts in a con- 
trary manner, we preſume is mfaken, ig- 
norant of, or - inadvertent to, theſe Truths 
which he might know; and ſay he acts 
Wreaſonably. Hence ſome have been led 
to imagine, ſome Neaſous either exciting or 
VE | juſti. 


234 Illſtrations upon the 
Sect. I. juſtifying previouſly to all ws ine or a 
NW moral Ro 


| Objections | Two Arguments are e brought in 4 


from our fenſe of this Epithet, as antecedent to any 


judging 


been of our Senſe, Vis. © That we judge even of 
Aﬀections * our Aﬀections and Senſes themſelves, 


aud ; 3 


Tar ſecond Argument is, that if 


"Mm 


«* ftutiou of our Senſe, then all Seer 
©. 7704s would have been alike reaſonable 


- #9: and good to the D EL T y, which 18 ab- 
46 turd.” 35 


x. That ae A8 to the fir A 'tis plain we 
Judge ow judge of our own Affectious, or thoſe of 
== AFTERE others by our moral Senſe, by which we 
the contrary. Bnt none can apply oral 
Attributes to the very Faculty of per— 
ceiving 7 oval Qualities; or call his moral 
Senſe morally Good or Evil, any more 
than he calls the Power of Taſting feweet, 
or bitter ; or of Java, trait or cv vote 

 winzte or Bl: Ck. 


whether they are 707ally Goo dor Evi 15 


all moral Ideas depend upon the Con i. 


approve kind Affections, and diſapprove 


— 44. 


20 fiberel. E VERY one * the Afﬀettions of | 
others by his own Sex/e ; fo that it ſeems 
not impoſſible that in theſe Senſes Men 
might differ as they do in Taſte. A Senſe 


approving Benevolence would a 
THA. 
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| that Temper, which a Senſe approving Set. 1. 
| Malice would delight in. The former 

would judge of the latter by his own Senſe, 
ſo would the latter of the former. Each 
one would at firſt view think the Sen.“ of 

the other perverted. But then, is there no 


difference? Are both Senſes equally good? 


No certainly, any Man who obſerved 
them would think the Jz27/e of the former 
more deſirable than of the latter; but 
| this is, becauſe the moral Senſe of every 
| Man is conſtituted in the former manner. 
| But were there any Nature with no moral 

Sen ſe at all obſerving theſe two Perſons, 

would he not think the State of the former 


preferable to that of the latter? Yes, he 
might; but not from any Perception of 


moral Goodneſs in the one Senſe more than 


in the other. Any rational Nature obſerving 
two Men thus conſtiruted, with ite 
Jenſes, might by reaſoning fee, not moral 


Goodneſs in one Senſe more than in the 


contrary, but a Tendency to the Happineſs 
of the Perſon himſelf, who had the former 
enſe in the one Conſtitution, and a con- 
trary Tendency in the oppoſite Conſtitutiou. 


nay, the Perſons themſelves might obſerve 


this ; ſince the former Senſe would make 
theſe Actions grateful to the Agent which 
were uſeful to others; who, if they had 
a like Senſe, would /ove him, and return 


od Offices; whereas the latter Senſe 
vould make all ſuch Actions as are »/ef/ 


ta 


2 36 Nuferians upon the 


lead him into prblickly hurtful Actions, 
which would not only procure the Hatred 
of others, if they had a contrary Senſe, 
but engage them out of their Se/f- Love to 


— 
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bimſelf with this Jarter Senſe, might per. 
ceive that the Parns to be feared, as the 
Conſequence of malicious Attions, did 


ſo that it would be to the Agent's Inter} 
to counteract it. Thus one Conſtitution 


more advantageons to thoſe who had it 

than the contrary ; as we may call that 
Senſe of Taſting healthful, which made 
wholeſom Meat pleaſant; and we would 

call a contrary Taſte pernicious, And yet 

we ſhould no more call the moral Senſe 
' morally good or evil, than we call thc 
Senſe of Taſting Ku, or un adac 
| aer or bitter. . 


all our Senſes by our Neaſon, and often 
correct their Reports of the Magnitude, 


Figure, Colour, Taſte of Objects, and 
pronounce them right or wrong, as they 


true. But does it then follow, that Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Colour, Taſte, are not 


ſel 


| edt. 1. 70 others, and apt to engage their go 0. 
fees, ungrateful to the Agent; and would 


ſtudy his Deſtruction, tho their Sen/es 
agreed. Thus any O6/erver, or the Agent | 


over-ballance the Pleaſures of this Senſe; | 


of the moral Senſe might appear to be 


Bur muſt we not own, that we judge of 


agree or diſagree with Reaſon £ This is 


MORAL SENSE. 


chat theſe Qualities are perceivable antece- 
Leently ro any Se, by our Power of 
d 

finding out Truth? Juſt lo a compaſſionate 
{ Temper may raſhly imagine the Correo 
| of a Child. or the Execution of a Crimi- 
1 al, to be cruel and inhuman: but by 
„ Leaſouiug may diſcover the /uperio7 Good 


| Cafe conclude, that we perceive Exten ſſam, 
| Senſe. All theſe Senſations arc often cor- 


probations of Actions as Good or Evil * 
and yet no body ever | the Or einal 
Idea of Extenſion, Figure, Colonr, or 
T, ale, in Conformity 70 Reaſon. 


of 3 tho no Man can immediately 
en either approve or diſapprove as morally 


le, od or evil his own moral Senſe, by 


ys which he approves only Aſfections and 
\ey Aout e 9 them ; yet he 


18 OE: 


* See Seck. 4. of this Treatiſe, 


777 1 may 


| ariſing from them in the whole; and then 
the fame moral Senſe may determine the 

W Obſcrver to approve them. But we muſt 

dot hence conclude, that it is any 7ea/0n7mg 

| antecedent to a moral Senſe, which deter. : 

mines us to approve the Study of publick 

| Good, any more than we can in the former 


Figure, Colour, Taſte, antecedently to a 


rected by Reaſoning, as well as our Ap. 
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able Ideas, but only denote Reaſona- Sect Pg | 
52 or Agreement with Reaſon? Or WV 


Ilufrations upon the 


Sect. #8 . may ſee whether it be advantageous to 
him in other reſpects, to have it conſtituted 


one way rather than another. 


One Con. 


tution may make theſe Actions gratefuf to 


this Senſe which tend to procure ter 
NN allo. A contrary Conſtititio! 


may be known to the very Perſon himſelf 


ro be diſadvautageous, as making thcie 


Actions immediately grateful, which ſhall 


occaſion all ozher ſorts of Mifery. His 


Self- Love may excite him, tho with in- | 
ward *D:ſſatisfattion, to counteract this | 


Senſe, in order to avoid a greater FE/.. 


Mr. Hobbes ſeems to have had no better 


Notions of the natural State of Mankind. 


An Obſerver, who was benevolent, would 
deſire that all had the former fort of S, 
if he feared no Ei 


_ a malicions Obſerver, 
. #0 bimfelf, from the Actions of the Per— 


{ons obſerved, would deſire the latter Cou. 


ſtitution. If this Obſerver had a mor 
Senſe, he would think that Conſtarnition 
which was contrary to his own, range and 
| furprizing, or unnatural. If the Ob- 
ſerver had no Aſfections toward others, 
and were disjoined from Mankind, fo as 
to have neither Hopes nor Fears from 
their Actions, he would be indifferent a- 


bout their Conſtitutious, and have no De- 


fire or Preference of one above another; 
tho he might ſee which were advantage. 
os to them, and which pernicious. 


As 


„ 


© Wwe, correſponding to our Ae teſt and 
moſt kind Aſßections, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe 
he could have any Reaſon exciting him to 


manifeſt Tendency of the preſent Conſlitu- 
ton to the Happineſs of his Creatures was 


d. Wan exciting Reaſon for chuſing it before 
10 the contrary. Each ſort of Conſtitution 
fn might have given Men an equal 7medzate 
Ul 


Pleaſures of the other Senſes; and the 


Ob. Wheen productive of all orments of the 
= ther Senſes. 3 

om Ir it be meant, that * ahn this Sup- 
„ aſition, that all our Approbation pie. 
— 6 ſt Ppoſes in us a moral Senſe, the DEIT TL 


quence? Why may not the Deity have 


Sect. 5 


As to the ſecond Argument, What = 
| means [| alike reaſonable or good to the mos i 
Dir?] Does it mean, that ther alt 

„ Deiry could have had no Reaſons fi 
exciting him to make one Conſtitution y,.e ten 
rather than another?“ *Tis plain, if the «lite rcaſo- 


' WDziry had nothing eſſential to his Na e 2968 


ay thing he has done: but grant ſuch a 
3 MW D:/poſitzon in the Deity, and then the 


Pleaſure in preſent Self- Approbation for 
any fort of Action; but the Actions ap- 
proved by the preſent Senſe, procure all 


Actions which would have been approved 
by a contrary moral Senſe, would have 


ä — —̃ — ͤoÄMA— 


could not have approved one Conſtitution 
ge. more than another: where is the Con- 


ſomething 


tecedent 


240 


Reaſona- 
bleneſs. | 


_ Illuſtrations upon the = 


Sect. 1 ſomething of a ſuperior Kind, analogous 


to our moral Senſe, eſſential to him? How 


does any Conſtitution of the Senſes of | 
Men hinder the Deity to reflect and 
judge of his own Actions? How does it 
affect the divine Apprehenſion, which way 

ſoever moral Ideas ariſe with Men! 


Ix it means © that we cannot approve | 


* of one Conſtitution more than another, 


or approve the Deity for making the 


«« preſent Conſtitution : 7 This Conſe. 
quence is alſo falſe. The preſent Conſtitution 


of our moral Senſe determines us to ap- 
prove all kind Afeftions : This Conſtitu- 

tion the DEITV muſt have foreſeen as. 
 Zending to the Happineſs of his Creatures, 


it docs therefore evidence kind Affection ot 


 Benevolence in the DE IT y, this therefote 


we muſt approve. 


The means WE have got ſome ſtrange Phraſes, 
ing of an- that ſome things are antecedently reaſs 


able in the Nature of the thing, 
« ſay they, if before Man was created, 
any Nature without a moral Senſe had 
«« exiſted, this Nature would not have ap- 


proved as morally good in the Deity, 
his conſtituting our Senſe as it is at pre. 
« ſent.” Very true; and what next? It 
there had been no moral Senſe in that Na- 
ture, there would have been no Percep!19”! 


cc 


&«c 


0 


which ſome inſiſt upon: That otherwiſe, 


Mer SN 241 

of Morality. But could not ſuch Na- Sect. 1. 

« tures have ſeen ſomething rea/onable in WWW 

« one Conſtitution more than in another ?? 

They might no doubt have r72a/0zed about 

t the various Conſtitutious, and foreſeen that 

be preſent one would tend to the Happi- 

nee of Mankind, and would evidence Be- 
nevolence in the Deity: So alſo they 

e W night have 7ea/oned about the commmtaryß 

„ MW Cn/iztution, that it would make Men mi- 


Ls — „ 


be Wcrable, and evidence Malice in the Deity, . 
c- They would have 7ea/oned about 5075, and —— 
bund out 77 br: are both Conſtitutions | 
p- Walike veaſonable to theſe Obſervers? No, 4 
u. Why they, the benevolent one is reaſoua- 4 


le, and the malicious unreaſonable :” 


s; And yet theſe Obſervers reaſoned and diſ- 
or Novered Truths about both: An Action | 


then is called by us reaſonable when 'tis 
benevolent, and unreaſonable when mali- 
cons, This is plainly making the Word 


reaſonable denote whatever is approved by 'Y 
20%; Jour moral Senſe, without Relation to ru, Cp 
g. Propoſit ion c. We often uſe that Word in 
ile, Mich a confuſed Manner: But theſe ante- 


ſedent Natures, ſuppoſed without a moral 
had Nene, would not have approved one Con- | 
ap- Wlitution of the Deity as morally better 

ity, Milan another. ka 


o I Hap it been left to the Choice of theſe 
Na · Natecedent Minds, what manner of Senſe 
ihn jo they 
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Uluſtrations upon the 


| Sect: © bes would have deſired for Mankind, 
un would they have ſeen no difference ? Yes | 
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they would, according to their Abc ions 
which are preſuppoſec in all Elecl ion. If 
they were benevolent, as we ſuppoſe the 
Dir v, the Tendency of the preſent Senſs 
to the Happineſs of Men would have ex. 
cited their Choice. Had they been ali. 
cious, as we ſuppoſe the Devil, the contre. 
Y Tendency of the contrary Senſe would 
have excited their Election of it. But is 
there nothing preferable, or eli 3 ante. 
cedently to all Afectious too? No cer} 
tainly, unleſs there can be Deſſre without 


Afections, or ſuperior Deſire, i. e. Elec 


tion antecedently to all Deſire. 


5 N "ITT do farther perplex this Subjcd, 


by aſſerting, that che ſame Reaſons de. 


from theſe ** termining Approbation, ought allo to 
2 Appro- «© excite to Election.“ Here, 1. We often! 


ſee juſtifying Reaſons where we can have 
no Election; vis. when we obferve the 
Actions of others, which were even prior 
to our Exiſtence. 2. The Quality moving 
us to Election very often cannot excite 4p: 
probation ; viz. private uſefulneſs, not 
publickly pernicious. This both does and 
ought to move Election, and yer I believe 
few will ſay, they approve as virtuous 
the eatzng'a Bunch of Grapes, taking 
0 © Glaſs of Wi ine, or 2 tting down when 
66 One 


MORAL SENSE, 2233 
one is tired.“ Approbation is not what Sect. 1. 
WW ve can voluntarily bring upon our ſelves. 
When we are contemplating Actions, we 
he do not c/2/e to approve, becauſe Appro- 
le batzon is pleaſant ; otherwiſe we would al- 

ways approve, and never condemn any 
Action; becauſe this is ſome way un- 
| caly. Approbation is plainly a Percep- 
tian ariſing without previous HVolition. 
or Choice of it, becauſe of any concomi-. | 
tant Pleaſure. The Occaſion of it is the 
Perception of benevolent Aﬀections in our 
ſelyes, or the diſcovering the like in others, 
even when we are incapable of any Action 
or Election. The. Reaſons determining 
Approbation are ſuch as ſhew that an Ac- 
tion evidenced 4ind Afﬀec7ions, and that 
in others, as often as in our /etves. Where- 
as, the Rea ſous moving to Election are 
ſuch as ſhew the Tendency of an Ac. 
tin to gratify ſome Affection in the A- 
vent. e 


Tuk Proſpect of the Pleaſure of 
elf Approbation, is indeed often a Mo- 
tive to chuſè one Action rather than a- 
nother; but this ſuppoſes the oral 
Senſe, or Determination to approve, prior 
to the Election. Were Approbation vo- 
luntarily choſen, from the Proſpect of 
its concomitaut Pleaſure, then there could 


244 2 trations upon the 


Sect. 1.be no Condemnation of our own Actions 
por that is e 


As to that conſuſed Word Lought 
tis needleſs to apply to it again all 
chat was s ſaid about Ops 


3 


SEC ITI. 


VV 


3 2 Se ——- e 
— ns * — — . . A 
I 


boncerning that Character of Virtue 
and Vice, Te Fitneſs or Unfit- 
—:. 8 


II E come next to examine ſome other 7;: Fine 
Explications of Morality, Which ade Unht- 
have been much inſiſted on of late. We nul 
are told, that there are eternal and immu 
table Differencesof Things, abſolutely 
and antecedently : that there are allo 
* eternal and unalterable Relations in 
the Natures of the Things themſelves, 
from which ariſe Agreements and *Dzf- 
* agreements, Congruities and Incongrui- 
fie, Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of the Ap- 
| plication of Circumſtances, to the Qua- 

* ifications of Perſons; that Actions 

* agreeable to theſe Relations are morally 

* Good, and that the contrary Actions are 
orally Evil” Theſe Expreſſions are 

I. Yomerimes made of the ſame Import with 

thoſe more common ones: acting agree- 
* ably to the eternal Reaſon and Truth 


155 


— — 


* See Dr. Samuel Clarke's Boyle's Lectures; and many 


ate Authors, 3 | 
| wy R 3 | 66 of 
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Hluſtrations upon the 


SGect. 1, of Things.” "Tis aſſerted, that K God 
A © who knows all thele Relations, & 


does guide his Actions by them, ſince 


© hehas no wrong Affection? (the Word 
_ [ wrong ] ſhould have been firſt explained); 
And that in like manner theſe Relations, 


« &C. ought ( another unlucky Word in 


Morals) to determine the Choice of all 
KRationals, abſtractly from any Vicus 
* of Iutereſt. If they do not, theſe 
Creatures are infolently connteratting 
heir Creator, and as far as they can, 
* making things to be <what they are not, 
which is the greareſt Impicty.” _ 


Tur Things are now different is cer 


rain, That Ideas, to which there is no 
Oszeet yet exiſting conformable, are allo 
afferent, is certain, That upon comparing 
two Ideas there ariſes a rel/atzve Idea, ge- 


nerally when the two Ideas compared have 


in them any Modes of the ſame ſimple 


Idea, is allo obvious. Thus every extend: 
ed Being may be compared to any other of 
the ſame Kinds of Dimenſtous; and reli. 


tive Ideas be formed of greater, leſs, 


equal, doable, triple, ſubduple, &c. with 
infinite variety. This may let us ſee that 
Relations are not real Qualities inherent 


in external Natures, but only Ideas neceſ 


ſarily accompanying our Perception of two 


Objects at Once, and comparing them. 
Relative Ideas do continue, when the er. 


ternal 


— — . _ 


Men sus 447 
d MF ternal Objects do not exiſt, provided we Sect. 2 
retain the tu]¾ Ideas. But what the eter - 


/ Relations in the Natures of Things do 

d mean, is not ſo eaſy perhaps to be con- 

) ceived. ˙V)5 . 

45 ; — | | . | 

"Y To ſhew particularly how far Morality Three ſorts 

al can be concerned in Relations, we may ons cone 

-* W conſider them under theſe Three Claſſes. dere. 


. The Relations of inanimate Objects, ass 
to their Quantity, or active and Paſſive 
Powers, as explained by Mr. Locke. 2. The 
Relations of inanimate Objetts to rational 
Agents, as to their active or paſſive Pow-. 
ers. z. The Relations of rational Agents 
among themſebves, founded on their Pow- 
ers or Actions paſt or continued. Now let 
us examine what Fitneſſes or *Unfitneſſes 
ariſe from any of theſe ſorts of Relations, 
in which the Morality of Actions may 
conſiſt ; and whether we can place Mora- 
ity in them, without preſuppoſing a moral 
denſe. Tis plain, that ingenious Author 
lays nothing againſt the Suppoſition of a 
moral Senſe But many do imagine, that 
his Account of moral Ideas is indepen- 
dent upon a 22oral Senſe, and therefore are 4 
leſs willing to allow that we have ſuch an — 
immediate Perception, or Sexſe of Virtue 
and Vice. What follows is not intended 
to oppoſe his Scheme, but rather to ſug- _ 
geſt what ſeems a neceſſary Explication of 
t; by ſhewing that it is no otherwiſe in- 
ET eg R 4 : tel. 


248 Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 2. telligible, but upon Suppoſition of a h] . 
o 9 8 0 
3 5 | e 

Noneof I. RELATIONS of inauimate Objeii; In 
_ then ex- being known, puts it in the Power ofa K 
al Mo- rational Agent often to 47ver/ify them, to Il ci 
without a Change their Forms, Motions, or Qualitics o 
Senſe. of any kind, at his pleaſure : but no IM 
body apprehends any Viitue or Vice in N K 
juch Actions, where no Relation is ap. MM # 
prehended to a rational Agent's Happineſs 

or Miſesy; otherwiſe we thould have got MM - 

into the Claſs of Virtues all the practical I 7: 
Mathe maticſs, and the Operations of CH. or 

8 th 


2. As to the Relations of inauimate iſ be 
Objects to rational Agents; the Know- I P 
| ledge of them equally puts it in one's Power I v: 
to deſiroy Mankind, as to preſerve them. I us 
Without preſuppoſing Affectious, this W fri 
Knowledge will not excite to one Action MF 
rather than another; nor without a t 
Senſe will it make us approve any Action I F: 
more than its contrary. The Relation of I loi 
Corn to human Bodies being known to a I th 
Perſon of kind Afections, was perhaps I Te 
the excitzug Reaſon of teaching Mankind ¶ eit 
Husbandry :; But the Knowledge of the I K. 
Relations of Arſenick would excite a ma- je 
ficions Nature, juſt in the ſame manner, ¶ lat 
to the greateſt Miſchief. A Sword, an Ae 
Hatter, a Musker, bears the ſame Hela. En 
| _— 8 


* 


"MORAL e i 

ion to the Body of an Hero, which they Sect. 2. 
do to a Nobber. The killing of either is 

equally agreeable to theſe Nelatious, but 
'; W not equally good in a moral Senſe. The 
a W Knowledge of 7he/e Relations neither ex- 
| cites to Actions, nor juſtifies them, with- 
out preſuppoſing either Affectious or a 
moral Senſe. Kind Aſfectious with ſuch 
Knowledge makes Heroes; malicious Af- 


fections, Villains. 


3. TR ; laſt /orr of Relations is that among 
rational Agents, founded on their Actions 

or Affectious; whence one is called C ea- 
tor, another Creature; one Benefator, 
the other Beneficiary (if that Word may 

be uſed in this general Senſe ; ) the one 
Parent, the other Child; the one Go- 
vernor, the other Subject, &c. Now let 
us ſee what Fitneſſes or *Unfitneſſes ariſe 
from theſe Relations. ee 


TAERRE is certainly, independently of 
Fancy or Cuſtom, a natural Tendency in 
lome Actions to give Pleaſure, either to 
the Agent or to others; and a contrary 
Tendency in other Actions to give Parr, 
either to the Agent or others: This tort of 
Relation of Actions to the Agents or Ob. 
jefts is indiſputable. If we call theſe Re- 
lations Fitueſſes, then the moſt contrary 
Actions have equal Fitneſes for contrary 
ela. Ends; and each one is unfit for the End po 
2 | = the 
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210 Illuſtrations pon be 


Sect. 2. the other, Thus Compaſſion is fit to make 
ee happy, and unſit to make others 


miſerable. Violation of Property is fit 
to make Men m:ſeravle, and unfit to make 
them happy. Each of theſe is both #7 and 
unit, with reſpect to different Ends. The 


bare Fitneſi then to an End, is not the 


Idea of moral Goodneſs. 


prRRHAPs the virtuous F imneſs is that 


: of Ends. The Fitneſs of a ſubordinate 
End to the ultimate, cannot conſtitute the 
Action good, unleſs the ultimate End be 
good. To keep a Conſpiracy ſecret is not 
a good End, tho it be fit for obtaining a 
farther Eud, the Succeſs of the Conſpiracy, 
The moral Fitneſs muſt be that of the . 
trmate End itſelf: The publich Good alone 
is a ft End, therefore the Means fic for 
this Eud alone are good. 


Wuar means the Fimneſs of an w_ 


mate End? For what is it fit? Why, t 

an ultimate End, not fit for any thing fr 
ther, but abſolutely fit. What means that 

Word ##? If it notes a ſimple Idea it 
muſt be the Perception of ſome Senſe: 
_ thus we muſt recur, upon this Scheme too, 
to a moral Senſe, 


T Agree- 


. with 


Relations Ir Fitneſs be not a ſample Idea, let it be 


preſuppoſes defined. Some tell us, rhat it is an 


_ — of an Afeetion, Deſire, 


moral 


Senſe, $6 Action, 
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« Action, or End, to the Relations of Sect. 2. 


Agents. But what means Agreement 2 WWW 
Which of theſe four Meanings has it? 1. We 
ſay one Quautity agrees with another of 
equal Dimenſions every way. 2. A Co- 


| rollary agrees with a Theorem; when our 7 


knowing the latter to be Truth, leads us 
to know that the former is allo a g Pro- 
poſition. 3. Meat agrees with that Body 
which it tends to preſerve. 4. Meat a- 
grees with the Taſte of that Being in whom 
it raiſes a pleaſant Perception. If any one 
of theſe are the Meanings of Agreement in 
the Definition, then one of theſe is the 
Idea of Fitneſs. 1. That an Action or 
Affection is of the ſame Bulk and Figure = 
with the Relatzon. Or, 2. When the Re- 
lation is a true Propoſition, ſo is the Action 
or Affection. Or, 3. The Action or Af- 
fection tends to preſerve the Relation; and 
contrary Actions would deſtroy it: So 


that, for inſtance, Gop would be no 


longer related to us as Creator and Bene- 
factor, when we dilobeyed him. Or, 4. The 
Action raiſes plea/ant Perceptions in the 
N All theſe Expreſſions ſeem ab- 
PT!!! OE, 


THESE Gentlemen probably have ſome 
other Meanings to theſe Words F:#e/s or 
Agreement, 1 hope what is ſaid will ſhew 
the need for Eæxplication of them, tho 
they be ſa common, There is one Mean- 


ng 


| 
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Illuſtrations upon the 


| Sect. 2. ing perhaps intended, however it be ob. 
ſcurely expreſſed, That certain Afec- 


cc 


ci 


cc 


« tions or Actions of an Agent, ſtanding 


* in a certain Relation to other Agents, 
is approved by every Obſerver, or raiſes 


in him a grateful Perceptiou, or moves 


cc 


the Obſerver to /ove the Agent.” This 


Meaning is the fame with the Notion of 
* a moral „„ 


Wu OE VER its 7 Vir irtue or Vice by 


” Juſtice or 1njuſtice, Right or Wrong, uſes 
only more ambiguous Words, which will 


equally lead to acknowledge a moral Senſe. 


MORAL SENSE. 


SECT We: 


Mr. Woolaſton's Significancy of = 


W Truth, as the Idea of Virtue con- 

| fagered. - > . 

” R. WOoOL ASTON * has introduced 
a new Explication of moral Virtue, 
viz. S$rgnificancy of Truth in Actions, 
| ſuppoſing that in every Action there is ſome 
| Jzgnzficancy, like to that which Moraliſte 


| and Civilians ſpeak of in their Tacit Cu. 


 ventions, and Quaſi Contrat7us ! 


THE Word $:gnzfication is very com- Significa- 
mon, but a little Reflection will ſhew it to ten. 


be very ambiguous. In S:gnzfication of jp, 
| Words theſe things are included: 1. An 
Aſſociation of an Idea with a Sound, ſo that 
when any Idea is formed by the Speaker, 


the Idea of Sound accompanies it. 2. The 


Sound perceived by the Hearer excites the 
Idea to which it is connected. 3. In like 
manner a Judgment in the Speaker's Mind 
is accompanyed with the Ide of a Combr- 


nation of Sounds. 4. This Combination of 


an. - — — 


— 
— — — 3 5 


— — + ; 


5 his Religion of Nature delineated. Vt £ 
EW og EK Sounds 


drawn 


254 


from 


Speech. 
to his Apprehenſion the /u⁴emeut, ot 


8 Lluſtrations upon the 
Sect. 3. ound heard raiſes the Apprehenſion of 
that Judgment in the Mind of the Hearer 


Nothing farther than theſe Circumſtance: 
ſeems to be denoted by Signification. 


| Concluſions HEARING a Propoſition does not of 
itſelf produce either Aſeut or Diſſent, or 


Opinion in the Hearer, but only preſents 


Thema Complexium. But the Hearer him. 
ſelf often forms Judgmeuts or Opinions 
upon this occaſion , either ziumediatel) 


without Reaſoning, or by ſome ſhort A, 
gument. Theſe Opinious are ſome one or 


more of the following Propoſitions. x. That 


4 Sound ig perceived, and a Judgment ab. 


prehended. 2. Such a Perſon canſed the 


Sound heard. z. The Speaker iuteuded uu 
excite in the Hearer the Idea of ti: 


Sound, and the Apprehenſion of the Judz: 


ment, or Thema Complexum. This Judg- 


ment is not always formed by the Hearer, 
nor is it always true, when Men are heard 
ſpeaking. 4. The Speaker intended to pri: 


duce Aſſent in the Hearer : This Judy: 
ment is not always true. 5. The Speaker 


aſſents to the Propoſition ſpoken : This 


Judgment in the Hearer is often falſe, and 
is formed upon Opinion of the Speaker's 


Veracity, or ſpeaking what expreſſes his 


Opinion uſually. 6. The Speaker does nit 
aſſent to the Propoſition ſpoken ; This 
Judgment of the Hearer is often falſe, 

3 . os 
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| when what is ſpoken is every way true. Sect. 3. 
7. The Speaker intended that the Hearer WWW 


| ſhould believe or judge, that the Propo- 
ſſtion ſpoken was aſſented to by the 
| © Speaker.” 8. The Speaker had the con- 
| trary Intention, to that ſuppoſed in the 
laſt Judgment. Both thele latter Judgments | 

| may be falſe, when the Propoſition ſpoken _ 
| is every way true. 9. The Propoſition 

| ſpoken repreſents the Object as it is, or is 
| logically true. Io. The Propoſition ſpoken 
| does not repreſent the Object as it is, orit 
| 2s logically falſe. | „ ä 


As to the firſt four Circumſtances which Morality 
does not 


| make up the proper S7gnzficancy of Speech, c,yjiht in 
tis ſcarce poſſible that any one ſhould place Significan- 


| Propoſition were /ogzcally true or falſe, 
che having a bare Apprehenſion of it as a 
Tema Complexum, or raiſing this in ano- 
| ther, without intending to produce Aſſeut 
| or *Dz/ſent, can have no more moral Good = 
| or Evil in it, than the Reception of any 
other Idea, or raiſing it in another. This 
| S1gnzficancy of Falſhood is found in the 
very Propoſitions given in Schools, as In- © 
fiauces of Falſhood, Abſurdity, Contra- 
| difFzon to Truth, or Blaſphemy. The 
| pronouncing of which, are Actions /ignz- 
Hing more properly than moſt of our o- 
| ther Actions; and yet no body condemns 
| them as immoral. 5 


moral Good or Evil in them. Whether the“ 


——— G—Y—ĩc—5*—ð²d 


r Vf. 
Www As to the Opinions formed by the 
Conclu. Hearer, they are all his own Aclion as 
ſions orn. much as any other Concluſion or Fudgment 

eaby Hear. formed from Appearances of any ſort what: 
ſoevyer. They are true or falſe, according 
to the Sagacity of the Ob/erver, or his 
Caution. The Hearer may form perfectly 
true Opinions or Judgments, when the 
Spealber is guilty of the baſeſt Fraud; 
and may form falſe Judgments, when the 
Speaker is perfectly innocent, and ſpoke 
nothing fa//e in any Senſe, 
TAE Evils which may follow from the 
falſe Judgments of the Hearer, are no other- 
wiſe chargeable on the Speaker, than as 
the evil Conſequences of another's Action 
of any kind may be chargeable upon any 
Perſon who co-operated; or, by his Action 
or Omiſſion, the Conſequence of which he 
might have fore/een , did either actually 
intend this Evil, or wanted that Degree 
of kind Affection, which would have in- 
clined him to have prevented it. 
The Mo-. THE Intention of the Speaker is what 
raliry of all Moraliſts have hitherto imagined the 
Speech Virtue-or Vice of Words did depend upon, 
ton, and not the bare Szgnzficancy of Truth ot 


——— — 
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+ Illuſtrations upon the 


Falſhood. This Intention is either, 1. T0 

lead the Hearer into a true or falſe Opiui. 
on about the Sentiments of the Speaker. 
SL Et ET = 
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| 2. To make the Hearer aſſent to the Pro. Sect. 3. 
$ /o//tion ſpoken. Or, 3. Both to make the NV. 


| Hearer aſſent to the Propoſition, and judge 
that the Speaker alſo aſſents to it. Or, 
4. To accompliſh ſome End, by means of _ 
| the Hearer's aſſent to the Propoſition po. 
ken. This End may be known by the 
Speaker to be either publickly uſeful, or 
ublicſly hurt ful. e 


Some Moraliſts * of late have placed 
al Virtue in Speech in the Intention of the 

| laſt kind. vg. Accompliſhing ſome pubC- 

lickly uſeful End, by ſpeaking either 40 
gical Truth or Falſhood and that all 
Vice in ſpeaking, conſiſts in intending to 

effect ſomething publicly rnriful by 

Speech, whether /ogzcally true or falſe, 

and known to be ſuch; or by uſing 

Speech in a manner which we may fore- 

| © ſee would be publicly hurtful, whether 

| © we actually zztend this evil Conſequence 
or not.” Some ſtricter Moral:/ts aſſert, 
that the public Evils which would en- 
| © ſue from deſtroying mutual Confidence, 
by allowing to ſpeak Propoſitions known 
o be falſe on any occaſion, are ſo 
great, that no particular Advantage to 


be expected from ſpeaking known login 


cal Falſhoods., can ever over-ballance 


-Y c 1 A. y * {3% - . 


—_y 
: . * — 
— — 4 4 


„ 2 Barberack's Notes on Puffendorf, Lib. iy. c. I, 75 
1 HR them; 


Iuſtrations upon ie 
3. them; that all uſe of Speech ſuppoſes a 


A © tacit Convention off Sincerity, the Vio. 


lation of which is always evil.“ Both 
ſides in this Argument agree, that the 0. 
ral Evil in Speech conſiſts either in ſome 
direct malicious Intention, or a Tendency 
to the publick Detriment of Society; which 
Tendency the Agent might have fore/een, 
as connected with his Action, had he not 
wanted that Degree of good Affection 
which makes Men attentzve to the Effects 
of their Actions. Never was bare Ig}: 
cancy of Falſhood made the Idea of moral 
Evil. Speaking logical Falſhood was till 
looked upon as innocent in many cafes. 
Speaking contrary to Sentiment, or moral 
Falſbood. was always proved evil, from 

ſome publickly hurtful Tendency, and not 

ſuppoſed as evil immediately, or the ſame 


Idea with Vice. The Intention to decent 


was the Foundation of the Guilt. This 
Intention the Speaker ſtudies to conceal, 
and does not gui it: It is an Act of the 


Will, neither ſignified by his Words, not 


itſelf //2n:fying any thing elle. 


Tnuis Point deſerved Conſideration, be- 


cauſe if any Action be /i2n:ficant, tis cer. 
tainly the Act of Speabin 


ſhood, 


: And yet even 
in this the Virtue is not the N Ja of 
Truth, nor the Vice the ſignifying Ta. 
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pends upon a like Afocration of Ideas with keancy of 


| them, made either by Nature, or arbi- Action. 


| trartly, and by Cuſtom, as with Sounds. 
| Letters are by Cuſtom the S$rens of Sounds. 

A Shriek or Groau is a natural $7gn of Fear 
or Pain: A Motion of the Hand or 
Head may ſignify Aßent, Diſſent, or Deſire, 


| The cutting down tall Poppies was an 


| anſwer : The ſending Spurs, advice to 
Flight : Kindling many Fires raiſes the 

Opinion of an ZAncampment - Raiſing a 

| Smoke will raiſe Opinion of Fire. 


Tux moſt important Diſtinction of 
| S2gns is this, that * 1. Some Appearances 
| © are the Occaſion upon which an Obſer- 
ver, by his own reaſoning, ' forms a 
Judgment, without ſuppoſing, or having 
reaſon to believe, that the Agent, who 
| ** cauſed theſe Appearances, did it with 
| © deſign to communicate his Sentiments to 
others; or when the Actions are ſuch 
as are uſually done by the Agents, with- 
out deſigning to raiſe Opinions in Ob- 
ſervers. 2, Some Actions are never 
uſed but with profeſſed Deſign to con- 
vey the Opinions of the Agent to the 

|* O#/erver ; or ſuch as the Obſerver in- 


E 


«cc 
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| * Se Grotius de Jure Bell. Lib. 3. c. 1. f 
_— S2 Fer 


Tat Signification of ſome Actions de- i one 
E nl- 


3 


SEN: z. 
coup „ 7eaſon to believe that the Cauſer of the 


Illuſtrations upon the 


« fers nothing from, but upon having 


Appearance intended to convey ſome Sen- 


timeout to the Obſerver,” z. Other 


Signs are uſed, when *© the Signiſier gives 
no reaſon to conclude any other Iuten- 


e 7707, but only to raiſe an Appreben/ion | 


f the Judgement, or the Thema Com. 
„ plexum, without profeſ/ing any deſign to 
«© communicate his Sentiments, or to pro- 


duce any ſent in the Obſerver.” 


| To do Actions from which the Obler- | | 
Fer Will form falſe : Opinions , without 


having reaſon to imagine an Intention in 


the Agent, is never of itſelf imagined evil, 


let the Signs be natural or inſtituted ; pro- 


vided there be no malicious Intention, or 


neglect of publick Good. Tis never called 


a Crime in a Teacher, to pronounce an 4. 


ard Sentence for an inſtance ; in a Noble. 


mam, to travel without Coronets ; Or a 


Clergyman in Lay-Habit, for private Con- 


veniency, or to avoid troubleſome Cerc- 


mony; to /eave Lights in a Loage, to 
make People conclude there is a Hate 
kept. This Ciguificancy may be in any 
Action which is obſerved ; but as true Cor 
cluſions argue no Virtue in the Agent, ſo 
falſe ones argue no Vice. 


RAISIN Ge Opinions deſignedly by 
the /econd Soft of Signs, which ae 
o Xs lea 
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lead the Obſerver to conclude Intention in Sect. 3. 
| the Agent to communicate his Sentiments, WWW 
whether the Signs be ca/{omary, inſlituted, 
or natural, is generally evil, when the 
Agent knows the Falſhood; ſince it tends 
| to diminiſh hbwtual Confidence, To [end 

8 3/75 to a Friend, whom the Sender ima- 
gines to be in no danger, to deceive by 
| Hieroglyphicks or Painting, is as criminal 
| as a falſe Letter, This Siguificancy oc- 
curs in very few human Actions: Some 
of the molt important Virtues profels no 

| deſign of communicating Sentiments, or 

| raiſing Opinions either true or falſe : Nor 

is there any more Intention in ſome of the 

| moſt vzrzous Affions. Again, who can 

imagine any /7z77ze in all Actions, where 

there is this Szerficancy of Truth with Ju- 

| tentzon ? Is it Virtue to ſay at Chriſtmoſs, 

W that the Mornings are ſharp?” to Grcton 

Lvith the Hand, in ſign of Aſſeut to ſuch 

an Aſſertion? And in falſe Propoſitions 

| thus ſignified by Actions or Horde, there 


Is no Evil appichended where the Fui/hood 
| 18 only logical. When the Fa.ſhood 1s 
5 40 


known by the Agent, the Evil is not ima- 
) WW gined in the Szen;francy, but in doing 
| what one may foreſce tends to breed Di- 
o Prof? in Society. And did all moral Evil 
| conſiſt in neral Falſhood, there could be 
no Hang of Igucrauce. If Mr. Loblaſion 
alledges, that Tgnorance of ſome things 
„ * ſignifies this Falſhood, g. Ve are nat 
_— == « oblingd 
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Sec. 3. oblized to know the Truth:” Tbis ih 


Illiſtrations upon the 


WV Falſhood is not ſignified with Intention; 


Signifi- 
cancy dif- 
ferent from 
the Mo- 
_ rality, 


nor is it oral Falſhood, but only logical: 
ſince no Man in an Error knows that * he 
1 obliged to know the contrary Truth.” 

Mr. VJ oolaſtou's uſe of the Words [ought] 
or { obliged] without a diſtinct Meaning. is 
not peculiar to this Place. 


Tur third ſort of Sionifeavey of Falſe- 


hood is never apprehended as morally Evil. 
if it were, then every Dramatick Writer 
draw ing evil Characters, 
Painter, every Writer of Allegorzes, or 

 £pucks, every Philoſopher teaching the 
Nature of coutradic toi ” Propoſutions, would 
be thonght criminal. 


every Hiſtory 


Bur ſince only the PP fort of Sionif 
cancy can be in all Actions, and that too 
ſuppoſing that every Action whatſoever is 


obſerved by ſome Being or other: Let us 


ee if this will account for Morality. Per. 


haps either, 1ſt, Every Action is go 
_ ++ which leads the Obſerver into true Obi. 
nions concerning the Sentiment of the 


*© Agent, whether the Agent's Opiuiou. 
* be true or falſe.” Or, 2dly, That Ac: 
tion is good which leads the Obſerver 
into true Opinions concerning the Ol. 


ect, the Tendency of” the Action, aud 


* the Relation between the Agent and 


«7 the Object, 


Dao 


Dip Virtue conſiſt in this fir /? /ort 
| Signzficancy of Truth, it would depend not 
upon the Agent but the Sagacity of the Ob 
ſerver The acute Penetration of one 
would conititute an Actiou virtuous, and 


| WAS UIFFUOUS, © 
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the Raſhneſs or Stupidity of another would 


Af1ons would raiſe no falſe Opinion of the 


| Sentiments of the Agent, in a judicious 
C e 


Tux ſecond ſort of Significancy would 


allo make Virtuè conſiſt in the Power of 


| Obſervers. An exact Realoner would re- 
| ceive no falſe Opinion from the worſt Ac- 
tion concerning the Oꝶyect or Relation of 
the Agent to it: And a fal/e Opinion might 
| be formed by a weak Obſerver of a per- 
| fetly good Action. An Obſerver who 
knew an Agent to have the ba/e/t Temper, 
would not from his worſt Action conclude 
any thing fal/e concerning the Object: 
And all ſuch fal/e Opinions would ariſe 


only upon Suppoſition that he Agent 


hour may it not be ſaid, that whether 

et Mien reaſon well about Actions or not, 

„there are ſome Concluſious really deduct- 

140 ble from every Action? It is a Datum 

from which ſomething may be inferred 
* by uſt Conſequence, Whether any one ac- 

1 


S 4 *« tually 


-- Se. 2. 
1 


Tluftrations upon the 


+ Ta tually infers it or not. Thenmay not this | B 
Wwe nay in Actions, whether we call it 


% Jrgnificancy or not, that only true 
« Propoſitions can be inferred from them 
« by juſt Reaſoning, be moral Goodneſs ? 
And may it not be the very Idea of m 
« ral Evil in Actions, that ſome falſe 
«* Concluſions can by juſt Conſequence be 
« deduced from them?“ Or if we will not 
allow theſe to be the very Ideas of moral 

Good and Evil, © are they not anver/al 
"8 2 10 Characters to W the one 
by from the other! bo 5 e 


N 


5 oO E may here obſerve i in | general, that | | 
ſince the Exiſtence of the Action is ſup- 
poſed to be a true Premiſe or Datum, no 
1572 Concluſion can poſſibly be inferred 
from it by // Reaſoning. We could per. 
| haps often juſtly infer, that the Agent had 
Falſe Opinious; but then this Concluſion 
of the Obſerver, vis. ©* that the Agent 
P has falſe eee is really true. 


Tre Con- Bur again, it will not make an Univer 


„ ſal Character of good Actions, that a jult 


1 . ae. Reaſoner would infer from them, that 


IJuſi Cha: 


„ the Opinions of the Agent are true” 
For it is thus Men muſt reaſon from Ac- 
tions; vis. Given the Conſtitution , 
Nature, the Affections of Agents, and 
the Action, to conclude concerning the Of! 
920ns Or more generally given an y three 


i 


„ the/e to conclude the fourth. Thus ſup- Sc. 3. 
poſe the Conſtitution of Nature fluch, 
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that the private Intereſt of each Indi. 
« vidual is connected with the publick 
« Good: ” Suppoſe an Agent's Affections 


ſelfiſh only, then from a publickly uſeful 


Action we infer, that the Agent's Opi- 
« pions are true And from a publickly 


hurtful Action conclude his W to be 
$ falle. DE 


Taz fame Conſtitution ſuppoſed with 


| peblick Afettione as well as et. The 
obſerving a kind or publickly uſeful Alion, 


will not immediately infer, that the Agent's 
Opinions are either true or falſe : With 
falſe Opinions he might do prblickly uſe eful 


Actions out of his publick Afettions, in 
thoſe caſes wherein they are not appa- 


rently oppoſite to his Intereſt, A publick 
Action oppoſite to ſome preſent private 


Intereſt, would generally evidence rue 
| Opinions; or if the Opinions were falſe, 
that his prblick Aﬀettions were in this 


Caſe much ftronger than his Se Love. A 


cruel Action would indeed evidence falſe 
Opinions. 


Svuprosr the ſame Conſtitution in all 
other reſpects, with nalicious Afﬀections in 
an Agent. A cruel or ungrateful Action 


would not always prove the Opinions of 
| te Agenit to be falſe; but only that his 


Malice 


Jn 222 — = - 2 . ors 
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Sect. 3. Malice in this inſtance, was more violent 


than regard to his Intereſt. A beneficen; 


Action would prove only one of theſe 


ſtitution were true; or, that if he was 
miſtaken about the Conſtitution, he had 
_ alſo a fal/e Opinion of the natural Ten. 
dency of the Action. Thus fal/e Opini- 
ons may be evidenced by contrary Ac: 
tions. BO al nn LR Elo + 


private Intereſt could be advanced in 


_ *. Oppoſition to the public“ (this we may | 


call an evil Conſtitution: ) Suppoſe only 
Self-Love in the Agent, then a publichi 
uſeful Action, any way toilſome or ex- 
penſive to the Agent, would evidence fa/e 
Opinions And the moſt cruel ſelfiſh Ac- 
Tious would evidence true Opinions. 


IN an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe kind 

_ Afettions in the Agent; à publickly uſe- 
Ful Action would not certainly argue either 
true or falſe Opinions. If his Opinions 
were true, but kind Affection ſtronger 
than He- Love, he might act in the ſame 
manner, as if his Opinions were falſe, and 


Self-Love the reiguing Affection. 


Ix an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe ma. 
licious Afettions in an Agent, all publickly 
uſeful Actious would argue falſe Opini— 
| | | | 1 oni; 


two, either that his Opinions of the Con. 


SurPOSE © a Conſtitution wherein 4 
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argue 7770 ones. 


Tuls may ſhew us that Mens Actions 
are generally publickly uſeful, when they 
have true Opinions, only on this account; 
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| ons; and publickly hurtful Aclions would Sect. z. 


2 


that we neither have malicious Affectiuns 


| naturally, nor is there any probability, in 
| our preſent Conſtitutiou, of promoting a 


| private Intereſt ſeparately from, or in Op- 


| poſition to the Public. Were there con- 


trary Aſectious and a contrary Conſtitu- 


tion, the moſt cruel Actions might flow 


from true Opinions; and conſequently 


of pubiichly uſeful Aclious might flow from 


| falſe ones. 


| In our preſent Conſtitution, tis proba- now far: 


ble no Perſon would ever do any thing pub- 
| lickly hurtful, but upon ſome falſe Opinion. 


The flowing from true Opinions is indeed” 


a tolerable Character or Property of /77- 


is a Cha- 
racter of 
Virtue, 
hat it 
flows from 
true Opt- 


tue, and flowing from ſome falſe Opinion nions. 


a tolerable Character of Vice; tho neither 


be ſtrictly univerſal. But, 1. This is not 


Proper Signification. A judicious Obſerver 


never imagines wy Intention to communt- 
\ Cate Opimons in ſo 


an Action ſignify Falſhood, tis generally 


me of the moſt impor- 
tant Actions, either good or evil. 2. Did 


only logical. 2, The falſe Op1nn in the 


Agent is not the Quality for which the 
| evil Action is condemned; nor is the 


rue 


Imſirations upon the 


3. true Opinion that for which the good Ac. 
N tion is approved. True Opinions in Agents 


often aggravate Crimes, as they ſhew 
higher Degrees of ev Action, or total 
Abſence of good. And falſe Opinions ge- 
nerally extenuate Crimes, unleſs when the 


very Ignorance or Error has flowed from 


evil Kae e, or total Abſence of good. 


118 Frpiizing, for inſtance, how any 


ſhould place the Evil of Ingratitnde in 


denying the Perſon injured, to have been 
a Benefattor. 


really that fal/e Opinion, would think the 
Crime the leis for it: But if he were con- 


vinced that the Agent had a true Opinion, 
he would think his [ngratitude the more 


odions. Where we moſt abhor Actions, 
we ſuppoſe often true Opinions : And lome- 
times admire Actions flowing even from 


falſe Opinions, when they have evidenced 


no Want of f good Affection. 


To write 4 Cenſure upon a Bock ſo well 


deſigned as Mr. Woolaſton's, and fo full of 
very good Reaſoning upon the moſt uſeful 
Subjects, would not evidence much good 


Nature. But allowing him his zzſt Praiſe, 


to remark any Ambiguities or Inadverten- 
eres which may lead Men into Confuſion 


in their Reaſoning, I am confident would 
Have 


The Obſerver of ſuch au 
Action, if he ſuppoſed the Agent had 


Moki insel. 185 
have been acceptable to a Man of ſo much Sect. 


| Goodnels, when he was living. a GN 


ONE may ſee that he has had ſome 
other Idea of moral Good, previous to 
this Significaucy of Truth, by bis in- 
| rroducing, in the very Explication of it, 


Words preſuppoſing the Ideas of Mora- 


| lity previouſly known: Such as [ Rzght,] 
BK [0#/gation,] [Lye,] [his] denoting [Pro- 


Ms. Woolaflon acknowledges that there Signifying 
may be very little ev//in ſome Actions ſig- 7" 


nifying Falſhood ;. fuch as zhrow mg away unequal 
that which is of but little Uſe or Value, Virtue. 


It is objected to him, that there is equal 


| Contrarzety to Truth in ſuch Actions, as in 

| the greateſt Villauy He, in anſwer to it, 

| really unawares gives up his whole Cauſe, 
He muſt own, that there may be the 
ſtricteſt Truth and Certaiuty about Trifles; 
| fo there may be the moſt oο⁰,ν Falſhood. 

| ſignified by trifling Actions. If then Sig- 

| mficancy of Falſhood be the very ſame 
| with oral Evil, all Crimes mult be 
equal. He anſwers, that Crimes increaſe 
according to the Importance of the Truth 
denied; and fo the Virtue increaſes , as 
oe Importance of the Truths athrmed. 
Then 


Virtus 


* 
, LE. 
Virtue and Vice increaſe, as the Iimpor. 


Illuſtrations upon the 


ance of Propoſitions affirmed or denied; 


But Signiſication of Truth and Falſhood 


does not fo increale : „„ 

Therefore VHirtue and Vice are not the 
ſame with JS:gnzfication of Truth or 
Falſpood. . : 


Bur what is this Importance of Truth? 


Nothing elſe but the Moment or Quantit) 
of good or evil, either private or publick, 


which ſhould be produced by Actions, con- 


cerning which theſe rue Fudgments are 


made. But tis plain, the $zgnzfication of 
Truth or Falſhood is not varied by this 
Importance ; therefore Virtuèe or Vice de- 


note ſomething different from this Signif- 


Cation. 


Bur farther, The Importance of Actions 


toward publick Good or Evil, is not the 


Idea of Virtue or Vice Nor does the one 


prove Virtue in an Action, any farther 


than it evidences kind Afectionus; or the 


other Vice, farther than it evidences either 
Malice or Want of kind Affections: O- 


therwiſe a caſual Invention, an Action 
wholly from views of private Intereſt, 


might be as virtuous as the moſt in and 


generons Offices: And Chance-Medley, or , 


Lindly intended, but unſucceſsful Attempts 


would 
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would be as vicious as Murder or Trea- Se. z. 


ONE of Mr. Woolaſton's Illuſtrations some Am. 
that Significancy of Falſhood is the Idea e 
of moral Evil, ends in this, Tig acting laſtonG. 
% a Lye.” What then? Should he not 
S firſt have ſhewn what was moral Evil, 

and that every Lye was ſuch? 5 


ANOTHER Illuſtration or Proof is 
that, 7. is acting contrary to that Rea 
fon which Go has given us as the 
« Guide of our Actions. Does not this 
place the original Idea of oral Evil in 
counteractiug the Deity, and not in 
© /onifying Falſhood ? But, he may ſay, 
Counteracting the Derry denies him 
to be our Benefaftor, and ſignifies 
Ss « Falſhood.“ Then why * ſtanifying | 
Falſbood evil? Why, tis counteratting the 
DIT y, who gave us Reaſon for our 
| Guide. Why is this evil again? It denies 
the Truth, that * he zs our Beuc factor“ 


ANOTHER llluſtration is this, That 
\ = © /grifying Halſbood is altering the Na- 
| © Zures of Things, and making them be 
** what they are not, or deſiring at leaſt 
i 72 make them be what they are not,” If 
by altering the Natures be meant deſtroy- 
* ing Beings, then moral Evil conſiſts in 
| deſiring the Deſtruction of other Natures, 
ms 1 2 


293 Illuſtrations upon the 

| Sed. 3. or in Evil Afect ions. If what is meant ſ ,, 

| be altering the Laws of Nature, or de. ha 

; ftring that they were ſtopped ; this is ſel. 
dom deſired by any but Madmen, nor is 

| this Deſrre evidenced by ſome of the worſl 

[ Actions, nor is /ach Defere always crimi- 


EE EE RE noon a - 
TT 


nal; otherwiſe it were as great a Crime as 


any, to wiſh, when a Dam was broken 


down, that the Water would not overflow 
the Country. e 


ſuch Madneſs never hapned to even the 
worſt of Mankind. When a Man mum ders, 
he does not deſire his Fellow-Creature to be 


both dead and living. When he robs, he 


does not deſire that both he and the Pe. 
0 prielor ſhould at the ſame time poſſeſs 


If any lays, that he deſires to have 2 
Right to that, to which another has a 
Night; tis probably falle Robbers neither 


think of Nights at all, nor are folici- 
tous about acquiring them: Or, if they 


retain ſome t, Notions of Rights, they 
think their Iudigence, Congueſt or Courage 
gives them a Right, and makes the other's 
Right to ceaſe. If attempting to malt 


old = 


1 I, x making Things be what they are not, 0 
| means attempting or deſiring that any IF . 
} Subject ſhould have two oppoſite Quali. 
[| ties at once, or a Quality and its Pri- | . 
F «© vation; tis certain then, that accord- WF .. 5 
. ing to the Srozcks, all vicious Men are , 
. thorowly mad. But.*tis to be doubted, that FF .. , 
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FF 


ties «Js 

5 / ? 

be the 1 Idea of , 277 20. hen CYST ry NW 
Artificer, Purchaſer, or ey ep rale in- 


veſted with an 7 Ofjice is crumwal. 


In of Mr. een 8 Propofitions 
contradicted by Adtic: ! GEN 1 N10 his, 
Duties, C 2. 49 ation, c e 70 b. 


2 0 
„„ „„ 

ſe, Theſe are E 15.10 . Hrincipal, 
Name 1 A „ 5 7· 12 85 de 8 a 
, C ETD 4 #£4 4% 13.5 LIL '* C 8 4q: £1 C 
| . JF 
little Word "hi 118, Ol the Particles Ae, 


alcordliug | are much better: they may 
eſcape Obſervation, and yet may ie mas 
all the Ambiguities of Night, 4 roperty,. 
| Arreement, PReaſenablen 5 F 2 ig 


9 


* "Things as they are, at, A mot as they are 
MW © wt: 0 Or, Alco. aiug to ct I. ey are, 
t or are not, are Exp reſſions he probably 
had learncd from another truly g: at Name, 


„who has not explain cd chem lufticicatly. 


IT may perhaps not ſeem improper ON 72 Quail 


this occaſion to obſerve, that in rhe Quaſi S 
6 „ Te 


Contratins, the C:rni/ians do not imagi ne no Sigi 


: any Act of th : | Mz; ind of tho 7 Zr F WT 95 d., 
Jr » 

| liged to be really ſignificd, but by for of 

- | Piet 10 fur l ſuppoſing 19 it, order him to act 


as if he had contracted, even when they 
cy know that he had contrary Tntentions. 


| It the Tacit Conventions, "tis not a 
Judgment which is ſignified, but an Ac, of 
the Jil tr mnoferring Right, in which 
| there 


274 Th rations upon the 


Sect. 3. there is no Relation to Tyuth or Fulſboud 


ot itſelf. The Non. performance of Cove. 


nants is made penal, not becauſe of their 
Sugnifying Faljhoods, as if this were the 


Crime in them : Bur it is neceſſary, in or- 


der to preſerve Commerce in any Society, 
to make eſbctual all Declarations of Con. 
ſent to transfer Rights by any uſual Signs, 


otherwiſe there could be no Cerrainty in 


Mens Tranſactions. 


SE CT. 


„ Moral Senſe. | 


MORAL SEN 8 E. 


. 


SECT. . 


| Shewing the Uſe of Reaſon concern 


mg Virtue and Vice, upon Suppo- 


tion that awe recerve theſe Ideas 


| I. FAD thoſe who inſiſt ſo much upon 2-4, 


1 the artecedent Reaſonableneſs of Vir- about Mo- 


or provable concerning it, many of our 


rals, four 


Tuc, told us diſtinaly what is reaſonable f., 


| Debates had been prevented. Let us con- 

| fider what Truths concerning Actions Men 
| could deſire to know, or prove by Reaſon. 

I fancy they may be reduced to theſe 


Heads. 1. To know whether there are 


not ſome Actions or Afﬀections which 
| © obtain the Approbation of any Specta- 
tor or Obſerver, and others move his 


Diſlibe and Condemnation *” This 


Queſtion, as every Man can anſwer for 


T2 find 


himſelf, ſo univerſal Exverience and Hiſto- 
| 7yſhew, that in all Nations it is fo; and 
| conſequently the 920ral Senſe is univerſal. 
2. Whether there be any particular 
Quality, which, wherever it is appre- 
| * hended, gains Af probation, and the con. 
© trary raiſes Di/approbation ©” We ſhall 


70 


Sect. 


It trations upon the 
find this Q lity to be kind G A, lion, © 


WR Study ot the Good of others; and thus 


the m07al Senſes of Men are generally 2 


form. About theſe two Queſtions there 


is little reaſonipg; we know how to an- 


iwer them from reflee Qing on our own Sed. 


711mciits, or by confulting ot bers. 3. What 
« Actions do really evacnce kind A ee 
"y on, or do really tend to the great?) ; 


; all The Per W of thoſe who 
treat of the particular Laws of Nature 


or even of Civil Laws: This is the gel 
Field, and the moſt uſeſul Subject of Ace. 


Song, w. hich remains upon every Scheme 
I Mor als. 4. What are the Motives 


which, even from Self-Love, would ex- 
« cite each Individual to do thoſe Actions 


„ which arc publickly uſeful? 'Tis pro- 


bable indeed, no Man would approve as | raj 


virtuous an Action publicly uſeful, to 


which the Agent” was excited only by 


Self. Love, without any kind Affection: 
Tis allo \ probablc that no view of Iutereſt 
can raile that kmd Ajef710a, which we 


approve as virtuous; nor can any Ke. 


uiug do it, except that which ſhews ſome 


mos al Goodneſs, or kind Ajjettions in the 


Object; for this never fails, where it is 


obſerved or ſuppoſed in any Perſon to raile 
the Love of the Obſerver; ſo that £ 27 ⁰,j 


is not properly ſaugbe. 


Y £1 
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Sect. 4. 
LET ſince all Men have naturally Se 


Love as well as kind Affection, the former 


may often counteract the latter, or the 
latter the lormer; in cach caſe the Agent 


is areaſy, and in ſome degree 777 app 


The firit 74/þ Yiews of human Affairs ot. 
ten reprelent private [tereſt as oppoſite 
to the ui: When this is apprehended, 
Self- Love may often engage Men in . 


lickly hurtful Actions, which their 140; 4 
arg will condemn : and this is the ordina- 


Cauſe of Vice. To reprelent theſe 
Kodives of Self-Tntereſt, to engage Men 


to publickly uleful Actions, is certainly 
the moſt neceſſary Point in Morals. This 
| has been fo well done by the antieut Mo- 
s 74/:/is, by Dr. Curbera 2, Pufendory, 
| Grotzus, Shaftesbury; "tis made fo cer- 
tain from the divine Government of the 
World, the Stare of Mankind, who can- 
ot ſubſiſt without Society, from univer- 


ſal Experience and Cos ent, from znward 
Conſtionſneſs of the Pleaſure of kind Af. 


fections, and Self- p27 01atzor, and of the 
| Torments of Malice, or Hatred, or Envy, 
or Anger; that no Man who conſiders 
theſe things, can ever imagine he can have 
| any poſſible Iutereſt in oppoſing the pub- 
lick Good; or in che king or reſtraining 

his kind Affections; nay, if he had no 
| kind Affoctions, his very Self Love and 

| Regard ro his private Good might excite 


4-3 ” him 


II trations ow the 
4 bi to publickly uſeful Actions, and dil. 


NS ſuade from the contrary. 


Wuar farther ſhould be provable 
concerning Virtuc, whence it thould be 
called reaſorable antecedently to all Aﬀec- 
tion, or Intereſt, or Senſe, or what it 
ſhould be #7 for, one cannot eaſily ima- 
gine. 


PERHAPS what has ebene the Epi 
thet Reaſonable, or flowing from Reaſon, 
in oppoſition ro what flows from 1n//;nt, 
Alfeclion, or Paſſion, ſo much into ule, 

is this, That it is often obſerved, that 

the very beſt of our particular Aﬀeftinns 
or Defires, when they are grown vio- 
1 lent and paſſionate, thro' the confajed 
gen ſatious and Propenſities which at- 
tend them, do make us incapable of 
«« conſidering calmly the whole Tendency 
of our Actions, and lead us often into 
*© what is ab/olarely pernicious, under 
* ſome Appearance of velative or parti. 
% cular Good.” This indeed may give 
| ſome ground for diſtinguiſhing berween 
| paſſionate Actions, and thoſe from calm 
Deſire or Affection which employs our 
 Reaſin freely: But can never ſet rational 
Actions in Oppoſition to thoſe from II. 
ftinff, Deſire or Affection. And it mult 
be owned, that the moſt perfect Virtuc 
conſiſts in the calm, unpaſſionate Ben us. 
Hence, 


lence, rather than in particular Aﬀec- ; 


MOR AL SENSE. 


tions. 


Ir one asks how do we know that row we | 
our Aﬀettions are right when thay are" 
« kind?” What does the Word [right 
mean? Does it mean what we approve t 


This we know by Conſcionſneſs "of. ons - © 
Senſe, Again, how do we know that our 


\ denſe is right, or that we approve our 
Approbation? This can only be anſwered = 
by another Queſtion, viz. © How do 


wwe know we are pleaſed when we arc 


_ * pleaſed ?? — Or does it mean, how 


do we know that we ſhall a/ways ap- 


prove what we 9 approve ?” To an- 


ſwer this, we muſt firſt know that the 


Same Conſtitution of our S$en/e thall always 
remain : And again, that we have applyed 
our ſelves carefully ro conſider the narrral 


Tendency of our Actions. Of the Cont:- 
nuance of the ſame Conſtitution of our 


; denſe, we are as ſure as of the Continu- 


ance of Gravitation, or any other Law 
of Nature: The Tendency of our own 


Actions we cannot always know; but we 
may know certainly that we hearty and 
ſincerely ſtudied to act according to what, 


by all the Evidence now in our Power to 
obtain, appeared as moſt probably teuding 
to publick Good, When we are conſcious 


| of this ſucere Endeavour, the evil CG. 
| ſequences which we could not haye fore- 


| 1 x 4 8 ſeen. 
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= Sect. a. cen, never will make us cn, Mur Con- 
* duct. Bui 

We mah often approve at hi“ * hat We 
Hall 4 Was ds COndemn. 


Hour , the Que! tion means, How ar: 
Moral  ** WE « Gus that what we ap Pprove, all 5 


Ken's % hers iball allo approve!” Of this we 
COT YEELEW | | | 
4% Realon. Can be lure hn 29 Scheme but tis highly 


pretty 77/7f 078 „That the DBIT u allo 
approves kind Atoms, otherw ile 85 
would not have imp lanted them in us, 
determined us by a moral Senſe to pcie c 
them. Now ſince the Probability that 
| Men fjoall judge truly, abſtracting Hom 
any pieſuppoled Prejudice, 15 greater: 
that e 10. „ judge falſly ; tis mort pre 0 
bable, when our Actions are really 4 
and public by af: ful, that 440 eee 
hall judge tyuly of our Intentions, and o 
the Teudenc, of our Actions, and conic- 
Juently approve what Se + odds Ou! 
Jelves, than that they thall Judge Fall 
and condenm them. 


Ir the Meaning of the Queſtion be, 
“ Will the doing what our #407 a7 S 
** approves tend to cr Hlappiueſe, and t 
„the avoiding Milery ?” Tis thus we 
call a Taſie wrong, when ir makes tha: 
Food at preſent grateful, which ſhall occa- 
ſion future Pains, or Deaty, This Quel- 


tion 


yy 
i * 


WILDGUT this //5c7 e Endeaouoni” 


probable th AL the Sen fes 9 5 all Men aro 
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2g tion concerning our Sei, Inter % m uſt be Sc ct. * 
aniwered by fuch Real, 091g as Was men WWW 
rioned above, to be w cl mana ed OY: Our 
Doral 21 both antient and mod 


Tus there ſeezas no part of that Ke. 


ſauiug which was ever uſed by Mor aliſts, 


to be ſuperſeded by ſuppoſing a moral Senſe. 


And yet without a 7207 4/ See there is no 


Explication can be given of our Ideas of 


| Morality ; nor of tha it Re naoleneſs ſup- 


poled antecede;t to all In; ues, Afﬀec- 


lions, or Serj 4. 


« Bur may there not be a right or 
wrons State of our moral Sc; fo, as 
there is in our other Serfes, according 
as they repreient their Objeas to be 
as they really are, or repreſent them o- 
therwiſe? So may not our 92074) Senſe 


| approve that which is v4; 2055, and dif, 25 
| prove Virtue, as a ſickly Palate may dill 


like gratefil Food, or a viliated e 
miſrepreſent CH or Di nenſions ? Mult 
we not know therefore arrecedently what 
is morally Good or Ei, by our Reaſon, be- 
lore we can know that our 729704 Senſe is 


| right 2 


To anſwer this, we muſt remember that 


| of the ſenſible Ideas, tome are allowed to 
be only Perceptions i in our Minds, and not 
| images of any like external Ni 447, as 


Cours, 


ö a 282 Tihftrations upon the 
| | Set. 4 . Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Plus. 


A ſure, Pain, Other Ideas are Images of 
ſomething external, as Duration, Number, 
Extenſion, Motion, Refl : Theſe latter, 

for diſtinction, we may call concomitant 
Ideas of Senſation, and the former pure! 
ſenſible. As to the purely ſenſible 3 
we know they are alter d by any Diſorder 
in our Organs, and made dier ent from 
what ariſe in us from the ſame Objects at 
other times. We do not denominate Ob. 
jects from our Perceptions during the Di/ 
orden, but according to our ordinary Per- 
ceprions, or thoſe of others in good Health: 
et no body imagines that therefore (,. 
 tarrs, Sounds, Taſtes, are not ſenſible 
Ideas. In like manner many Circumfia!: 
ces diverſify the concomitant Ideas But 
we denominate Objects from the Ap- 
pearances they make to us in an 27 


then. But none therefore imagines that it i; 
Reaſon and not Senſe which diſcovers thelc 
concomitaut Ideas, or primary Qualities 


three Things are to be diſtinguiſhed, 1. Thc 
Idea of the external Motion, known fit 
by Senſe, and its Tendency to the Hap" 
refs or Miſery of ſome ſenſitive Nature, 
often inferr'd by Argument or Neaſou. 
2. Apprebenſinn or Opinion of the Afﬀec- 


£10115 


Medium, when our Organs are in no diſ- 
or dvr, andthe Object not very diftant fi u 


jusr fs in our Ideas of Actions. Theſe 
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| tions in che Agent, concluded by our Rea- Sect. 4. 
| ſon So far the Idea of an Action repre SWW 
ſents ſomething external to the Obſerver. 


3. The Perception of Approbation or Diſ- 


approbat tion ariſing in the Obſerver, accord- 


ing as the Affectious of the Agent are ap- 
prehended ud in their juſt Degree, or de- 


Feicut, or malicious. This Approbation 


cannot be ſuppoſed an Image of any thing 


| external, more than the Pleaſure of Har- 
naony, of Taſie, of Smell, But let none 


imagine, that calling the Ideas of Virtue 


and Vice Perceptions of a Senſe, upon ap. | 
| prehending the Actious and Affection of 
| another does diminifh their Reality, more 


than the like Aſſertious concerning all 


| Pleaſure and Pain, Happineſs or Mzſery. 
Our Rea/0n does often correct the Report 
of our Senſes, about the natural T endency 
of the external Action, and corrects raſh 
Concluſious about the Aſectious of the A- 


gent. But whether our moral Senſe be 


| {abject to ſuch a Diſorder, as to have df- 

| ferent Perceptions, from the ſame appre- 
| hended Affectious in an Agent, at different 

| tes, as the Eye may have of the Colours 
of an unaltered Object, 'tis not caly to 
determine: Perhaps it will be hard to find 
any Inſtances of ſuch a Change. What 
| Reaſon could correct, if it fell into ſuch a 

| Diforder, Iknow not; except ſuggeſting to 
its Remembrance its former Approbations, 
and repreſenting the general Senſe of Man- 


kind. 


284 IIIu firations pon the 


Sect. 4. kind. But this does not prove Ideas of 
Miluc and ice to be previous to a Sn, 
more than a like Correction of the Ideas of 
Colour in a Perſon under the PJaundie, 

proves that Colours are perceived by Rea: 


ſon, ee to Senſe. ER = 
= Tx any ſay, this moral Senſe is not 
8 % a Rule e“ What means that Word? It is 
nd reT rigid Body. It is not a gene- 


1 rat Pr fit. aon, Shewing c what Means ac 
Wo Fit to votam an end. It is not a ee 7 
on, aſſerting, that a Superior will mat 
thaſe vappy who att one way, and Rr 
ble cc ho att the contrary wavy, If theſe 
be the Meanings of Rule, it is no Rule; 

yer by reflecting upon it our Underſtand. | 
ing may find out a Rule. But what Arle MN © 
of Actions can be formed, without Rela- 1 
tion to ſome Eud propoſed? Or what Y I « 
can be propoſed. without preſuppoſing u. | « 
 funtfs, Deſfiwes, Aﬀections, or a moral F © 
Senſé, it w ill not be caly to explain. = 
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Sec. 5 


we 


SECT -YV. 


Shewing that Virtue may have what- 


that it is perceived by a Senſe, 


A | 


ever is meant by Merit ; ond be 


rewardable zpon the Suppoſ Ton, 


and elected e Affection or In- 
ſtinct. TY 


60 


| A's 


worthineſs ? Do theſe Words denote the 


0 ME will not allow any Merit in 


Actious flowing from kind Inftintts : 


Merit, lay they, attends Actions to 


which we are excited by Rex/07 alone, 


or to which we freely determine our 


ſelves. The Operation of 1n//:z77s or 


Auctions is neceſſary, and not vollm— 
tary ; nor is there more Het in them 
than in the Hin, of the Sun, the 


 Fruitfulneſs of a Tree, or the Over 
| © flowng of a Stream, which are all Pub. 


= cc 


elch uſeful,” 


Bu UT what does Merit mean! 5 or Praiſe. Merit 


Quality in Actions, which gains ppro- 


cc batting from rhe Obicry er! 5 Or, 2A. . Arc 
| theſe Actions called meritorious, ** which, 
5 when any Oblerycr docs a7prove all o- 


ther 


WW Hat. 


Sect. 5 


- 9 
— 


1 Illuſtrations upon the 


* ther Ob/ervers approve him for his 4p. 
* probation of it; and would condemn 
any Ob ſer ver who did not approve theſe 
Actions?“ Theſe are the only Meanings 
of meritorious, Which I can conceive as 
diſtinct from rewardable, which is conſi- 


dered hereafter ſeparately. _ 


Now we endeavoured already to ſhey, 


that no Reaſon can excite to Action 
Eud can be propoſed without ſome /»- 


« ſim} or Affection.“ What then can I 


be meant by being excited by Reaſon, 1 
diſtinct from all Motion of [nſ{zn&s or 
Ft — 


Tarn determining our ſelves freely, | 


does it mean acting without any Motivt 
or exciting Reaſon? If it did not mcan 
this, it cannot be oppoſed to acFing from 
Iuſtiuct or Aﬀettions, ſince all Moticoe, 
or Reaſons preſuppoſe them. If it do mean 
this, that Merit is found only in Actions 
done without Motive or Affection, by 
mere Hlection, without prepollent He 
ire of one Action or End rather than 
its oppoſite, or without Deſrre of that 
„ Pleaſure Which * ſome do ſuppoſe fol. 
| 8 | ; „ los 


— 0 


* This is the Notion of Liberty given by the Archbiſhop 


of Dublin, in his molt ingenious Book, De Origine _ 
| 45 8 85 This 
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| © lows upon any Eleclion, by a natural Sect. 5. 
| © Connexion:” Then let any Man confider vw 


whether he ever acts in this manner by 


mere Election, without any previous De- : 
\ fire ? And again, let him conſult his own 


Breaſt, whether ſuch kind of Action gains 


not more diſpoſed by Affection, Compaſ- 
ſion, or Love or Deſire,to make his Country 


| Torments of others, but by ſuch an wnaf- 


bis Approbation? Upon ſeeing a Perſon 


fectionate Determination, as that by which 


| happy than miſerable, yet chooſing the one 
rather than the other, from no Deſire of 
| publick Happineſs, nor Averſion to the 


one moves his fr Finger rather than the = 

"Þ cond, in giving an Inſtance of a 7ri/ing 
Action; let any one ask if this Action 

1 ſhould be neritorious and yet that there 

/» Þ ſhould be no Merit in a fender compaſ- 

5 | ſonate Heart, which ſhrinks at every 


em en 


| This Opinion does not repreſent Freedom of Election, as 


| the Deſire of that Pleaſure ſuppoſed to be connected with every 
Election. Upon his Scheme there is a Motive and Eud pro- 
| Poſed in every Election, and a natural Inſtin& toward Hap- 
2 preſuppoſed: Tho 'tis ſuch a Motive and End as 
leaves us in perfect Liberty. Since it is a Pleaſure or Hap- 
pineſs, not connected with one thing more than another, 
but following upon the Determination itſelf. 


— 3 Hcart 


Pain of its Fellou- Creatures, and triumphs 
in their Happiueſi; with kind Affectious 
and ſtrong Deſire labouring for the pub- 
lick Good. If this be the Nature of e- 
vitorious Attions ; 1 fancy every honeſt 


| Oppoſite to all Inbinct or Deſire; but rather as ariſing from 


. 
— 
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Nhiftrations upon the 


Sect. Fi Heart would diſclaim all Merit in Morals. 


But perhaps tis not the zwre t 


Sum, the Frnitfilneſs of 


not Acfioug; 
runs Qualitres, Motions, Attrac 


as violently as the old Tote e rejeQed 
it in Juſtification. 


Bur let us ſee which of the tw © Scuilcs 


of Merit or Praife- worthineſs is founded 
on this ( I won't call it 227 eafonabls Or 
_ eaſiial) but unaffeftionate Choice. 
rit denotes the Quality moving the Oper 
 tator to approve, then there may be 4 
fectionate Election of the greateſt Villany . 
as well as of the moſt uſeful Actions; bur 


Me- 


who will ſay that they are equally « appr pee? 


20:ce which is approved, but the 7+: 


Ln 


Choice of public Good, without any , 


fection. Then Actions are approved tor 


publick e fili 22 and not for- £70050 


Upon this Suppoſition 5 Heat - 
17, Wont 
or if one!. 178 fs thele ac 


they arc at cat 7 HALT 
7025 oy EY 


. 


be zneritor ius. 


And a caſual Invention may 5 5 2 
on. Perhaps Free Eleffion 15 1 
. Rae a uon, and public U ſef ii. 


no ſ the 3 Caro of Approbation * 


neither ſeparately, but both 2 jointly arc z:c- 
mwterwas : Free Election atone is not Me— 
it; Publick Vſefulacſs alone is not Me. 
it; but both concurring. Then ſhould 
any Perſon by mere Hlection, without 


apy Deſire to ſerve the publick, fer about 
8 ine 


72 , 
7 


28 r 


ts 


& IJ — — 8 — 


Man, without knowing him to be a pub- 
lick Robben; here both free Hlection and 


any one ſay there is Mit or Virtus in ſuch 
Actions? Where then ſhall we find Merit 


J 


unleſs in kind Affectiqus, or Dofrr and 


Intention of the publick Good? This 


moves our Approbation wherever we ob- 
ſerve it: and the want of this is the true 


Reafon why a Searcher for Mines, a free 


Killer of an unknown Robber, the Sau. 


880 


ing Sun, or the fruitful Tre, are not 
counted mer it07 77s, 1 


Bur it may be ſaid, that to make an 
Action merito7 1797s, it is neceſſary not only 


that the Action be pribiickly uſe j ul, but 


| that it be £70wn or imagiucd to be ſiich, 
before the Agent freely chuſes it. But 


what docs this add to the former Scheme? 


| Only a Judgment or Opinion in the Va- 
derſtanding, concerning the ratrral Tens 


dency of an Action to the publick Good: 


| Few, it may be prelumed, will place Vir. 
e in Aſſeut or Diſſeut, or Perceptions. 
And yet this is all that is ſuperadded to 
„ the former Cale. The Agent muſt not 
| defire the publick Good, or have any &nd 
| Afedtions, This would ſpoil the Pr'eedom 
| of Choice, according to their Scheme, who 
inſiſt on a Freedom 9pp3ſite b A(ſect10ns 


1 * 
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Mines, or any uſcfnl Manufaclure; or Sect. 51 
ſhould a Perſon by ere Election ſtab aa 


publick Vſefilneſs may concur: Yer will 


— 


—— — 


* — — 
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Section. 


Illuſtrations 4555 the 


Sec. 5. 07 Inſtiucts : But he muſt barely knew 
the Tendency to publick Good, and with- 


out any 779pecn/ity to, or Deſi e of, the 
Happineſs of others, by an arbitrary , 


leclion, acquire his Merit. Let every Man 
judge for himfelf, een kene are the 


Qualities which he 9p prove 
Wurar has probably engaged many into 


this way of ſpeaking, © that Virtue is 
the Effect of rational Choice, and no 


« of Inftinfts or Afettions,” is this; hoe 


find, that ſome Actions flowing from 


* particular kind Affections, are ſometimes 
condemned as ev,“ becauſe of their H 


Influence upon the State of larger Socic- 
ties; and that the Easy and confuſed Sc. 


[ations of any of our Paſſions, may di- 


vert the Mind from conſidering the 9% 
Effect of its Actions: They require therc- 
fore to Virtue a calm aud undiſturbed Tein 


Per. 


Tur xx is indeed ſome ground to re. 
commend this Temper as very neceſſary 
in many Caſes; and yet ſome of the mot 


Paſſionate Ackions may be perfectly goo. 
But in the calmeſt Temper there mult rc- 


main Affection or Deſire, ſome implanted 


Iuſtinèt for which we can give no reaſ01; 
other wiſe there could be no Action of any 
kind. As it was ſhewn above in the firſt 


If 


M 0 RAL SENSE, 


which they are conſtituted nebritorlous in 
this Senſe, is the lame which moves our 


Approbatiou. We condemn any Perſon 
| who does not 4a2p7ve that which we our 


ſelves approve : We preſume the Senſe of 
others to be conſtituted like our own ; 


and that any other Perfon, would he at- 


tend to the Actions which we Uaßp prove, 
would alſo ap797 them, and love the A- 
gent; when we find that another does not 
approve what we approve, we are apt to 
conclude. that he has not had kind Afec- 


| tions toward the Agent, or that ſome e: 
 Afﬀettim makes him overlook his Virtues, 
and on this account condemn him. 1 8 


PrRHAPS by meritorious is meant the 
ſame thing with another Word uſed in like 


| manner, dig. rewardable, Then indeed 
the Quality in which Meril or Rewarda- 


bleneſs is founded, is different from that 
which is denoted by Mert in the former 


Meanings. 


REWA RD ABLE, or deſerving Reward, 
denotes either that @rality which world 
mcline a ſiperior Nature to make an Agent 
happy Or, 2dly, That Quality of Ac- 
tions which would make a Spettator ah. 

U 2: prove 


Sec. . 
Ir meritorious AF; ions are theſe which 
whoſoever does not approve, is himſeif 


condemned by others; the Qu aliry by 


„ 22 trations upon the 


Sect. 5.prove 4 fſaperi tr Nature, when he confer- - 
red Happineſs on the Agent, and diſap. r 
prove that Superior, who inflifted Miſery A 

x 

/ 


en the Agent, or puniſhed him. Let any 
one try to give a Meaning to the Word 


rewardable diſtinct from theſe, and not t 
latisfy himſelf with the Words < worth by of, r 
or d{&rving, Which are of very comples 2 
and — . — ä B 
t. 
Now the Orna/itios of an Action de- We 
termining a powerful Nature to reward it, 1 2 
muſt be various eee to the Couſti-. W te 
tntion and Af ef/710us of that Superior. c. 
If he has a moral Senſe, or ſomething ana i d 
lagous of a more excellent fort, by which 1 7; 
he is determined to /ove thoſe who evidence 7 
kind Afﬀetions, and to deſire their Happi- Y = 
.nels;: then kind 5 is a Quality 
moving to Reward. ” | 
Bor Finke if this Superior be Gere- 7. 
voleur, and obſerves that inferior Natures W th 
can by their mutual Actions promote their 1 7 


mutual Happineſs; then he mult inclinc to 

excite them to public ei ufefnt Actious, 

by Proſpects of private Iutereſt to the 1 
Agent, if it be needſul: Therefore he will ß 
engage them to publickly uſeful Actions by 1 
Proſpetts of Rewards, whatever be the Þ be 
internal Principle of their Actions, or what- I He 
ever their 4/ections be. Theſe 7wo Qua- 2 
lities in Actions, vis. flowing from R¹⁰h“ wi 


Af: 


Mok AL. SENSE. 


J2perior to confer Happineſs : The former 


| alone, Where, thro' want of Power, the 


Agent is dilappointed of his kind Inten- 


tions, will incline a benevolent Superior to 
x reward ; and the wart of Power in the 
Agent will never incline bim to puniſh. 


But the Sant of kind Afef7ions, altho 
there be publickly nſeful Ations, may be ſo 


offenſive to the moral Senſe of the ſuperior 
| Nature. as to prevent Reward, or excite 


to puniſh; unleſs this Conduct would oc- 
caſion greater publick Evil, by with- 
drawing from many Agents a neceſſary Mo- 


I tzve to publick Uictulneſs, vir. the ry 


r Reward. 


Bur if the Superior were malicious 


with a moral Senſe contrary to ours, the 


contrary Affee7 1071s and Tendency of Ac- 
tions would excite to reward, if any ſuch 
thing could be . from ſuch a 
Temper. | 


1p A * called db when 


da Spectator would approve the ſapes ior 


„% Mind for conferring Rewards on {uch 


Actions:“ Then various Actions muſt 
be rewardable, according to the moral 
| Jenſe of the Spectator. Men approve re- 


warding all kind Afettons: And if it 
will promote publick Good to promiſe 
U 3 Rewards 


Aﬀedtions, and publick V/e fulneſs concur ect. 5 
ring, undoubredly incline the boneoolent SS 


* Ill. trations upon the 


. . Rewards to publicly nſeful Aftions from 
vw whatioever Affe 075 they proceed, it 
will evidence Benevolence in the Superior 
to do ſo. And this is the Caſe with (744 
Governors, who Cannot dive e into che Ai- 
| fections of Men. 
whthr So ME ſtrongly aſſert (which is often 
Motives or 
ee, only Proof) that to make an Action 
ons to Evil © ze νͥ]¹¹e , the Agent thould have had 
2 1 ce. Inclinations to evil as well as to good. 


4 ing MIND is only inclined to make an 
him when he has ſome evz, Aﬀec7 197 

which yet are ſurmounted by the fab 
leut Afﬀetiions © But would not a vere- 


volent Agent happy, whether he had any 
weaker evil Inclinations or not? Evil In- 
clinations in an Agent would certainly 
rather have ſome Tendency to diminiſh the 


good Mind /ove an Agent, and deſre his 
Happinels, unleſs he obſerves ſome Quali 
ties, which, were they alone, would cx- 

cite Hatred or Aver ſion? Muſt there be a 

Mixture of Hatred to make Love ſtrong and 

eflectual, as there muſt be a Mixture of 

Shade to fet off the Lights in a Picture, 

where there are no Jhades ? Is there any 

Love, where there is no Inchnation x 

ARC 


An Agent What does this mean, That a good govern- i 


Agent happy, or to confer a Reward on | 


 volent Super: ion incline to make any vene- 


Love of the ſuperior Mind. Cannot a 


2 
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make happy ? Or is ſtrong Love made up of ect. 5. 
Love and Hatred? LBS ©. 


 *T1s true indeed, that Men judge of 
the Strength of kind Aftections gene- 
rally by the contrary Motives of Oe 
Love, which they ſurmount: Bur muſt the 
DE IT do ſo too? Is any Nature the Jeſs 
lovely, for its having no Motive to make 
| itſelf odzons 2 If a Being wich has no 


| Motive to evil can be St by a Supe- 
| rior, ſhall he not g&77e tbe Happineſs of 

| FW that Agent whom he loves? 'Tis true, 

| MW ſuch a Nature will do good Actions with- 


out Proſpect of any Self-[ntereſt; but 
would any benevolent Superior ſtudy the 
lefs to make ir happy on that account ? — 
But if they apply the Word rewardable 
/ to thoſe Actions alone, which an Agent 
þ world not do without Proſpec of Reward : 
then indeed to make an Action in this 
Senſe rewardable, tis neceſſary that the = 
Agent ſhould either have 2 kind Afﬀec- 
Lions, or that he {ſhould live in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances, wherein Self- Love ſhould lead 
to Actions contrary to the publick Good, 
and over- power any kind Affections; or 
that he ſhould have evi/ Affectious, which 
even in a good Conſtitution of the World. 
his Se/f-Love could not over-ballance 
without Reward. 1 


94 55 . 


Llſtrations 9 the 


A TuIs poor Idea of: Rewardableneſs | 15 


taken from the Poverty and Impotence of 


human Govcraors : Their Funds are ſoon 


8 exhauſted; they cannot make happy all 
thoſe whoſe Happineſs they deſire: Their 
Little Stores mult be frugally ma auaged; 


none muſt be rewarded for what Sood 


they will do without Reward, or for ab- 
taining from Evils to which they are not 


Jnclined. / Rewards muſt be kept for the 
iuſoleut Miniſter, who without reward | 
would flv in the Face of his Prince ; for 
the turbulent Demagogue, who will raile 


Factions if he is not bribed ; for the cowe- 
tous, mean-ſpirited, but art; ful Citizen, 


Who Wiil ſerve his Country no farther than 


it is for his private Intereſt. But let any 
kind honeſt Heart declare what /6r77 of 
Characters it loves? I boſe Happineſs it 
moſt deſires? //hom it would reward if 
it could? Or what theſe Difſpoſetzons are, 


which if it ſaw rewarded by a ſuperior 
Nature, it would be moſt pleated, and 


moſt approve the Conduct of the Superior! 
When theſe Queſtions are an{wer'd, we 
ſhall know what makes Actions rewasd- 
able. MW 


Ir we call all Actions rewardable, the 
rewarding of which we approve ; then in- 
dced we ſhall approve the rewarding of all 
Attions which we prom: whether the 

Agent 


pro * ** 


CS GW 
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Agent has had any Inclinations or As, Scct. 5. 
lives to Evil or not: We ſhall alſo approve WW 


the promiſing o, Rewards to all publickly. 


nſeful Actions, whatever were the Aﬀec- 
tions of the Agents. If by this 27 ofpett 
of Reward either malicions Naturcs are 


reſtrained from Miichicf, or Hb Natures 


induced to Herve the Publick, or bezewolent 


Natures not able without reward to ſur— 


mount real or apparent /e Motves © In 
| "all theſe Caſes, the P7 0p0/eng Rec wards docs | 


really adyance the Happinels of the Hole, 
or diminiſh its 37;/ery ; and evidences Be- 


| nevolence in the ſuperior Mind, and is con- 
lequently ee by our , Senſe. 


IN this laſt Meaning of 2 Word 2 
e theſe Dijpoſitions are rewarda- 
ble. 1. Pure anmixed Benevolence. 2. Pre- 
| pollent good Aﬀettions. z. Such weak Be- 
nevolence, as will not eee Reward 
overcome apparenily contrary Motives of 
Helfe Love. 4 Unmixed Self Love, which 
| by Profpett of Reward may ſerve the 
| publick. 5. Self- Love, which by A. ſtance 
| of Rewards, may overballauce ſome mali- 
it Ajfſettions. It in theſe Caſes pro- 
| Poſe mg Rewards will increaſe the Happi- 
neſs of the Syſtem, or diminiſh its Mitery, 
it evidences Goodneſs in the Governor, 
when he cannot ſo well otherwiſe accom- 


| pliſh ſo nnch good for the whole 


Ir 
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Ir we ſuppoſe a Neceſſity of makity 
ail virtuous Agents equally happy, then iu. 
deed a Mixtuse of evil Diſpoſi ions, tho 
ſurmounted by the good, or of fron: 
contrary Motives overballanced by Me 
ive to Good, would be a Circumſtance of 


 lome Importance in the Diſtribution of 
Rewards: Since ſuch a Nature, during the 
Struggle of contrary Afﬀeftions or Mo- 
tives, muſt have had leſs Pleaſure than 
that virtuous Nature which met with no 


Oppoſition: But as this very Oppoſition 
did give this Nature f#// Evidence of the 


strength of its Virtue, this Con/cionſneſs 
may de a peculiar Recompence to which 
the unmixed Tempers are Strangers : And 


there ſeems no fch neceſſity of an equal 


Happineſs of all Natures. It is no way 
inconſiſtent with perfect Goodnels, to make 


different Orders of Beings; and, provided 


all the Virtuous be at laſt fully content, 
and as happy as they deſire, there is no- 
thing abſurd in ſuppoſing different Capaci- 
ties and different Degrees ; and during 
the Time of Probation, there is no ne- 
_ ceſliry, not the leaſt ſnow of it, that all 
be equal. 


Tnosz 0 think 70 Perſon Fl. 


„ miſpabi: for any Quality or Action, if 
„ be bad it mot in his Power to have had 


** the oppoſite Quality, or to have ab- 


cc ſtained | 


MORAL SENSE. 


« ſtained from the Alion if he had wil. Set. z 
led it; perhaps are not miltaken : 


but then let them not aſſert on the ozher 
Hand, that it is unjuſt to reward or make 
happy thoſe, who neither had any *D/- 
poſitions to Evil, nor could poſſibly de- 
ſire any ſuch Diſpoſitions. Now if Mens 


Aflections are natur ally g good, and if there 


be in their Fellows uo D. reliry which would 
neceſſarily raiſe Malic“ in the Obicrver ; 


but, on the N all Qualities requiſire : 


to excite at lealt Prrewvlence or Compaſe 


ſian It may be juſtly laid to be in the 


Power of every one, by due Attention, 


to prevent any inabiι⁴ẽjẽÆ Ajjetriois, and 
to excite in himfelf 47nd Affection to- 


ward all. So that the intricate Debates a- 


bout human Libert) do not affect what is 
here alledged, concerning our moral Senſe 


of Affections and Actions, any more than 
7 other Schemes. 


Sour alledse, that M. ER IT + bopaſes 
beſide kind Aﬀection, that the Agent has a 


| moral Senſe, reflets upon his own Vir- 


tue, delights in it, and ches to adhere 
to it for the Plegſare v hich attends it*, We 
need not debate the Uie of this Word Heri. 


'tis plain, we approve a generous kind Ac. 


tion, tho the Agent had not made this A. 


— q — 
5 * 


— 
* 


F See Lord Shaſtesbury⸗ $ Inquiry c concerning Virwe. Part 1, 
2 fect Fign. 
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300 Illuſtrations upon the 


Bur then it muſt again be owned, that we 
cannot form a juſt Concluſion of a Cha- 
vader from one or two kind, generous Ac- 
tions, eſpecially where there "has been 10 
very ſtrong Motives to the contrary. Some 


wards overballance the kind Affection, 
and lead the Agent into vicious Actions, 
But the Refleclion on Virtue, the being 


diſcover an Intereſt on its fide, which, 
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luppoled in ſuch Creatures as Men are, be- 
fore we can well depend upon a Conflancy 
iu /irtne. The ſame may be ſaid of many 


Which, tho they do not imediately in- 
fluence the &7nd Afedions of the Agent, 


from falſe Appearances of Intereſt, Such 


Lad by future R. wards and Puniſhments, 


tue iu this Life : without Reflection on 
which, a ſteddy C:ur/e of Virtus is ſcarce 
to be expected amidſt the preſent Confuſion 
of human Affairs. 


SECT. 


Sec. « fleffion. This Reflcction ſhews to him 4 
VV Morive of Self-Loye, the joint View to 
which does not increaſe our Approbat ion - 


apparent Motives of Intereſt may alter. 


once charmed with the lovely Form, vill 
uc attended to, no other Motive will 


— Security to the Character; this muit be 


other Motives to Virtue from ſntereſt 


yer do remove theſe Obſtacles to them, 
are theſe from the Sanctions of divine 


and even the mauitelt Advantages of Vir : 


MORAL SENSE, 


» ; 
Wa | 
2 


SECT . 


| How far a Regard to the Deity is 
neceſſary to make an Action vir. 
tuo¹¹s. 85 


OM E do imagine, that © to make 
an Action virtuous, it is neceſſa- 


ry that the Agent ſhould have previouſſy 
known his Action to be accep7avle to 
the D:1Ty,. and have undertaken ir 


chiefly with deſign ro pleaſe or obey 
him. We have not, ſay they, reaſon 


to imagine a malicious Iutention in many 
of the worſt Actions: the very Saut 
, good Aﬀettions in their guſt Degree, 
muſt conſtitute 74947 Evil, If to, then 
the moral Evil in the want of Love 01 

Cratitude, muſt increaſe in proportion 
to the Canſes of Love or Gratitiide in 


the Object: by the Cauſes of Love, 
they mean 7h9/e ©ualities iu the Object 
upon Obſervation of which Love or 


Gratitude do arite in every good Tem- 


per. Now the Cares of Love toward 
the DEI T u are infinite; therefore the 


want of the higheſt poſſible Degree of 
Love to him, muſt be infinitely evil. 


—— To be excited more by „haller 
„% NMottVes 


—— — Orr 


302 Llliſtrations upon the 


Sect. 6. Motiuves or Cat je than by greater; to 


love thoſe who are leſs /ovely, while 
we neglect him in whom are 2n77tc 
«© Cauſes of Love, muſt argue great Per. 
« ver/eneſs of Aﬀections But the C4 


« of Love in the Derry, his infinite 


«* Goodneſs toward all, and even toward 
« our ſelves, from whence ſprings all the 
66 Happineſs of our Lives, are infinitely 
above any Cauſes of Love to be found 
in Creatures : Therefore to act from 


0 Love to them without Intention to Picale 


06 8 OD, mult be ny 4 evil.“ 


IX this Reaſoning be Jult, the beſt of 
Men are infinitely evil. The Diſtinction 


between habitual and actual Intention will 
not remove the Difficulty, ſince theſe Ar- 


guments require ar,“ Intention. An 
Hhabitual Intention is not a prefent act of 
Love to the DEI , influencing our Ac- 
tions more than actual Love to Creates 
which this Argument requires; but a prior 


general Reſolution not at prelent repeated 


'To find what is juſt on this Subject. we 
may premiſe ſome Propoſitions of which 


Men muſt convince themſelves {3 Le- 
— Felton. | . 


How we II. THERE is in Mankind ſuch a Di 


coſnpiite 


the Good. Pbſition naturally, that they deſue the Hap- 


neſs of pineſs of 7 known ſeuſitive er 
Temper. when 


publick, and /#fjic:ert Bee we would 
| confer upon every Being the hi gheſt Hap- 
1 pers which it could receive. : 


capable of promoting the Happinels of | 
many : our AQtions-are the erefore infucn-. 
ced by ſome fironger AjfCCrO9S | cha an this | 


lected. The Ties of Blood, Bene fits 


is a Regularity or Proportion obſerved in = 


| abſtraCting from ſome acquired Habits, or 
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when it is not inconſiſtent with Webring ect. 6. 


more ſtrongly deſired; fo that were there . 
no Oppoſitions of Intei "eft eirher private or 


Py 


Bur our Under ranting and Porr are 
United, 10 that we tot know Ty 
other Natures, nor is our utmoſt Zoos 


general Benevolruce, There arc certain 
Cualitics found in ſome Bei: nos mo e than 
in others, which excite ſtronger⸗ Degtec of 
CS. i, and determine our r Alf 2 ries: to 
their Intereſts, while that of a 8 is neg- 


conferred upon us, and the Obſervation of 
Virtue in others, raiſe much more vigo- 
rous Aef7ions, than that general Bene: 
volence which we may have toward all. 
Theſe Qualities or Relations we may call 


| the aer of Love. 


However thelc Affections are very 
different from the general Benevolence to- 
ward all, yet it is very probable, that there | 


the Conſtitution of our Nature; fo that, 


Alſo 


Iltu ration upon the | 


Seck. 6. Aſſociations of Ideas, and from the more 
UV ſudden Emotions of ſome particular Pal: 
ſions, that Temper which has the moſt 


lively Gratitude, or is the moſt ſuſceptive 


of {Friendſhip with virtuous Characters, 
would allo have the ſtrongeſt general Be. 
neuoleuce toward indifferent Perſons: And 


on the contrary, where there is the weakeſt 


general Benevolence, there we could ex- 


pect the leaſt Gratitude, and the Jeff 
Friendſhip, or Love toward the Virtnous, 
If this Proportion be obſerved, then, if 


we exprels all theſe Deſires of the good of 


others by the Name of Benevolence, we 


may denote the ſeveral Degrees in which 


Men poſſeſs thele ſeveral kind Diſpoſitions 
by the Goodneſs of the Temper: And che 
Degrees of Deſire toward the Happineſs of 
any Perſon, we may call the ©#nantiry o 
Love toward him. Then, 


"7: THE: Quantity of. Lowe nd any 
Perlon is in a compound Proportion of the 


apprehended Curſes of Love in him, and 


of the Goodneſs of Temper in che Obicr- 
ver. Or Ly = CN 


Wen the Coats; of Love in two Ob- 


jects are apprehended equal, the Love to- 
ward cither in different Perſons is as the 


G voaneſe 1 Toner or L=C x . 


fa 
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Tin HEN the Goodneſs of Temper is the 
| fame or equal, the Love toward any Ob- 
jects will be as the Cauſes; or L =CX1. 
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Set. 6. 
— 


Tu Goodneſs of any Temper is thire- 


fore as the Drantity of Lv Ve, e by 
the apprehended Canſes, or GC = = . And 


ſince we cannot apprehend any G88 01 in 


having the Degree of Love above the 7. 


PFortiou of its Cauſes, the moſt virtuous 
Temper is that in which the Love equals 


its Canſes, which may therefore be expreſ- 


ſed by Unity “. 


"Ha ENCE it follows, thar if there were 


any Nature incomparably more excellent 


than any of our Felle Creatures, from 


| whom alſo we our ſelves, and ail others 


had received the greateſt Bezejirs; there 
would be Jeſs Virtue in any lmail Degree of 


Deſire of his Happineſs, than in a like 


Degree of Love toward our Fellow-Crea- 
ture. But 20 loving ſuch a Being, or 


having a ſmaller Degree of Love, muſt 


evidence a much greater Defec in Virtue, 


than a like way? , Love toward our Fel- 
low - Creatures. For the Can/es of Love. 


being very great, unleis the Love be alſo 


* See Treat, 2. Seck. 3. Art. 11. laſt Paragraph. 


8 very 
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| Sect. 6. very great, the Quotient which expreſſes 


the Goodneſs of Tem oper will be ray much 
below Unity. 


The gene- III. T 0 apply this tothe DEIT v is very 
ral Rules Obvious. Our Affection; toward him arile in 


plied 
2 the fame manner as toward our Fellows, in 


| of Cod. proportion to our Attention to the Canſes 


of Love in him, and the Go:dneſs of our 


Temper. The Reflection on his Good- | 


nels raiſes Approbation and Complacence, 
his Benefits raiſe Gratitude, and both oc- 
caſion Good-will or Benevolence. Some 


imagine, that his Happineſs is wholly 


ddectached from all Events in this World, 
e abſolute, and unvaried in himielf,” And 
yet the ſame Iuclination of Mind might 
remain in us, tho we had this Opinion. 
When the Happineſe of a Friend is in 
S$u/penſe, we deſire it; when he has ob- 
tained all that which we deſired, the fame 
Incliuation of Mind ſeems to remain to- 
wardhim, only without that Uneaſireſs ac- 
 companying Deſire of an uncertain Object: 


Thus Gravity may be ſaid to be the ſame 


when a Body is reſting on a fixed Bale, as 
when it cauled deſcent. 

Uron this Scheme of the divine Hap- 

pinels, it is not eaſy to account how our 


Love to him could excite us to promote the 


Happinè ſe of our Fellows. Our frequent 
0 ontemplation of ſuch an amiable excellent 
Nature 


N 
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Nature, might indeed tend to reform or 


improve our Temper. 


_ Tr we imagine that the D x 1T yy has ſuch 


| Perceptions of probation or Diſlike to- 


ward Actions as we have our ſelves, then 
indeed our Loe to him would directly ex- 


Cite us to do whatever he approves, and 
ſhun what he condemns. We can ſcarce 
avoid imagining, that the frequent recurring 
of Events d4;japproved, mult be uncaſy to 
| any Nature, and that the obſerving ap- 
proved Actions muſt be delighttul. 


Ix we imagine that the divine Happr- 
neſs, or any part of it is connected with 
the Happineſs of his Creatures, fo that 
their Happineſs is con ſtituted the Occaſion, 
of his; then indeed our Love to the DEITY 
will directly excite us to all manner of be-- 

| meficent Actions. Tis true, many good 
Men deny theſe two laſt Opinions, yet it 
is probable, when their Minds are diver- 
ted from Specnlations, by Opportunities 
of Action, there recurs fome Imagination 
of Ofence, Uneaſineſs, and KReſrutment 
in the Derrty, upon obſerving «vil Ac- 


tions; of Delight and Foy in beholding 


good Actions; of Sorrow upon oblerving 


the Miſery of his Creatures, and oy upon 
ſeeing them happy : So thar by their Love 
zo the Deg1ry they are influenced to be- 


neficent Actions, notwithſtanding their 


"XN 4 ſpecu> 


Sect. 6. 
e 
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Sect. 6. ſpeculative Opinions. In our Conceptions 
of the Dir, we are continually led to 
imagine a Reſemblance to what we feel in 
C 


WnokvER maintains theſe Opinions of-- 
the DEIT V to be true, muſt alſo ſuppoſe 
* particular Detern //1ation of all Events 
in the Univerſe;“ otherwiſe this bart of 
the divine Happineis is made precarious W 
and ancertain, depending upon the uudle. 
e ir 111 of Creatures. 


| 
Tar Diverſity of Ovinions concerning | 
the divine Ha le may lead Men imo | 
different ways of accounting for the I 7 
ence which the Love of Gop may 8 3 
LN 

] 


upon our Actions toward our Fellows: t 
the Affections toward the Deity woi!d 
be much the tame upon both Schemes. 1 

Where there were the lame juſt Zpprevr. f 
ſous of the divine Goodneſs in two Per- 4 

ſons, the Love to the Derry in both N 
would be proportioned to the Goodneſs of 1 
Temper. Tho the higheſt poſſible Deere MW B 

of Love to a perfectly 'vood DzrtTy, would  ; 


evidence no more Virtue of Temper, than 1 1 
a proportioned Love to Creatures; yet n 
the having only ſmaller Degrees of Lovc n 
to the DEIT , would evidence a greater 1 
Defect of Goodneſs in the Temper, than de 
any want of Aſfeclion toward Creatures. W 0! 


HERE 
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HERE it mult be remembred, that in 


arguing concerning the Goodneſs of Temper 
from the Degree of Love directly, and the 
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Cauſes of Love inverfly, at7nual Attention 


to the Canſes of Love is ſuppoſed in the 


| Perſon. For tis plain, that in the beſt 
_ Temper no one Aſfecl ion on Idea can al- 


ways continue preſent, and there can be 


no Afettinn prejent to the Mind, toward 
. any Object, while the Idea of it is not 

| preſent. The bare Auſence therefore of 
Affection, while the Mind is employed up- 

on a different Object, can argue no evil 
in the Temper, farther than want of A- 
_ tention may argue want of Affection. In 

like manner, in the % Temper, there can 


be no Love toward an Object unknown : 


The want therefore of Love to an Ove 


unknown, can argue no evil in the Temper, 


farther than Ignorauce may argue want of 
Affection. It is certain indeed, that he 
who knows that there is a good DEIIT V, 


| and actually thinks of him, and of all his 

| Benefits, yer has not the {{ronge/i Love 
aud Gratitude toward him, muſt have a 

| Temper void of all Goodnets ; but it will pogo 

not follow, that that Mind is void of Good- 


neſs which is not a/ways thinking of the 


Deity, or actually /oving him, or even 
does not know him. How far the want 


of Attention to the DEI T, and 1gn0-. 


rance of him, may argue an evil Temper, 


X 3 muſt 


ue 
we 


1 
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What De. 


grees of 


Affeclion 


mꝛeceſſary 
to Inno- 


cence. 


7 W ratte, upon the 


Sect 6. muſt he ſhown from different Topics, to 
&YVbe conſidered hercatter. 


IV. But previouſly to theſe Inquiries we 
mult conſider © what Degrees or Kinds of 


Affection are neceſſary to obtain the 
*« ſimple Approbation of Innocence.” "Tis 


plain, the bare Abſence of all Malice is 


not enough. We may have the general 


Benevolence toward a mere /#n{itive Na- 


ture, Which had no other deſire but Self = 


Love; but we can apprehend no moral 


| Goodneſs in ſuch a Being: Nay, tis not 


every ſmall Degree of kind Affections 


which we approve. There muſt be ſome 


Proportion of kind Affections to the other | 


Faculties in any Nature, particularly to its 


Duderſlandiug and active Powers to ob- 


_ rain Approbation. Some Brutes evidence 


ſmall Degrees of Good-will, which make 
them be approved in their Kind; but the 


fame Degrees would not be approved in a 


Man. There is an higher Degree expected 
in Mankind, to which, if they do not 


come up, we do not account them 2770- 


cent, It is not eaſy to fix preciſely that 


Degree which we approve as innocent by 


our moral Senſe. Every kind Affection, 
if it be conſidered only with relation to its 
own Object, is indeed approved; ſuch as 


natural Affection, Gratitude, Pity, 
Friendſhip : And yet when we take a 
More extenſ e View of the Tendency of 
ſome 


"Ol 7" 


mY 


5 


„ „, ond .. ⁵ on ad ad w -w 
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ſome Actions proceeding even from theſe Sect. 6. 
 Aﬀettions, we may often condemn theſe WV 


Actions when they are apprehended as per- 


nicious to larger Syſtems of Mankind. In 
the ſame manner we often condemn Ac- 
tions done from Love to a particular 


Country, when they appear to be per ni- 
crous to Mankind in general. In like man- 


very pernicious in any e 0 thi Safety 
of other's, it 1s condemned, [ 1 e 


Mak IN p are capable of large exten- 


ſive Ideas of great Socrerz2s. And it is ex- 
pected of them, that their general Bene- 
| wolence ſhould continually direct and limit, 
not only their e A4f/ec779775, but even 
their nearer Attachment to others: that 


their Deſire of public, Good, and Aver— 


ner, delf Preſervation and purſuing pri. 
vate Advantage ablſtractly conſidered, is 
innocent But when it is apprehended as 


fion to pablick Miſery, ſhould overcome 


| at leaſt their Deſire of poſitive private Ad. 
| wantages, either to themſelves or their 


particular Favourites ; ſo as to make them 


abſtain from any Action which would be 


poſitively pernicious or hurtful to Hau. 


kind, however benefiria! it might be to 


themſetves, or their Favourites. To un- 


dergo poſitive Evil for the ſake of ve 


Good to others, ſeems ſome degree of Virtue 
above Innocence, which we do not univer- 


lally expect: But to reject foſitiue at- 
— — tainable 
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ec 6. 3 good. either for our ſelves or our 
9 particular Favourites, rather than occaſion 
any conſiderable Miſery to others, is re- 


quiſite to obtain the Approbation of Inno. 


cence, The want of this Degree we po- 
ſitively condemn as evil; and an Agent 
mult riſe above it by prfetrve Services to 
Mankind, with ſome 770uble and Ex Pence 
to himlelf, before we approve him as vir- 
tuous. We ſeem indeed univerſally to ex- 
pect from all Men thoſe good Offices which 
give the Agent no trouble or expence: 
Whocver retules them is below Innocence. 
But we do not peſirively condemm thoſe as 
evil, who will not ſacrifice their private In- 


tereſt to the Advancement of the e 


Good of others, unleſs the private Intereſt 
be very / nall, and the public Good very 
great. 


5 Bur as the Deſire of paſutive private 
| Good is weaker than Averſion to private 
£wuil, or Pain; ſo our Defire of the poſt- 


tive Good of 1 is weaker than our 
Averſion to their Miſery : It ſeems at leaſt 


requiſite to Iunoceuce, that the ſtronger 
publick Aﬀettion, viz. our Averſion _ 


che Miſery of others, ſhould ſurmount the 


weaker private Affection, the Deſire of 
poſitive private Good; ſo that no proſpect 


of Good to our ſelves, ſhould engage us 
co that which would occaſion Miſery to 
others. It is in like manner requiſite to 


In. 


r ERR I CE AN ITRNNS 
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Innocence, that our Ayerſion to the Miſery Sect. 6. 
of greater or equal & 'y/iems, ſhould ſur. WWW 
mount our Deſire of the poſetzve Good of 


thele to which we arc more PROGENY 
attached. 


How far it may be neceſſary to Inno- 


cence to ſubmit to ſmaller przvate Pains 


to prevent the greater Snfferimegs of others, 


or to promote {ome great poſitrve Advan- 
tages; or how far the Happineſs of pri- 
Dale Syſems ſhould be neglected for the 
Happineſs of the greater, in order to ob- 
| tain the Approbation of Innocence, it is 
perhaps impoſltble preciſely to determine, 
or to fix any general Rules ; nor indeed is 
it neceſfary. Our buſineſs is not to find 
out at how cheap a Rate we can purchaſe 
Junoceuce, but to know what is moſt 
© noble, generous and Dirtuous in Life.“ 


This we know conſiſts in ſacriſicing all Po- 


tive Intereſis, and bearing all provare 
Evil for the publick Good: And in ſub- 


mitting alſo the Intereſts of all He, 


Syſtems to the Intercſts of the whole: 
Without any other Z xception or Nee ſerve 
than this, that every Man may look upon 


himſelf as a Part of this Syſtem, and con- 


| lequently not ſacrifice an iin Po. Ali pre- 
Date Intereſt to a leſs mportant Intereſt 


of others. We may find the ſame fort of 


Difficulty about all our other Senſes, in 
determining preciſely what Objects are 4 


different, 
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| Sec. 6. different, or where Pleaſure ends, and Dil- 
| WY guſt begins, tho the poſitive Degrees of 


the grateful and ungrateful are eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed. 


1r is alſo very difficult to fix any pre- 


cile*Degree of Affection toward the Deity, 


which ſhould be barely requiſite to Inno- 


cence. Only in general we muſt diſapprove 
that Temper, which, upon Apprehenſion 
of the perfect Goodneſs of the DEI , 
and of his innumerable Benefits to Mankind, 
has not /e, ) Affection of Love and 
Gratitude toward him, than thoſe toward 
any other Being. Such Affections would 
neceſſarily raiſe frequent Aztention and 
_ Conſideration of our Actions; and would 
engage us, if we apprehended any of them 


to be offenſive to him, or contrary to that 


Scheme of Events in which we apprehen- _ 
ded the Deity to light, to avoid them 
with a more firm Reſolution than what we 
had in any other Affairs. Poſitrve Virtuc 
toward the DEIT V muſt go farther than a 
reſolute abſtaining from Offence, by en- 


gaging us with the greateſt Vigor, to do 


whatever we apprehend as pouſirzuely 
| pleaſing, or conducive to thoſe Ends in 
which we apprehend the D e1T y delights. 
It is ſcarce conceivable that any good lem. 
per can want ſuch Affections toward the 


DREI T, when once he is known, as were 
above ſuppoſed neceſſary to {nnocence. Not 
— „an 


8 ETY 


6 
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can we imagine poſitive Degrees of Good- Sect 6. 
neſs of Temper above Innocence, where WV 


Aﬀections toward the Deity do not ariſe 
en . 


Wuar is here ſaid relates only to the 
Apprehenſions of ow moral Senſe, and 
not to thole Degrees of Virtue which the 
DIT y may require by Revelation And 


every one's Heart may inform him, whether 


. or no he does not approve, at leaſt as 27. 
unoceut, thoſe who omit many good Offices 
which they might po/77v/y have done, pro- 


vided they do a great deal of good; thoſe 


who carefully abſtain from every appre- 
Hhended Offence toward the Deity, tho 
they might poſſibly be more frequent in 

Acts of Devotion. Tis true indeed, the 
Omiſſion off what <e know to be required 

is poſitively evil: ſo that by a Reve/arion 
we may be obliged to farther Services than 
were requiſite previouſly to it, which we 
could not innocently omit, after this Re- 
 velation is known: But we are here only 
ß conſidering our 72072 Ser 2. 


v. No w let us inquire how far Gable I; fe How far 


mnoranceofa DE IT v, or ue Atheifhn? fr 


3 11Cce- 


does evidence an ev:/ Diſpoſe tion, or De- i; roll, 


fect of good Affections below Innocence. . 


I. ArrOrloNs ariſing upon apparent 
Canſes, or preſent Qpintens, tho — if 
they 
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Sec. 6. they be ſuch as would ariſe in the beſt 
—SNV Temper, were theſe Opinions true, cannot | 
argue any preſent wanr of Goodneſs in any i 
Temper, of themſelves: the Cyinious in. 
deed may often argue a want of Gooneſs 5 
at the time they were formed: But ro a | 
benevolent Temper there is no Can/e of | 
Malice, or Deſire of the Miſery or Mon- 


extflence of any Being for itſelf. There 1 
may be Cauſes of Diſlike, and Deſire of 


Miler ry or Non-cxiftence, as the Means of 1 
peer 00k, or of leſſening Evil. 4 
8 


1 28. No Object which is 1 un. 
i | kno, or of which we have no Idea, can 
4 raiſe Affection in the beſt Temper ; conic- 
= quently want of Affection to an unknown 
Object evidences no evil. This would be 
the Caſe of thoſe who never heard even 
the Report of a DE1rTyY, if ever there 
=: 1 any ſuch: Or who never heard of 
1 any Felloto. Creatures, if one may make 
a a Suppoſition like to that made by Cicero. 
And this is perhaps the Caſe, as to the 
= -- Derty, of any unfortunate Children, who 

1 may have fome little V/e of Reaſon, before 
they are inſtructed in any Religion. 


II ths really were an Inmate Idea of a 
Deity 10 imprinted, that no Perſon could 


— 


— 


pany 2 —— — — 


De Nat. Deor. Lib. 2. cap. 37. Ex Ariſtotele. 


be 
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be without it; or if we are fo diſpoſed, as Sec. 6. 


* 


ncceſſariiy to receive this Idea, as joon as 


we can be called moral Agents: then no 
Ignorauce ofa DE ITV can be innocent; all 
Atheiſm mult be affected, or an Opinion 
formed, cither thro' evil Auction, or 

want of good Affection below Innocence. 
But if the Idea f Deir v be neither im- 
printed, nor ofler itlelf even previouſly to 
any Reflecliom, nor be univerſally excited 
by Tradition, the bare / aut of it, where 
there has been no 77ad7tio or Reflection, 
cannot be called criminal upon any Scheme. 
Thoſe who make Viitue and Lice relative 

to a Law, may ſay, Men are required 
to reflect, and thence to know a DE IT v.“ 
But they muſt allo w egation neceſſary, 
before Diſobedience to a Law can be cri- 
minal. Now previoully to Neffectiou it is 
ſuppoſed impoſſible for che Agent to know 
the Legiſlator, or to know the Law re- 
 quiring him to reflect, therefore this Law 
requiring him to reflect“, was not antece- 


dently to his Reflection publithed to him. 


TE Caſe of human Laws, the Igno- 
rance of which does not excule, is not pa- 
rallel to this. No Perſon under any Civil 
Government can be ſuppoſed ignorant that 
there are Laws made for the whole State. 
But in the preſent Suppoſition, Men antece- 
dently to Neflection may be ignorant of the 
Deity, or that there are Laws of Na- 

ES ES FUYC, 
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Sect. 6.ture. If any Subject could thus be unap- b 
"EV prized, that he lived under Civil Govern- X 
ment, he ſhould not be accounted Comps | 
Mentis. The Suppoſition indeed in both 

Caſes is perhaps wholly znaginary; at 

| leaſt as to Perſons above Childhood. One 1 FE 

can ſcarce imagine that ever any Perſon : 


was wholly unapprized of a governing 


Mind, and of a Right and Wrong in Mo- 
rals. Whether this is to be aſcribed to 12. 


nate Ideas, to univerſal Tradition, or to 

ſome neceſſary Determination in our Na-. 
ture, to imagine a deſigning Caſe of the T 
beautiful Objects which occur to us, with 1 
a moral Senſe, let the curious inquire. : 
3. SuyPoSE an Idea formed in a bene- 5 
volent Mind, of other ſeuſitive Natures, : 
| Deſire of their Exiſtence and . y 
would ariſe. MS 
4. 1 GOOD Temper would incline any : 
one to wiſh, that other Natures were e. 5 
Zevolent, or morally Good, ſince this is 6 
the chicf Happineſs. | 7 
A GOOD Temper would defire that 8 

the Adminiſtration of Nature were by a be. 

nevolent or good Mind. : 
6. ALL Deſire of any Event or Cir: |} h 
cumſtance inclines any Mind to ſearch into 1 


the Truth of that Event or Circumſtance, 


by | 
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by all the Evidence within its power to Set. 6. 
i I ED ,.,. AT 
7. HERE there is ſuch Defire, and 

ſufficiently obvious Evidence given in pro- 

| portion to the Sagacity of the deſiring 

| Mind, it will come to the Knowledye of 

: the Truth, if its Deſire be ſtrong. = 


No w from theſe Propoſitions we may 
deduce the following Corollarics, 


. I. Sueros N the Idea of a good 

| | Derry once apprehended, or excited ei- 

ther by Keport, or the ſlighteſt Reflec- 
tion; if there be objeftive Evidence in Na- 
ture proportioned to the Capacicy of the 


Inquirer, for the Exiſtence of a good 
5 Deity, Athe. iſin directiy argues want of 


good Affection below Iunocencè. 


2. IF there be only the ſimple Trad:- 
tion or Preſimption of a governing Mind 

once raiſed ; and if there be Evidence as 

before for his Gcodreſs, to conclude the 
Derry evil or malicious, mult argue want 


of good Affection as before. 


3. Supps ; the Idea of an v DEITY 

once excited, and ſome Preſumptions for 
his Malice from Tradition, or flight Re- 
fection upon particular EY ia Nature; 
e, do reſt in this Opinion without Inquiry, 
ws SIE, would 
7 = 


— 


320 Illuſtrations upon the 
| Sect. 6. would argue want of good Afettion 
V lefire to rejeft this Opinion, or conflte i 


by contrary Evidence, would argue good | © 

Affection: Suppole fuch contrary Eviden- 1 © 

ces obvious enough in Nature to one who [ 

inquired as diligently about it as about 1“ 

his own Intereſt; to continue in the fal/e 0 

* cannot be innocent. : 

How Igno- VI. In like manner concerning our Fel- . 

[ang in low- Creatures, "O00 are — known to t 

uman Af | _ 

Fairs evi- U. l . | = 

dences a : | 1 ” 
e 4. To imagine Fellow-Creatures morally = 

ED Good cither according to Evidence upon 

Inquiry, or even by a raſh Opinion, evi- p 

dences good Aﬀection. 3 : 

. Im AGINING them Evil contrary t to 1j 

1 Evidence, argues want of good a 

7: AFG below Innocence. 7 

ak ETAINING and incultating an q 

Opinion either of the Cauſes of Love in 1 ? 

others, or of the Cauſes of Aver/ron, in- t 

duces an Habit; and makes the Temper 4 

prone to the Action often raiſed. Opi- Li 

nion of Goodneſs in the DEITV and our £ 

Fellows, increaſes good Affection, and im- 1“ 

proves the Temper : Contrary Opinion of * 


either, by raiſing frequent Averſions i 
weakens good Aﬀettion, and impairs. the b 


Tem er. 
: T HIS 


, 
I 
> 
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THIS may ſhew how cautious Men 


ought to be in paſſing Seurcnce upon 
the Impiety of their bellows, ar ropre- 


lenting them as wwhed and fue, or 
hateful to the DEIT , and juſtly given 
over to eternal Miſery : We may {ce alto 


Church by, that © it pronounces Damna- 


J 
Sect. 6. 


what a wiſe Mar it is to know the true 


„tion on all others.“ Which is one of 


the Characters of the 4:5 Church, by 


4 


Tus fame Propoſitions may be ap- 


plied to our Opinions concerning the - 


Evidence is obvious as before, good 


good Afﬀet7ion below Innocence. Thus, 


tho in Aſſeut or Diffent of themſelves, 


there can neither be Virtue nor Vice, 


yet they may be Evideuces of either in 
the Agent, as well as his vn], Mo- 
lions. Tis not poſſible indeed for Men 
to determine preciſely in many caſes the 


which it is often recommended as the lateſt _ 
for Chriſtians to live in. = 


tural Tendencies of Actions. Where the 


Affection will produce fue Opinions, 
and falſe Opinions often argue want of 


Quautisy of | Evidence, and its Propore 


tion to the Sagacity of the Obſerver, which 


will argue Guilt in him, who contrary to 
it, forms a fal/e Opiniou. But Men are no 


better judges of the Degrees of Firiue 


and. Z 
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Sect. 6. and Vice in external Actions. This there. 
I Y'V fore will not prove that all s Opinions 


How want 
of Atten- 
tion evi- 


' Illuſtrations upon the 


or Errors are innocent, more than ex- 


ternal Actions The Searcher of Hearts 
can judge exactly of both. Human Y. 
 niſhments are only Methods of Self- De- 
fenſèe; in which the Degrees of Guilt 


are not the proper Meaſure, but the Ne- 


ceſſity of reſtraming Attions Cans the Safety 


F the * 


VII. Ir is next to be conſidered, how 
far want of Attention to the DEIT x can 
| dences a argue want of good Afﬀettions, in any Age, . 


bad Tem- to whom he i is known. 


1 


Every po Temper will have ſtrong 
Affections to a good DEIT V, and where 
there is ffrong Affection there will be fre- 
quent Reflection upon the Object beloved, 
Deſire of pleaſing, and Caution of offence. 

55 Js * manner every Perſon of good Tem- 

who has had the Knowledge of a 
| Fans, a Syſtem, a Species, will conſi- | 
der how far theſe great Societies may be 
affected by his Actions, with ſuch Atten- 

tion as he uſes in his own Affairs; and will 
abſtain from what is injurious to them. 


ATTENTION to a DEIT v apprehended 


as good, and governing the Univerſe, will 


increalc the Moment of Beneficence in any 
goo 


aa ans a © oo... 
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good Agent, various ways, ſuch as by Sect. 6, 
Prolpecks of Reward, either preſent or N 
future, by improving his Temper thro - 
Obſervation of ſo amiable a Pattern, or 
by raiſing Sentiments of Gyatitude toward 
the DE IT v, a part of whoſe Happineſs 
the Agent may imagine depends upon the 
HFHappineſs of the Univerſe. In like man- 
ner, the conſidering a Species or Syſtem 
may increaſe our good Offices, ſince their 
. Intereſts are advanced by good Offices to 
JJ 


Bor then from a like Reaſoning to that 
in Art. II. 'tis plain, that in equal Mo- 
ment of good produced by two Agents, 

the Goodneſs of the Temper is inverſly 
as the ſeveral additional Helps, or Mo= 
tives to it. So that wore Virtue is evi- 
denced by any given Moment of Benefi- 
cence from good Affections only toward 
our Fellows, or particular Perſons, than 
by the ſame Moment produced from the 

::joint Conſiderations of the Deity, or of 
KF 32 general Sem or Species. 


Bur an injurious Action which ap- 
peared to the Agent not only yernicious to 
bis Fellows, or to particular Perſons, but 
ed ofen ſive to the DEI Tx, and pernicious to 
ill W a Syſtem, is much more vicious than when 
ny the Agent did not reflect upon the DEIT TI. 
od or a Communit. 
** VIII. 
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Nothing in 
5 this Scheme 


ſuperſeles Our ſelves, we ſhould regard the Deity 
ons no farther, than merely to abſtain from 
tmeDzrry, Offences. Were it our ſole Intention in 
and gene- beneficent Actions, only to obtain the 
private Pleaſure of Hel Approbation for 
the Degree of our Virtue, this might ſeem 
tbe proper Means of having great Lir- 
tue with the leaſt Expence. But if the 


ral 4 


e 5 bx aaron pon the 


Sect. 6. 


. VIII. Ws muſt not hence imagine, 
that in order to produce orcater Virtuc in 


volence. 


real Intention, which conſtitutes an Action 


virtuous, be the promoting publick Good ; 
then voluntarily to reject the Conſidera- 


tion of any Motive which would increaſe 


the Moment of publick Good, cor would 


make us more vigorous and ſtedfaſt in Vir- 
tue, muſt argue want of good Affection. 
In any given Moment of Beneficence, the 
unaffected aut of Regard to the Dri rv. 
or to private Intere 7 does really argue 


greater Virtue. But the retazmmg theſe 


| AMotives with a View to increaſe the Mo- 


 zaent of publick Good in our Actions, if 
they really do ſo, argues Virtue equal to, or If 


greater than that in the former Caſe : And 
the affected Neglect of theſe Motives, 


that lo we may acquit our ſelves virtuouſſy 


with che /eaſt Expence to our ſelves, or 
with the leaſt Moment of publick Good. 


muſt evidence want of good Affoctious, and 


baſe — rick and þArtifice to impoſe upon 
Ob- 
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Obſervers, or our own Hearts. There. 


SINCE Gratitude to the DEI I x, 
and even Conſideration of private Inte- 


325 
Sect. 6. 


reſt, tend to increale the Moment of our 


 Beneficence, and to {ſtrengthen good Af- 
fections, the voluntary HRetainiug them 
with this View evidences Virtue, and / 


Helling to neglect them evidences Vicct. 


: And yet, NJ; 


TP the Moment produced by the Con- 


junction of theſe Motives, be not greater 


— * „ 


* T1158 may ſufficiently juſtify the Writers of Morality 
in their proving, that“ Virtue is the ſureſt Means of Hap- 


« pineſs to the Agent,” *Tis alſo plain from univerſal Ex- 
pertence, that a Regard to the Deity, frequent Reflection on 
his Goodneſs, and conſequent Acts of Love, are the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt univerſally prevailing Means of obtaining. 
a good Temper, Whatever Iuſtitution therefore does moſt 
effectually tend to raiſe Mens Atreniton, to recal their 


than that produced with unaffected Neg- 
lect of theſe Motives, from particular good 


Minds from the Hurry of their common Affairs, We. 


farther than the buſy Part of the World without aſſiſtance 
would probably apprehend, muſt be ſo wiſe and good, that 


inſtruct them in the Ways of promoting publick Good 


eyery honeſt Mind ſhould rejoice in it, even tho it had no 


other Authority than human to recommend it. Every one 
will underſtand that by this is meant a publick Worſhip on ſet 
Days, in which a ſtop is put to Commerce, and the buſy 


part of Mankind inſtructed in the Duties of Pie and Ha: 


mani). 


Infrations upon the 


Seck 6. Affection, there is leſs Virtue in the for- 1 
mer than i in the latter. 5 


M may uſe Names as they pleaſe, 
and may chuſe to call nothing Virtue 
| but © what is intended chiefly to evi- 
dence Affection of one kind or other 
toward the DEITV.“ Writers on this 
Scheme are not well agreed about what 
this virtuous Intention is; whether only 
to evidence Fubmiſſiou, or Submiſſion and 
Love, or to obtain the divine Beuevo- 
lence, and private Happineſs to the A. 
gent, or to give Pleaſure to the Deity. 

But let them not aſſert, againſt univerſal 
Experience, that we approve no Actions 
which are not thus intended toward the 
DEI Tv. Tis plain, a generous compaſ. 
ſflonate Heart, which, at firſt view of the 
Diſtreſs of another, flies impatiently to 
his Relief, or ſpares no Expence to ac 
compliſh ir, meets with ſtrong Approba- 
rion from every Obſerver who has not 

5 perverted his Senſe of Life by School. Di. 
vinity, or Philoſophy. Tis to be ſuſ- 
pected, that ſome Vanity muſt be at the 
Bottom of theſe Notions, which place 
Virtue in ſome Nicety, which afive 
Tempers, have not leiſure to apprehend, 


and only the Recliſe Student can attain 
to. 


To 
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Sec. 6. ; 
70 0 be led by a weaker Arie, whare N 


a ſtronger is alike preſent to the Mind, 
to love a Creature nere than Gop, or 
to have //ronger Deſires of doing what 


is grateful to Creatures than to Goo, 


when we <qually attend to both, would 5 


certainly argue ſome Per ves ſion of our 


Aﬀettions ; or to ſtudy the particular 
Good of one, more than that of a Hyſem, 


- When we reflected on both: But as no vie 


Mind can retain at once a Multiplicaty 


of Obzetts, lo it cannot always retain 


any one Object. When a Perſon there- 


fore not thinking at preſent of the De1 TV, - 


or of a Community or Syſtemm, does a 
beneficent Action from particular Love, 


be evidences Goodneſs of Temper. The 
bare Abſence of the Idea of a DEIT v, or 


of Affectious to him, can evidence no 


evil; ; otherways it would be a Crime to 


fall. aſleep, or to think of any thing 


elſe: If the bare Abſence of this Idea be 
no evil, the Preſence of kind Acffectious 


to Fellow. Creatures cannot be evil. If 
indeed our Love to the DE IT x excited to 


| any Action, and at the [ame time Love to 
a Creature . to the Omiſſion of it, 


or to a contrary Action, we muſt be 
very criminal if the former do not pre- 
vail; yet this will not argue all Actions 
to be evil in which pleaſing the DEIN x, 


Ya K 


Il trations upon the 


Seck. 6 is not directly and chiefly intended. Nay, 
8 that Lemper muſt really be yery defi. 


tent in Goodneis, which needs to ex- 
cite it to any g 00d Office, to recal the 


Thoughts of Duty or a Community, 


Ora Syſtem. The frequent recalling theſe 


Thoughts, indeed, does ſtrengthen all good 
Affections, and increaſes the Moment of 
Eoeneficence to be expected from any Tem- 


per; and with this Viet frequently to 


fecal ſuch Thoughts, muſt be one of the 
beſt Helps to Virtue, and evidence high 
Degrees of it. Nay, one cannot call that 7 


Temper entire and complete, which has 


not the ſtrongeſt Affection toward the 
grcateſt LenetaCtor, and the moſt worthy 0 
een = 


 BrixGs of ſuch Deorees of Knowled 70, 


and ſuch Extent of T nought, as Man- 
kind are not only capable of, but gene- 
rally obtain, when nothing interrupts their 
Inquiries, muſt naturally ariſe to the 
Knowledge of the Deir v, if their Tem- 
per be good. They mult form general 


Conceptions of the whole, and ſee the O- 


aer, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs in the Ad- 


miniſtration of Nature in fome Degree. 


The Knowledge and Love of the Deir V, 


the 27zver ſal Mind, is as natural a Per-. 
fection to ſuch a Being as Man, as any 


Accompliſhment to Which we arrive by 


Culti- 
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chtiviting our natural Diſpoſitions ; nor Sect. 6. 


is that Mind come to the proper State and [NOS 
Vigor of its kind, where Religiom is not 
the main Exerciſe and Delight. 


Ix P n is one very übt 1 reu- hehe 
ment on this Subject. Some alledge, That“ e 


ö the (cle 
ſince the DEIT is really the < Canſe FE as « ſole. 
" all the Good in the 0 % even of: & of _ 


3 | 


f Greaves Which are che Lei > Cauſes 
of Love toward them, it muſt argue 


ce 


ſtrange Perver ſin of Temper to love 


We *« thote in whom there is no Cauſe of _ 
= Love, or who are (as they affect to 
f WIS ſpeak ) nothing, or Lemptimneſs of all 

** Goodneſs. The Dir alone is amiable, 

in whom there is infinite Fulueſe of 

Ke « every amiable Onality, The DEIN 15 
jo "5 Wy they, not without ſome Reaſon, 
-; the Cax/e of every pleaſant Sou farion, 
if which he immediately excites according 
e || © to a general Law, upon the Occaſion | 
of Motious ariſing in our Bodies; that 
23 * likewiſe he gave us that general Incli- 
7 * nation, which we modify into all our 
4. different Aﬀettions ; ; Gop therefore, 
. ** ſay they, is alone /5vely. Other Things 
17, are not to be beloved, but only the 
er- * Goodneſs of God appearing in them ; 

e nay ſome do make the /oving of them, 


** without conſidering. Gop as diſplay- 


3 ing 


Tlhitrations upon the 


Sec. 6. ing his Goodneſs in ow. to be infi- ; 
* nitely evil.” 
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IN anſwer to this it muſt be owned, 
that Gob's being the Cauſe of all 
the Good in the Univerſe, will no 
doubt raiſe the higheſt Love to him in a 


4e good Temper , when it reflects pon : 
#s it. „ 


Bur iſt, had all Men this Ae 
that there was no good in any Crearure.“ 
they really would not love them at all. 
But Men generally imagine with very good 5 
ground, that there are good Beings diſtin 
from God, tho produced by him: And 


whether this 5 9 be true or r falle, it 
. evidences no evil. 


4 upon this Scheme GO is the 
Cauſe of all pleaſant Senſation, ſo is he 
the Cauſe of all Pain: He is, according 
to them, the Cauſe of that Inclination 
which we modify into evz/ ASoction, as well 
as into good. If then we are to love Gop 
only, for what we call good Afﬀettion in 
Creatures, and not the Creatures them- 
ſelves, we muſt alſo only love G op upon 
obſerving evil AﬀeFions in Creatures, 
and have no Aver/ion to the baſeſt Tem- 
E ic? ſince God gave the general IN CLI- 
NATION alike in both Caſes. 


3. IF 
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3. Ir we may ſuppoſe ral Beings di-. 
ſtinct from Go p, that heir Affections are 
not Gob's Affections, if G oD is not the 

only Lover and Hater, if our moral 

Senſe is determined to approve ind AI. 
fections, and our Love or Benevolence 
muſt ariſe toward what we approve; or if 

we find an Inſtiuct to deſire the Happineſs 

of every ſenſitive Nature, we cannot avoid 
loving Creatures, and we mult approve 
any kind Afﬀettions obſerved in others to- 
ward their Fellows. Tis true, we muſt 
_ approve the higheſ? Aſectious toward the 
DE ITV, and condemn, as a Deficiency 
of juſt Aﬀections toward Go p any De- 
gree which is not ſuperior to our other 
Affections. But ſtill, Affectious towards 
Creatures, if they be diſtiuet Natures 
from Gop, muſt be approved 

4. Ir to make a Mind virtuons, or 
even innocent, it be neceſſary that it ſhould  _ 
have ſuch fublime Speculations of Go p., 

as the iv in the Intellectual active Ye 
tem (if we may call one Agent in many 
Paſſive Organs an active Syſiem) then 
God has placed the Bulk of Mankind in 
b an abſolute [capacity of Virtue, and in- 
- _ clined them perpetually to infinite Evil, 
- | by their very Inſtincis and natural Af- 
_ fedions. Does the parental Action - : 

Fo. . rect 


85; RE OA. A od BEG ud 


8 
7 


"rations Upon the 


Sect. 6. 2 a Man to love the Derry, 4 his 
Children ? ls it the DIVIN IT, to which 
our Pity or Compaſſion is directed? Is Gon 


the Object of Humanity ? Is it a Deſign 


tb Ini the DiviNiTy, which we call 
 Generoſity or Liberality ? Upon Receipt 
of a Benefit , does our Nature ſuggeſt 
only Gratitude toward G ov? Affections 
toward the Deity may indeed often ac- 
company Affections toward Creatures, 
ad nd do ſo in a virtuous Temper: but theſe 
are diſtinct Affections. This Notion of 
making all virtuous Affections to be only 
directed toward Gop, is not ſuggeſted 


to Men by any thing in their Nature, 


but ariſes from the long ſubtle Reaſonings 
of Men at leiſure, and unemployed i in the 


: narural Affairs of Life. 


Tx hors be no Virtue or Cn of 
Fw in Creatures, it is vain for them 
to debate wherein their Virtue conſiſts, 
whether in regard toward the Derry, or 
in any thing elle, ſince They 4 are e 


to have none at all. 


"To conclude this ; Subject. It ems 


probable , that however we muſt look 
upon that Temper as exceedingly imper.- 


fect, iuconſtaut, and partial, in which 
Gratitude toward the univerſal Bene- 


factor, Ann and Love of the ſu- 


preme 


« 5 
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preme original Beauty, Perfection and Sect. 6. 
Goodneſs, are not the flrougeſt and moſt 
prevalent AﬀeCtions ; yet particular Ar 
tions may be innocent, nay virtuous, 
where there is no actual Intention of 
pleaſing the Deity, influencing the 
Agent, 5 27 


4 4 v3 . > 
oth, . 4. 4 4 


Juſt publifh'd, by the fame Author, 


| rr Inquiry into the Original of Our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue ; in two 
Treatiſes. J. Concerning Beauty, Oraer, 
Harmony, and Deſign. II. Concerning 
Moral Good and Evil. The eas Ea. 
ton, corrected and enlarg'd. 
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paid down, and the Remainder on Deli- 
very. A ſmall Number will be printed 


8 on a ſuperfine roy al Paper, at ſix Guineas, 


two of which to be paid in Hand. 
 __ Subſcriptions are taken in by John 
Smith and [Hilliam Bruce Booklellers in 
Dublin; fohu Osborn and John Longman 
at the Ship in Pater-nofter-Kow, and by 
moſt other Bookſellers in Great Britain 
end Ireland. N 
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